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ESPANOLA AND 


SO miueH time mn Spanota Our orig 
ilintention im starting for Ne Mi y 
1d Det Lo settle Santa Fe Bu i 
rity Plaids ere ( USL Ones ind ‘ hea 

en with Sah rlistie ¢ Hpass Whose 

dle eCNQUISITE hsit eto beauty “as 
ible tos chous otf at IV point ont 
oute It had already made our course a 
ither devious one, and L suppose that it 
mily is to be held responsible for strand 
i us eventually in the out-of-the-wa l 


\ 
tle corner known as Espanola 


This baby city lies in the beautiful 
illey of the Rio Grande, in the midst 
fa eluster of hoary old Spanish towns 


ind Indian pueblos It is thirty miles 
orth of Santa Fe, about sixty miles 
south of the Colorado State line. and is 
the southernmost pot reached Vv the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway Elea 
nor and | boarded this adventurous little 
harrow-gauge at Pueblo, on the Arkansas 
River, at 1 ocloek A.M We were pulled 
und jerked up over the Roekies in the dark 
ness, and descending the western slope 
just as dawn was breaking, we traversed 
ie beautiful San Luis Park to Alamosa 
Krom this point we moved southward all 
day, in full view of the snowy peaks of 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. The 
country was weird and Dantesque in the 


extreme, Leagues upon leagues of wil 


voleanic débris and weary stretches of 
arid alkali plains monopolized the land 
SCAPEe 

But all this desolation only served (like 
one of Wagner's tremendous discords) to 
emphasize the beauties that were to come, 
when the pigmy train, plunging recklessly 
down a wild 
t} 
lowlands were redolent 


eanon, entered the valley of 


1¢@ Rio Grande. The wide and lovely 


with the odor of 
blooming orchards. The landscape was 
deliciously green with the tones of early 


spring. Groves of patriarchal cottonwoods 
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Doras { ! ! cd Me hn towns and 
} - ( a rt wa 
l LCrOSss 1 Phe tram in 
a ( rf a 1 ‘ »>throu i 
sw ppee l i { li | l ‘ ’ lal “e*t i 
peppers a i} pata nol 
deseript « ol « | ts i { 
board s ties « f] river 
This was Espati 

W hie e had « cL ¢ Nn vy to r 
main there, we ere met by a novel difl 
CULLEN Where re to live There 


Hotel 


individual to w 


e hom | directed my in 
quuiry looked me over from head to foot 
With a sort of pitving interest, as though 
I were som strange and hithertounknown 


lowed to trave! about unprotected 


al 


There 


who certainly should not be 


ince ed a sort of shanty Cal 


Was ead a sec 
Lion-house where we could procure our 
meals. but there was evidently ho place 
Wwherelhh Wwe could lay our weary heads, 
protected Prom the eather It looked 


like a desperate case Weat leneth found 
a man, however, who consented to show 
us the only uninhabited domicile in town 
His name was MeBride, and he is the 
Statioh-master He led us to a small two 
roomed board shanty. whieh is situated 
on the flat plain not far from the rushing 
Rio Grande It looked an an place In 
the gathering@ dusk Phe boards geaped 
apart im wide eracks, through which the 
night wind sighed, and the tars were be 
finning to twinkle through numerous lit 
tle round holes that pat) ed " Is}pie iously 
like the tracks of former bullets 

MeBride proved to b a jewel of a man 


ePnot onlv tet 
H n 


us have the house ata very 
moderate rent, but he supplied us with bed 


ding two chair 
When hie h vidor 


hadeco rif 


| > 
) 


it 


; 


Ss. some 


rugs and a lamp 


ebpustiing about the place 


tohave an almost habitable look 


hen the light 


vas extinguished, and 


ried to compose ourselves to sleep, the 
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taking an in \ I ArLIStie prop 
ind LOMO : ll hat 


erie our 
We 
d and 


SHOW 


POSSESSIONS 


hazy 


MOVE S inshine; 


rolling, rather t irbid 


feat sandy lesa, or table 


ple ntv of sagve-bt and eae 


} 
sil 


ul fifth, quantities of adobe 


Houses, 


vers odd effeets and br 


l al «tl 


the canvas wh of Espanola it 
learned that in addition to all this we 
oldest echureh in 
Santa 
three In 


dian towns or pueblos of that remarkable 


WOSSESSITION OF thre 


} 


ie Mexiean town of 


across the rivet al 


SO, of 


: ie gic ; 
race of sedentary Indians which has of 


late been attracting so much attention; 


illiant bits of 
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in a valley six miles distant. 0 

idveds of those peculiar clitf-dwelling 
vhich have been such a puzzle to archa 
I also made a valuable diseo 

shape of a broad-shouldere 


individual, whom I found 


ting on the railway platform 
He was gazing about with a 
lazy, dreamy expression of 
countenance, and was evidently not 
averse to having somebody to talk 
told me, was Buek 


When 


rrew to love 


to Elis name, he 
skin Joe. Dear old Buekskin! 


L came to know him well I 
like a 


‘ 


him brother. He was a ereat 
blonde child-like giant, with the heart of a 
woman, the courage of a grizzly, and an 


He had 


ranchero, soldier, 


uncontrollable love of a yarn. 


been leamster, miuner, 


Indian fighter, and trapper, especially the 


last two. For twenty vears he had lived 
by his rifle, hunting, and fighting Indians 
Like most men who have lived mueh alone 
in the silence of the woods, he was very 
At present he owned 
He told 
me all this and much more about himself 
while we 


fond of company, 


a little ranch up on the mesa. 


sat on the cool side of the sta 
tion-house watching two burros enjoying 
the luxury of an uninterrupted roll in the 
hot dust. 

When L returned from my ramble I 
found that our house had undergone a 
With the aid of a few 
bits of drapery, an oil study or two, an 


Inetamorphosis. 


easel, a few wood-engravings, and some 





Hutfv sheep-skins, Eleanor had performed 


yonders The larger of the two rooms 


had been transformed into a very excel 


nt substitute for parlor, sanetum, din 


{ 
noe-rooml, slee ping room, and studio The 


miller room, with the addition of a cook 


ng stove and a small battery of tin pans, 


made a very 


Isn't 


fair kitehen 
* sheeried 
I dont 


Will vive 


it lovely 


ke Camping out; and mind 


at all; they is plenty of 
ventilation.” 
did 


we were visited next day by 


sie not change her until 


Mex 


eireulation 


Opmion 
a New 


an sand-storm, when the free 


} 


advantage 


the sl 


fair proved a doubtful 
We sat ourselves down in idio to 

map out our plan of action 

said Eleanor, 


** In the first place,” “you 


must promise not to go to work for a 
week, 

As anartist I had always found my first 
week or ten days’ work in a new place of 
very little value. The mind needs time 


to adapt itself to new surroundings. — It 
must assimilate the tones of the landscape 
before it can render their true spirit So 
L readily conceded that point. 

*And what,” Lasked, ** does your lady 
ship propose that [ should do with myself 
during that period 2” 

* Well, if you don’t mind, I would like 
vou to take me to see the clitf-dwellings 
first of all. I 
how people could have lived up In those 


Want ever so much to see 
holes.” 

The mind of 
on the household 


‘The object is laudable. 
woman should ever be 


im rhaps even 
vithout 
** Nonsense 


mo tli 


hot be 


at was set 
we spentin org 
Joe ready 


euide and spinner of varns in chief 


Phe next morning early he appeare: 


my door nd of six burros 


Apart from 


ibis, 


Mexican don] 
dians and the GXIC these anu 
teristic and ul 


Mexico. The 


e Trom the size of 


the most charac nau 
jects in 


Jt New 


brutes rans 


shagey 


a shaadi 


foundland to that of a six-months 


heiter, Impossible 


overload them carry all 


It is practically 
| have 


They will 
cah ve piled On ther 


backs 


] { 
heap Ot 


quently seen a solid yvood @lidi 

mysteriously into town, with no apparent 
motive power, but I knew that some 
the pile 
When 1" 
vill 


diligence 


vhere 


underneath there Was hidden a 


burro leased from their bur 


dens they immediately 


with and gusto pickin 


living in the midst of 


stones and drv ene 
tus, where anv other animal would starve 
to death Joe proceedk d to attach the Thi, 


bya wonderful series of knots, to the s ip 


| Wat hed 
tied knot after 


porting posts under the house 


him curiously as he knot, 


and at length ventured to inquire whether 


burros usually employed their spare time 


in performing juggling tricks. 


Joe regarded me with a smile which 


was compounded of one part of good-na 
tured 


contempt, two of know- 


» and three of renuine amusement. 


superior 


ledge 
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nn ofa the applause that fell to the lot of the pa 
6 west sir altin ligna viene ! 
aASSJNY Ol e soon entered a labvrint] 
1 ) r of drv red sandstone hills. whieh seemed 
el to jostle one another in endless confus 
came at length to a stand in a Lilé 
t he doe t of hors ioe Shape, larger than the 1 
ado s 1 ra | iS ah are inhospitable piace, Gro 
1 earn me knot ng nothing but a few drv cactus bushes 
il ) ou ¢ e | 1) \ cotton-tail rabbit rose as we halted. and 
| lt Out unks. Whiy hopping wav to a neighboring eactu 
ill « ota patch on an sat itching us from behind its friend 
) ui clevernes ( sheite 
The red sandstone clitfs positively blazed 
is pe ( \ tr undig ! Lie Subiight The strong blue sl 
> ( ! s iV p seemed to come down and touch then 
vane estore of A. Gare.a summits with burning fingers, and where 
roups of Mexicans and they met there was a seintillatine shim 
ythe arid bed ¢ arroyo, mer of pale pink fire Vl] around neat 
! ‘ nared ivas ( the skv-line these elitfs were perforated 
It S bla CO tl hundreds of little blacker i holes 
dl « On ¢ t ke so many swallows’ nests In a sand 
other gorgeous flowers hail ese were the doors and windows 
eat CSS ad pualpitatine of the clitf-dwellings Most of them wer 
i here the mirage entirely inaccessible, berg from two to 
nto the sky, weeould three hundred feet up the sheer side of 
i ne Vii nds danem the elif Ina few places great quantities 
level sands Kar away to of débris had fallen—enough to allow a 
Sanere de Cristo range rose venturesome climber to reach the aper 
\ i blue haze In the tures: but Buekskin Joe, who knew tlie 
een, th ti0 Grande flowed ways of the place, led us to a stairway 
eal erolimoiten silver which had been eut in the rock by the 
eape eertal lacks the large prehistoric inhabitants 
e great plains east of the Kleanor, who was the first to enter one 
) expanse of skv and of the little black doorways re-appeared al 
. ! e ¢ mMves ¢ sort most immediate ly with a shudder and a 
COLO} but ¢ ranche, « ttle seream 
flas scintillating “Oh! vou mustn't go in there,” she 
1 colon DHT Wobe, each — eried It’s all full of horrid things.’ 
nt ( oO a brilliant Notwithstanding the earnest nature of 
picture the warning, | ventured in, dislodging as 
rsed three miles of mesa, and I did so two large lizards and a horned 
ed mtoa de canon fu ol toad, whieh came scampering oul, indig 
varral and pinon bushes nant at being disturbed 
» out of e cano cain, we Joe, who had meanwhile entered anoth 
| in town of Santa Clara on er doorway, came out, offering a human 
It was one of the festa davs of skull to one of the ladies Then ensued a 
\ lone traek had been clear- general stampede in search of relies. We 
e mesa, a inning stake, dee found arrow-heads, bits of decorated pot 
eovote-skins. erected at each tery, small agates, and some broken bones 
l and voune were engaged in In one room we found some fresh-looking 
Hldst ¢ pp gv oO hands and corn cobs, whieh had been preserved, who 
‘ siasm aittle toddlers of could say how many centuries, in this 
( 1 old toddlers of eighty wonderful dry atmosphere. In another 
started iliantly out on the we eame upon millions of butterflies’ 
Io the eredit of the Indians be wines They strewed the floor in rich 
t e young athletes of eighteen Jayers—a wonderful carpet—and flutter 
tv. speeding by at the rate of a ed like living things as we moved about 
xpress train, did not receive half We could find no spiders or other deadly 















we found in a state of pe rfect preserva 


tion, the whitewash on the plastered walls 


as fresh as the day, centuries ago, that it 


ee cis Naina ial ances aac cabs el 
cn eh te hte EI — 
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. . fat tg ee ae | : Par ar | 
A Ha oN yi 
we ahs 
“ut pie ds 
didi ae , 4 
INDIAN FOOT-RACH 
Insects to account for their pre sence Why was laid on he dwel Ings consisted 
the beautiful little creatures had come genera of o1 one room, with a door 
away up there to die, none but the god of 1 Window, and a chimney reaching up to 
butterflies could tell Some of the rooms the top of the cliffs above In one ease 


though, we as four rooms 


many 


connecting th another Occasion 


One 


two dwellin S would be connected 


ally 
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ander 
He MeMdDerS ¢ ir party 


Western Oma had 


went 


iN (sas, a id 


Lunt 


PUKIE 
lssary depart 


WMcheonm On 


k Herald. 


citehen, 


LUIS Chine) 
vas my 
a peremp 


out he appeared with 


ves and a choked utterance. 
coughed, ‘if 
old elitt 


it 


Shire 


t these 


| 
} 
| 
i 


every time they 


doors 


it your 

so much bet 

» things! 
ired, Jor 


took the matter in 


lh no better suecess than lis 
After ten minutes of blow 


ppe ured, blear-« ved and nearly 


\unt 


ich to the light of 


) 
re mveneraily S¢ 


stand erect. an 


‘ould not lie 
Poor old 


aia not mueh envy 


Theil ( 
,Incomftort 
have been content with 


st modicum of eomfort 
» attacked 


he feast with 


ali hopes oF te W 


iore solid elements of 
1 


nt appetites enjoying at the same 


what seemed to be the only enjovable 
about the place—a refresh; 


certain 


Iness in the surrounding desert of 


COO 
We had searcely finished our 
past when Buekskin Joe, who had been off 


fruitless search for water, re-appeared 


aqoor with 


an anxious expression on 
Kindly countenance. 
I don't like to hurry you,” hesaid,** b 


it looks like there wur going to be a sand 


storm, and [ misdoubt the ladies won't lik 


it Pe haps we had better be vetting diac 


to Espanola 


Hurrvine out, we could see no reason 
1] 


for anxiety. The arr was still as deat 


and there was not a puff of wind nor 
cloud in the 


whole horizon. Tob 
t the sky had 
change, 


served, however, the 


Wide 


rone a eurious There was no 
diminution of the blazing sunlight, but the 
deep blue had been supers ded by a strange 
white @lare that was nearly blinding, and 
he heat had inereased rather than dimin 
ished 


threading our way throug] 


We saddled hastily, and were soon 
the broiling 
labyrinth of sand-hills and out on to the 
broad mesaagain. We had not gone mor 
than a mile or two in the direction of Es 
panola Wiel. Joe, who had been olan le 
about in all directions, suddenly remarked 
‘There she comes!’ and jumping off his 
burro, commenced tying him up behind an 
adjacent heapof large bowlders. We stared 
in the direction he pointed, but could dis 
cover nothing save the white sky, the hills 
plains. As we 
however, we cradually became aw 


the 


and the sandy looked 
are that 
valley | 


hillshadentirely disappeared, and stranger 


still, that 


far down two or three of thi 
more of them were beine eaten 
A little brown 


ish-black cloud, no bigger than one’s hand 


up under our very eyes! 


was the monster that was thus devouring 
the landscape. We hastily 
animals in the shelter of the rocks, and 


came | 


secured the 
mack tolook. The cloud had already 
spread quite across the plain and valley 

and was approaching with frightful rapid 

itv. It was not more than five milesaway 

It swept along toward us, with constantly 
accelerating speed, a bellying, portentous 
of dust, that sent long waving 
Mile after mile 
l after hill, disappeared in 
maw, until there was only one rise 


DlaACK wall 
fingers up to the zenith 
of mesa, and hil 
Its vast 
left This was swallowed up, and then, 


almost before we could seek shelter, the 
storm was upon us with a shriek and a 


blast like the breath from a cannon. 














In an instant everything was obscured 
{ pee red through mv half-closed | as, and 


could not see a sage-bush which [I had no 


ticed the moment before only a few feet 
distant The air was full of the dull roar 


of the battling winds We could barely 


INTERIOR OF THE OLDEST 


hear the sound of our voices when we 
shouted. Evervthing had been wiped 
away from the face of the earth. and a 
blur of gray dust was all that remained 
L could barely distinguish those nearest 
me through this strange mist. The worst 
of it lasted for about half an hour, I should 
think, but the air was still full of dust 
when we arrived home about two hours 
later. Such is a New Mexiean sand-storm. 
We found all our household goods cov 


ered with a mat of from half an inch to 


an inch of an impalpable powder, which 
had sifted in through every crack and 


cranny. Nothing had eseaped. Sugar 
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tirely ~and that « 


tipped summits 





a ruin, and bedding a 
veep. Most of the men 


pent the remaimmder of that 


pout ith thie opeh an 
nper had existed in 


Ves had beel s vdade ni 


ullest extent Late in 
veather cleared up en 


ening here was a won 


The western sky was aeat 


and impossible color. 
ed with a rosy splen 
die away from the snow 


of the ra 


ve until long 


re out 


“spanola itself was a eon 


ot amusement and inter 


| had lived for many vears in 
France SO | could be ex 
cused the profound admiration w ith whieh 


wonderful and fearless 
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OVS 


\s 

chetif, and dar 

v considerable admux 
Many of 


ance t 
ho conquer 


t } t} t 
it PAL ELE. 


soiled and 
samme articie 
ie shliop 


! 


a littie, stick 


SODIDPreEPO, CX¢ hange 


rh trousers woollen shirt 
hose and doublet, and you 
bins 1e 1 sitter of Ve 
had stepped down from the can 
not believe that e 
>aneestors could excel 
v bravado and S 
ride into town 
and arms fly Every ft 


| saw one of these ¢ 


lapidated hidal 
os at the plo igh, or urging along a team 
leitrant mules, [ was oppressed with 
of some ludicrous incong 
and L was never able 
feeling 
They display a roval contempt for time 
its financial relations, and 
work more than just enough 
a bare subsistence. They prefer the 
rious dolee far niente of poverty to 
irned wealth. This fact finds its 
he labor market When 
worth two dollars a day 
bor will only command fifty 
This is the key-note of the 
Mexiean and his position. L remember 
my surprise one morning’ On gorge out 
‘riticise my wife's sketch to find 
surrounded by an admiring but respec 
audience of seventeen Mexicans 


excitedly criticising and hugely enjovin 


the process of transferring to Canvas the 
adobe cottage of onesof their ninmnber No 
work was done that morning for a mil 
around. Plough and harrow were left 
standing in the field while Francisco and 
José and Be nigno enjoyed their first les 
son in the fine arts 

Nowhere in the world is superstition 


more Vile and enoranee more dense than 
here Some vears ago the Assembly at 
Santa Fe passed a bill giving to each coun 
option Ol having publie schools 

ion was decided by ballot, the re 

vo of the principal counties being 

ws: Taos County—for, 8; against, 

Rio Arriba County for, 19: against, 
Espanola, with its railroad, its tele 

vraph, and its nineteenth-century agita 
tion, was like a flaming brand cast into 

this pit of Egyptian darkness. 

Of course this deplorable state of affairs, 
When lookedat froman artistic stand-point, 
las its compensations, for the same con 


servatlve spirit W hich objected to the intro 


duetion of schools and other innovations 
has pre served tous certain delightful bits of 
sixteenth-century costume and architect 


ure Foremost among these was the dear 





old adobe ehu 


became one 


sket¢ 
: 

erounds In order to reael. it 
cross tl and traverse 





THE 


blazing sand to where it sits gracefully on 
a slight rise in the midst of the old town 
of Santa Cruz de la Canada. It is remark 
able as being the oldest chureh in Ameri 
cain Which religious service has been un- 
interruptedly performed from the time it 
was erected until the present day. 

in the 1610—ten vears before 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock 


Built 
the 


vear 


OVA 
body of Franciscan friars who had accom 


Itsoon panied C 
ling into N 


oronado in his conquerin 


Mexico \ 


it Was Consequently 


Territory 





PENITENTES 


Penitentes and many a seene of Inquisito 


rial torture, and one battle was fough 
its very doors. 

It is at present as vene rable as any 
in America can | | 


to 


vell be, but it failed 
how impress upon me the idea 
rreat antiquity It is charming 
SeCCTLS ONLY old enough to be comfortable 


It does hot erush one 


tiquity, 


vith a sense of 


an 
as do many of the old churches of 


OP mareh 





vithout 
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orners 
aASUPeS 
Whose 
, 

would 

LOSO Ht 


he with 


s and hh ail 
and silver; 

pit Saints 
to make 


mald 


and eflicacious 


is Odie 


not have 

were quanti 
representing 
ect some 

vithout consid 
Se ha 


Heel 
Mu 


] 
oO SOLVE 


te pupilof 

helped t 
has vexed me for 
came ot the q lantl 


that mi 


ust 


» pictures 

t ie long vears 
ent centuries, 
art were paint 


Here w: 


J ideing 


the 


is 
he propo li 


eG hich this ehureh 


there must have been ship 


em disseminated through the 


of old Mexico and of Central and 


Penitentes, 


tely connect 


tis erushed 


hole 


population 


ivch,and its prin 


+31 » 
no sin eoulad be tor 


confession and expiation 


als 


wore on, and the society became 


it added dogmas of its own 


the 


inverse of the above. was 


no sin could be so great but that a 


vould purge it aw: 


htvt 


housand Penitentes.ar 


they are mutually sworn to assist a 
another, even to the extent 


Vhnata 


protect 


peryur 


VV, it 


W il] re adily be see nn 
the New 


to deal with It is only the 


mIadabvie hvdra Mexiean ude 


have Powel 
ful intluence of their priests that keeps 
them at all within bounds 

The public services of expiation are held 
There 


Lrpaare 


once a vear, in Holy-week vel 
anv lack of An the 
Virgin isplaced inthecentre of the Chureh 
the 
for many yards in front of. it 


Is lit 
f 
ql 


explants 


in the cumpo santo before it. and 
rund 
strewn knee-deep with cactus, whose 
sonous spines will sometimes pierce the 
Through this bed of 


“aviest soled shoe 


living thorns the Penitentes march with 
naked feet or erawl alone on bare knees 
calling piteously the while to the Virgin 


\s if th 


sufficient, they seourge them 


for forgiveness of their sins 


Is 
were not 
with 
together 
selves with knives 


sé Ives bunches of cactus tied 


creat 
them 


thong, and. slash 


The natua 


on @ 
| result of 


al 
these horrible exercises is a death now and 
then, and many maimed and pitiable crea 
a miserable 


tures who drag out existence 


for the remainder of their days. In one 
of the little chapels we visited, the white 
washed walls were splashed with blood to 


Monsig 
Lamy,the present enlightened Archbishop 


the height of six or eight feet nor 
of New Mexico, has made strenuous etforts 
to abolish this evil, but so strongly is it in 
the of the 
with but little sueeess in 


trenched in customs 
that 
his efforts 

The Mexican 
thickly up 


Lhe 


people 
he has met 
population is scattered 
and down the great valley 

hot by 
Every 


all 
wierever is 
Indi 


‘ultivated to 


CON ered 


eround 


. . t } 4 ] 
reservatllonus meh Of SO 


un 
Whieh water can be coax 
an intricate and thorough system 


As rain-fall 


cht months of the vear, of 


ead DY 


there 1s 


ho 


of irrigation 


eourse 


whieh are above the reach of 


useless for agricultural 


pur 
This eives rise to sudden and eu 
] 


ie 


poses 
contrasts. On of the irri 
ditch lie fields of eorn 
while on the other, not ten feet 
of 
of 


PIOUS one sit 


eating luxuriant 
and grain, 
sand and 


the better 


arid wastes 


The 


distant, streteh 


desert sace, houses 





eae i SRL Nhe ict iE aie onion al etn 


PANOLA AND 


generally surrounded 
illed w fruit trees 
No one who has not 


and DLaAZzll 


ins conception Ot the Treshness and 1h thie 
: irdens immediate 


learned to det 
tion of the Evil One 


themsel 


nti of 


blow of ndivid 
inee of the ‘ve Thi bring him fortune 1d1CAatloONs ¢ 
Kven the lazy and Care less Mexicans are 


iwaking to golden day-dreams of a com 


Mi 


Dorado, and examine specimens of 


mineral with as curious an 
oldest Colorado miner. Every man in 
e country earries in his pocket a lump of 
blue Mh) neral roscope 
COMMON 
perhaps quite of despond 


V smothered 


pro 


y 





FARM 


vas perpetuated there in 
or creek called Roel 
Jansens Kill. whieh runs into the 
SO a er bet een Red Hook and tl 


H liso 


palroon 
Jansen seems 
his family to Ne 
i Obtained from Director 
636, aground brief or 4 
farm or Boweery ot 


| 


VO acres WHICH Das Deel TOP hea 


indred years @ prominent bone of 


Roelotf Jansen did not long enjoy his 
possessions: he was called to another 


dabout 


thre vear 1637 or 1688, leaving 

Lili tive sturdy little children, and 

a buxom, attractive widow, then and now 

dely known as Mrs. Annetje or Anneke 
Jans 


Yalleons The little colony, where Vi 


Vas a 


1 Peru, and comparative scarcity of the fair se 


x, could 
independ- not well atford to let any of its members 
ices remain idle \ female, too, in those bus 
| hg and daa Lerous days required protec 
besides that, the widow was of a live 
ly and coquettish disposition, and fair to 
adistut ved from look tpon, se required svmpathiy mn 
itations of those stirring times, when the red man 
he balmy used to make eccentric and sudden visits 
beckoning to the old » settlement, and no man’s life was 

ome and rescue them from safe, and no man’s property secure 
ik] Dorados and fount These inducements, and the gentle 
slands and Gol- pleadings of Hymen, in the person of 
lh Inany a adream Domine Everardus Boeardus, soon caused 
spirit Colo the widow to dry her tears, and within a 
Kastern and year of her bereavement the subject of our 
vded Euro- monograph could boast of being the wife 


es. some or piritual, some for of one of 


the most prominent and remark 

reedom, most of them for com- able characters in the early listory of oui 
ivan City 

Jansen ¢: ht the spirit of The widow, however, was of a-prudent 

liad ; t \ wr will turn of mind, and before her marriage to 

| little fam- her new husband she took care to make 

to make for a proper settlement of her estate Her 

hey bade farewell to the father marriage settlement is— still among our 

sailed for the Dutehman’s new archives. By it she settled 1000 guild 

nture and fortune, ‘* Nieuw ers upon her children by the first mar- 

riage out of their father’s estate. The 

procured a position as one of settlement thus concludes: *“*She, Anna 


> 


endents at Rensselaerswyek, Jans, and E. Bogardus also promise to 


Ison, the great territory grant- bring up the children, with the help of 


to Kilian van Rens God, decently, provide them necessary 


Lroolistiip 


h diamond polisher of Am clothing and food, keep them at school, 


let them learn reading, writing, and a 





ee 
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isband of Mrs 


from Holland in the 


Duteh colony He was the second estab vedding 
ished clergyman In the settlement ind Yardaus mn 

is aman of education and intelleet, as wife's daug 
vell as one of a very determined and i \ chron 
dependent character His POSITION Wi ‘ vives us the story of the 


0 ption 
bnportant and distinguished one . ‘The Diveetor thoug wood time 
held his trust directly from the directors of | for his purpose, and set to w after the 


he Company in Holland: and whe i Tourth 


differed from the local rovernmetl 


or filth arink aha 
tin mat } 
ters either of a moral or political nature, 


he did not hesitate to assert his opinions sive toward the ehurel 
ind enforee his views openly and vigor- vith a lie@ht head subse 
ously. 


handsome rate, one compet 


The primitive church building where he other: and alt 
first exercised his funetions was : pented it wher 


Caine ba K 
barn-like structure on the river-side, 


thev were ob 1g » Hotlines 
avail against 


Street, between Whitehall and Broad Although t]} 
streets There he enforeed the reformed — te 


could 
ated on what is now known 


e Domine was a man of it 
lleet, and delivered good sermons | 
theological views promulgated at the Syn- chronicles of the day attest. and_ filled 
od of Dort, until, on account of the edi- many positions of trust and responsibility 
fice being exposed to the attacks of the In for Ins fellow-townsmen, like all Duteh 
dians, it was deemed prudent that a more men of lay he was not averse to good 
ecommodious structure should be erected in fe lowship and cood cheer. as we ean im 
the Fort, which was located just south of 


the present Bowling Green. Within the marriage of Miss Sara Roelotf's 
inclosure of the Fort, therefore, the new We | 
building was constructed in the year 1642 


agine from tl e above occurrence al this 


also of other incidents illus- 


trating the jovial feature in his character. 


reat 





and particularly 


on the terrible Indian 
leading to the Domine of making a false oath. 


hie 
Liif 


i, 


extinguished 
‘tor for revenge, 
vith drunkenness 


p ily 


men « 

HIS SePMOnMS 
hand fountains of woe ; 
v think of nothing b 


property of others, to dismiss 
ransport to Holland 


ttors were DY 


lly driven 


OM 
) 
Couused 
, 1] 
orea court, and c weed tilih 


and rebellion ana 


The Domine re 

before a court. but 
sdiction 
! ) 

has, LOW 


tled the Matter. 
e of Mrs. Anneke Jans to 
‘ited the ¢ hnvy ol 


Domine naturally exe 
f the settlement, and they De 


ladies O 
with envious people, to gos 

Soon after her marriage 

Jacob van Corlaer’s 

Jand le that Grietje Reiniers 
Salee, a woman of poor reputation, 


the house, she concluded to retire 


an 


Vas in 


About the same time 
on for chureh dues against 


the Domine com 


Tie nice d an acl 
\nthony Jansen van Salee, the woman's 
iusband., Lliese two inatters exasperated 
too, un Van Salee and his wife She gave it out 


through all the neighborhood that the min 
»on leaving Van Corlaer’s home, 


passing a blacksmith’s shop, had ex 


told, free 
Indian 

r @xXcess 
posed her ankles more than was necessa 
She also accused 


The 


rv to avoid the mud. 





LISPENARD 


Domine, with his 
then 
Van 


nesses 


flourished het 


usual dete rmination, 


began an action of Slander agaist 
Salee and w and 


Mrs 


no more 


lle produced Vit 


to sho that had 


Domine 


pethicoat than was 


necessary 
The court 


Grriet je 


need 


VOnOT 


1S Ss 


ind not to off rat thre 


In Words or acts 


red to deelare 


liud 
had 


and ACKHOW 


eourt th 
Mrs 


nothing to say 


ledwed. lie 


Boward Is 


n hone st, virtuous woman, and prom 
ised that he would never sav anvthii 


more against her or her husband 


If people 


of modern days had the 


mor 
al eourage of 


wife 


the good Domine and his 


there would be less OF those two 


mean and dangerous elements in a com 
munity, Goss! yand slander 
The had 


ivreeable suit on his hands 


Domine another 


rather dis 
One Jacob 
of Mrs. 
presented her witha hand 
some piece of cloth. It appears that Ja 


cobs admiration was considerably 


Govertsen, an admiring friend 


Bowardus, had 
in 
cess of his pecuniary ability, for we 
in 1639, about a 


ex 
find 
year after the marriage, 
that one Maryn Andiraesen sued the Dom 
ine for the debt due plaintiff by Jacob 
Govertsen for the price of the cloth, on 


the ground, the record reads, *‘ that Go 


MEADOWS 


vertsen could not make a present 


paid his debts. and oOsoever 


is boul 


such presents 
The 


only 


court ord 
paid p 
tate 

The Don 
sande) Ol 


OUMeCCO 


OnueeO 


Ih a ita 


Mark Meulot} 


Ve provi 


which God will qrant shall be 


erardus Bogardus, and the other ] 


ill to 
the God 
forbid. 


“oats 


] 
beSSeCeS 


which 
tii % I thre 


and il it’ hay iS 


ATOPeSALGA 
Domine Bo 


the 


or 


gardus sha roice from in 


creas 
The 


are so vividly 


to his ful ber 


Domine haracter and attributes 
traved through the 
that 


him to the eve 


nals of the aneient COLONN one e 


We 


some 


ali 


easily pieture may 
imagine ourselves seeing him fine 


Sunday morning coming out of his house 
in the Marekvelt, 
Whitehall Street 


to the echureh 


situate in the 


ar Stone, 


pres¢ hit 
his 
A large, dignified, portly 
Man, with a determine d, rrave expression 
his square Dutch face, relieved by a 


he on Wway 





ee nw ee 
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( CH 

eve a 1 iu bee nant smile, clad in 

me Dlack serge coat With large black 
ymattons running to thre bottom: a broad 
ielt hat covers lus brow, and black Worst 

ed stockings inease his sturdy limbs His 

| ire and somewhat roseate face 
oO that ait was no part of the theology 

ot e Synod of Dort that there should be 


in entire abstinence Tron the fhe sh pots 
of Egypt. On his arm is Mrs. Anneke, in 


her waist-jacket of dark cloth, with the 
tle pendent tails behind Her petticoat 

, } | 

is ot p irple eloth her neat colored stock 
es, With cloeks on the side, are incased 

] t “aft 1 
mb high-heeled shoes, betokening that sne 
is a person of consequences in her 


hand Is he silver-clasped B Dic, brought 


with her from the old country: and from 
her girdle on one side depends by silver 
chain the Psalm-book., and on the other 


ide hangs a& purse embroidered by her 
own skillful hand: over one arm hangs 
her vellow and red rain hood, to protect 
against a possible shower 

Just in front of them is walking grave 
lv Johannes de la Montagne, the Hugue 
not physician, and a learned and vigilant 
member of the Couneil, andthe right-hand 
man of the Director. With him is Cor 


nelis vander Huyghens, the Schout Fis 
caal, whose office corresponded with out 


attorney-general and sheriff. 


Before the Domine and his wife walks 
their pretty daughter Fytje, in her striped 
petticoat and golden head plaques, then a 
ruddy miss of sixteen, holding by the hand 
e brother Cornelis, then six 


her sturdy littl 
vears of age, in his knee-breeches and sil 
ver-buckled) shoes; near them are Dr. 
Hans Kierstede, the leading surgeon of 
New Amsterdam, and his wife Sara, who 
is daughter of Mrs. Bogardus by her first 
husband 

Domine Bogardus met with a sad end 
ing. He bade farewell to his wife and 
children for a visit to the vaderland, and 
took passage in the ship Princess, in the 
year 1647 His old antagonist ex-Direct 
or Kieft was also a passenger, returning 
with a fortune of ill-gotten gains extract 
ed from a misgoverned province. The 
vessel mistook the channel, and both Kieft 
and the Domine perished by shipwreck on 
the rocks off the coast of Wales. 

Not long after the Domine’s decease, 
Mrs. Bogardus determined to leave New 
Amsterdam and settle among her early 
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friends on the Hudson. She accordingly 
took up her residence at Beverwyck, now 
the site of part of the present Albany, and 
sold her house in New Amsterdam She 
vas at this time, doubtless, a lady in very 


comfort ible cireumstances for those tin es 


Besides her farm and her two houses, she 
vas the proprietor of many acres of land 
near the present village of Newtown. on 
Long Island, and also at Hell Gate, where 
she owned eighty acres granted herin 1654 
She aequired,- also, land at Beverwyck 
ind from the provisions of her will we 
nay conelude that she was quite well to 
do in the world 

She must have lived several years at 
Beverwyck and died there in the vear 


(663, about thirtv vears after her arrival in 


> 


the province. Her will was made at Be 
verwyck before Dirck van Schelluyne, the 
rotary, and two of her friends, R itgver Ja 
cobs van Schoonderwert and Everet Wen 
deli, as she lay, according to the recitals in 
the will, ‘‘on her bed in a state of sick 
ness, but perfectly sensible and in the full 
possession of her mental powers, and ca 
pable to testate, and recommending her 
mmortal soul to the Almighty God, her 
{ reator and Reder mer and COnsI“HInNe her 


ody to Christian burial Her remains 


ere interred in the yard of the old Dutch 
chureh in Hudson Street in Albany, and 
there they still are. 

Mrs. Bogardus had four children by the 
first and four by her second marriage 
KF ytje 
Jansen by the first, and Jonas, Wilhem, 


There were Jan, Sara, Catrina, anc 


Cornelis, and Pieter Bogardus.by the see 
ond There seems to have been also a 
daughter Annitje by the first marriage, 
who probably predeceased her mother. 
Her daughter Catrina married Johannes 
Pietersen van Brugh; she was widow of 
Lucas Rodenbere when her mother died 
Sara Roeloffsen, the daughter who 
married Surgeon Hans Kierstede, lived on 
the present northeast corner of Pearl and 
Whitehall streets. Sheafterward married 
Cornelis van Borsum, the owner of the 


ferry to Long Island, and subsequently 
Elbert Elbertsen. She was a great pro 


ficient in the Indian languages, and acted 


as interpreter between Stuyvesant and the 


Esopus and the Wappingers, the Agh-in 
sack, the Long Island, and the Staten Isl 


and Indians, when their treaty was made 


with Stuyvesant in the spring of 1664 
The great session was held in the coun 


cil chamber at Fort Amsterdam, where the 
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various representative chiefs assembled 
That Vas the last treaty of peace between 
the Hollanders and the Indians, and was 
signed under a salute from the guns of the 
Kort Another daughter, K'ytje, died be 
fore her mother. Then there was Cornelis 
o married Helena Teller, of 


2 
Bogardus, wl} 


Albany, where he resided till his death in 
1666; William Bogardus, who was clerk 
in the Secretary's office at New Amster 
dam, and subs« quently postmaster of the 
English colony there Pieter was the 
voungest, born in 1645: he afterward lived 
at Albany, and in 1673 was a magistrate 
sy the provisions of her will the first 
four, Roelotf Jansen’s children, are to di 
vide amone them 1000 cuilders, to be real 
ized out of proceeds of the farm on Man 
hattan Island She also gives to her son 
Jan, who is vet unmarried, a bed and a 
mileh cow, and to Jonas and Pieter a lot 
and house in Reverwys besides to each 
a bed and a milch cow as an equiva 
lent for what her married children had 
received She gives to her grandchildren, 
Roelotf Kierstede, Annatie van Bruch 
and Gametje and Rachel Hartgers, and 
to Fytje Bogardus, a silver mug each \s 
to the rest of the property, the children 
and descendants are to share alike by rep 
resentation 


THE FARM 


The farm ealled the Domine’s Bouwery, 
Which has been the subject of much con 
tention, was granted by Governor Van 
Twiller to Roeloff Jansen and his wife in 
1636. It was then in a very rough state, 
and had never been cultivated 

The grant was confirmed in 1654 by 
Director Stuyvesant, by a patent to Mrs 


Annetje Jans, as widow of Everardus Bo 


cvardus 


The description in the patent from Stuy 
vesant is in two portions, bounded togeth 
er northerly by the partition line of ** old 
Jan’s land,” east by the Cripple Bush and 
‘the Kalekhoeck,” westerly by the river 
and southerly by the posts and rails of the 
Company's land 
On the 27th March, 1667, three years aft 


} 


er the occupation by the English, Govern 


or Nichols made a e mfirmatory patent to 
the heirs of Mrs. Bowardus, reciting the 
original grant from Van Twiller. The 
boundaries in this patent are of two pieces, 
one bounded on ‘‘ old Jan’s land” and the 
swamp on the north and east, the river on 
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m the or Lime-shell Point, extending 
south. pond, and also the swamp, while 
vas the swamp and Jan Cel 

1 Jan’s land,” as it was Cal 
find Trinity Chureh sel 


ars’ lease f ‘told John’s |; 


referred to, Ve give herewith a fae-simil 


; ‘resh-water ad rtisement of t » sale published 
prese) t City Ha | New York Gazette. 

occupied by the 
‘t. and was alter 4% O B E < O L, ~~ 
Lispenard’s mea A ghee on Tuefday the rath inft, 





. / the Houfe of Mr John Williams, 
eee geen serine 1 ‘ye rds? A Leafe from Tri- 
triad, | for Old John's Land, for 1 12 

Years tocome. 


vould compre 





between a line drawn near 
side of Warren Street on the All this northern boundary, howe, 
inal Street, or perhaps Des- vague, and it is claimed that the Anneke 
family owned far above the Des 


et,on the north, on the west by Jans 


series of ir yrosses or Canal Street line, to a line on 


Broadway Christophe r Street, the same beine em 


braced in another tract called the Domi 


ne’s Hook. Ido not find that this ownen 
| 


the records 


thern boundary was the Com 
ieen’s farm 
ship is clearly made out by 


and the location of Domine’s Hook has 
not been determined to be in this region 

The next deed we find is one from t 
ts Was heirs in March, 1670 


ds that for a valuable con 


paten 
seems to have The deed rea 
actions sideration H. Johannes van Brugh, 
above right of Catrina Roelotf his wife, Wil 
latter hem Bogardus for himself and his bro 
Kine’s thers Pieter and Jonas Bog@ardus, and 
Cornelis van Borsum, in right of Sara 
partially Roeloff his wife, and by assignment of 
Kalek Hoeck, Pic ter Bogardus, convey to Colonel Franc iS 





v4 SQ, BOGARDUS FARM 


OM 7p terre PARTess 
~& Xe \ (heer 
hy ae 
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Lovelace the Domine’s Bouwery of about 
sixty-two acres,as described in the 
from St LV vesant 


This deed from the 


S¢ rved did not conve 


lis Bogardus, 

Il Lhe ae ed, and 
. 

rensed 


[t will be remembered that 

vears after this deed was git 

to Governor Lovelace, 

frown tlic 
held it 
to the 
Treaty of West 


Andros, representing 


ed possession of New Amsterdam 
y a sudden attack, and 


year On its restoration 


elish in 1674, under the 
Governor 


York 
the 


LOOK 


and 


as proprietot DOS 


farm in his behalf, as it 


SESSLOLL O 


seized and contiseated, in be 


rice rstood. 


ot the |) uke. Gaovernor Love lace’s es 


including this Bouwery. 


The fact of this deed having been given 


the heirs to Governor Lovelace 


seems 


to have been for a ione time ftorgotten. 


In December, 1785, it was discovered by 


Trinity Church trustees, and its ¢ 


of tie heirs i 


communicated to some 


isa complete answer to their ¢ 


It does not appear that 


vas ever directly convey 


Duke, the crown, or to Trinity 
but the transfer to elms to have been 
treated practically : f it was a deed to 


the Duke of York, or, what is the same, to 


the crown 
had been made of the 


leases 


Various 
farm down to the period above last noted. 
[n 1639 it was leased to Richard Brudnell, 
tobacco plantation. It 


Richard 


Was 


for a 
le ased by 


also 
the Domine to Fouls, 


with various cattle. Atan early period it 
for 


find 


sOn-in 


was leased to one Jan van Lieden, 
the 
that 


law Van 


rent of two hogs. In 1658 we 


Mrs. Bogardus, through her 


as her altorney, under 
took to collect this rent before Lue court 


sitting at New 


corded proceedings she demands of Lau 


Amsterdam. the re 


rens Duyts, as assignee of the lease, the full 


rent of the Bouwery, which she leased to 


Jan van Lieden. 
The defendant vers that he is not 


alis 


indebted, as Mrs. Anneke had released him 
from the rent, for which he was to pay 


two hogs, and that he hath paid one 
court very properly ordered him to pay 
over the other hoe. 

In November, 1651, a lease was made by 
Evert Pels, 


the agents of the widow to 


Lhe 


al NE RMN aA AAR il 


FARM 


(yvoverno 
xty bushi 


of the 


' , 
ier leased 
lion of Trin 


rushels of 


corpora 


; 


Cant ge 
much 
applie 
Lime be 
timber 

The Earl of 


HoOUry 
W is passed re 
ACA ly Lile© ¢ xX 
utd) wen Anne, by an 


order in June, 1708, confirmed the y 


act of 1699, and not the aet 
and resumed possession of al] 
the crown 

[In 17C0, Lord Cornbury 


Kst Lb ished C*} 


vho vasa 
ous protector of the 
le ast d the Que CLS 
for as long 
ernor, and 

it to one George Rvyerse f 


rent of £50 
4 ] 
We now come dow 


W705 
lert 


actual possession, unde 


of the vear 


Cornbury, of what thev claim as not 


ONLY 


oy y } 
1 ¢ ompany 8 Or Juke 8 Llarm, extend 


t north to Warren 


Was comprehe na 


the ol 


from & Lol Lree 


Domine’s Bouw 
Yrant Was 
ich they 
In HNOSLILITYV to 


a patent from 


lniteres 


lonial Governor, Cornbury, as acti 





mn, he reeom peared as counsel for | 


vernor in these 


MAGAZINE 


f New York has also put for 
vard its claim, and the State has not be« n 
isserting its rights as owner para 


eceeding to the mehts of the 
vn lime will not admit of 
i hasty glance at some of these 


1 controversies 


he possession by the 


rvinee of New York, and the 

n there of EK piscopacy, there h: 
ivs been considerable antagonism 
jealousy between the followers of 
English Chureh and the Dutch deseend 
ants adopting the prin iples of the Synod 
of Dort This feeling manifested itself 

ly against the corporation of Trin 

Chureh, which was supposed more 
cularly to represent British influences 

P 
vas charged by their Diss« hntinge oF 


I 
ponents that the Trinity Church 


propel 
L\ 


was obtained from the crown by mis 


representation and deception ; accordingly 


the leading Dissenting citizens. in 
cl iding Wilh mae} Livineston, John Morin 


tt 
Pcotltl ! 


some ol 


nd William Smith, Jun., assisted 


and perhaps stirred up ¢ 
por- a descendant of Mrs. 


In his claims as part 


‘ornelius Brouwer 
Bogardus, to assert 
owner of the chure} 
Morris to the lands. The above-named gentlemen ap 
him on the trial of 
an action brought in his name to recover 
his share of the farm, whieh took place in 
1760, before Judge David Jones,of Queens 
County. After a 


and Lhe reé 


trial which lasted two 


days and almost two nights, the jury 
brought in a verdict for the chureh 
Relative to this trial we find the follow 
Ings notice in the New York 
October i 1760 


Vercury of 
‘Last week a remark 
. Which has been in the Law near 
20) vears, came on in the Supreme Court 
here between the Rector and Inhabitants 
of the City of New York of the Church of 
England, as by law Established 
family of the Browers, who 


able Tryal 


and the 
sued for 62 
acres of the King’s farm; when the Jury, 
after being out for 20 minutes, gave their 
verdict in favour of the Defendants.” 
Soon after this trial the church corpora 
on made extensive leasing of the proper 
We find the following advertisement 
inserted in 1763: ‘*To be let by the church 
wardens of Trinity Church, two hundred 
lots of ground, joining the stockadoes, and 
along the North River,for the term of 21 
12, or 63 years.”’ 
Another action was brought by 


one 
Colonel Maleolm, and tried 


in the year 



























1SO7 Maleolm 


He claimed that he 


set up a present 


DOSSES 
i 


sion ook DOSSeSSION 
f} ° } , ley + . } 
soon after the Revolution, the farm be n 


then deserted In the defense Trinity 
Chureh claimed possession for sixty years 
efore that tyme under a tenar hamed 
Vande nburgh The y il COolone $ 
efeated, and the old adage sa y 


ihed ol 


) 
arma ceder 
Lbout 


the vear 


Corne 





vased on the 


ot tis ancestor Cor 


1707 








r +) ‘ ® } t » 
seized of one-sixth of the farm, his brothers 





Jonas and Gans Roelotfsen ha i@ died 
nout issue The pla nt tt « imed one 
roieth DY deseent from tht and 
erred that the church entered unde 

(Jueen Annes deed.and beeame tenar Sin 

common with said Cornelis Chae egal 

doctrine invoked was the well now. One 
that no statute of limitations runs as 
igalnst One tenant in common in favor of 
lus cO-tenant in possession, but that the 
possession of Ole IS the possession of all 
of them. The plea in bar put in by the 


church was that in 1705, Queen Anne, be 

ig in possession of said Domine’s Bouw 
DY the patent referred to granted the 
same to Trinity Church in fee-simple, as 
related : 


ery, 
above under which the ehureh 
corporation had held adverse ly to all oth 
ers and that it did 


enter or claim under any deed from 


not 1k Common: not 
Mrs. 
Anneke Bogardus,or her children or heirs. 
and never admitted 


nh Common 


to be 
that 
originally they were tenants in common, 
did now and for 130 years had held in 


itself holding 


with them, and even if 


hostility to the other tenants in common, 


thus barring their right. On the other 
hand,the heirs claimed that Queen Anne, if 


she held any title at all, held it in common 
with the York 


vefore her, and that her pate nt only econ 


heirs, as did the Duke of 


veyed what she actually had, 7. e.,five un 
divided sixths of the farm. They 


also con 
tended that Queen Anne’s patent was nei 
ther signed nor sealed, and that the chureh 
was only in possession under a lease giv 
en it in 1702, 


ret 
which continued in 


That the chureh was in possession, there 


roree 


fore, either as tenant for vears under its 
lease, and could not disseize its landlord, 
or tenant 


as 


nh common with plaintiff 
under the deed of transport from the he 


and that therefore the church’s possession 
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vas also plaintiff's possession, and not ad 
verse to him, and consequentiy that n 
tatute of ! ions could invalidate the 
2) i 1 I s ¢ Ith 

1e court held t t was not dispute 

(x ! an if MOK, Ith TIS repre 
sel I © < pacit I Duke ol York 
ind ned to take. t whole title. t 








ha ih ) s tenant i 
COMMON OF O1 par Phe court also 
eld that nade no ditference lethen 
Nhe vatent ol Queen Anne Ss good 
or bad that the « irch entered ind en 
joved possession und t, and not under 
the deed of transport from the heirs, and 
consequently its advet POSSESSION, WhICH 

is proved In fact is of the whole 


allo itstandineg Lnterests 


| 11e@ 


avove Case Was twice dec ded Once 
on a demurrer to the plea of adverse pos 
session interposed, ands ibseq ue ntlyonthe 


proots taken, Che Case 


Was decided ad 
ersely to the plaintiffs on the law raised 


the 


by the demurrer, and also on proofs 


tlh 


subsequently put in as to idverse pos 
thee 


An action 


SesSSIOML DY hureh 


Was also brought in 1834 by 


one Humbert and other heirs, in Chancery, 
against 


the church, and decided 


on de 
murrer adversely te } 


» the complainants the 
holding that the 


} 
court 


statute of limita 
tions and adverss possession was a bar 
This decision was affirmed by the Court 


of Err 


In that ease the 


complainants took the 
new ground that the 
the 


Domine’s Hook or 
Bouwerv was never part of the Duke's 


or (Jueen Ss farm 


ind therel 


tore did not 
pass under the grant from Queen Anne, 
but that Trinity Church was merely 


an 
intrude ron the Bogard 


lus region and pos 


session, except that 1785 it bought out 
the mght of Corn is Bogardus in the 
property for £700, and then went into a 


regular unrestrai ssession. but which 


possession is merely as tenant in com 
mon with the other heirs 

[t appeared in ie evidence that the 
chureh had ney r put on record the above 


mentioned deed from Cornelius. and 


The 


deed Vas concealed be 


h ud 


Kept it somewhat claimants 


the 


secret. 


averred that 


as nonsuited, which 


the Court of Ap 


‘ase, Claimed that 


Ornbury in t 
Was 
1h 


be. made by 


or fora longer period t] 


prima Tacie 


rese; 
rporation 
portion 
Clall W 
S based upon certam 
over thie S ipposed 


din the State of Ne 


The crow 


wssed to the ¢ 


observed that by 
vernor Donegan to the 
ind of Governor Montgomerie in 
King’s farm and the adjoining swamp 
were expressly reserved from the general 
grant to the city of all vaeant and unap 


} ) 
propriated lands 


The last great attack on Trinity Church 
was in 1871 Asi 


uit was brought by Domi 
id Groesbeck, in his complaint 


al 
cing himself to be a Protestant minister 
the Gospel, against the officers of the 
churen 


The ground 


taken by the reverend 
laintiff he was a suceessor of 


original Duteh 
yrporators on the 
id tablishment f 


] 
oO Lire 


inhabitants 
tore 


devils kaj 
loudest. 


er original es 
Episcopal Chureh im 
he colony 

He claimed that there had been a per 
and waste of 


the chureh proper 
tits corporation Ww ith hav 
to provide for the poor ol 
hile pampering the pride of 


worldly-minded, and ** laying up trea 
s on earth in bonds and mort 
yscopal churches.” 


averred that the purpose of the founders 


raves 


a over KE} He also 





in representat 
at the Sv 


mit the ¢ 


corporat 


rrounds were 


Bogardus, has come to | 
of one Miss Harriet Van 


2 mel 


Lite, ¥ hnenecta 


scendant of Pieter Bogardus. a son of 


vere true, the plaintitf could not by old lady, to whom it is st ited to ha 


have any recovery Some of the al riven by he r Qn the strength 


leged grounds taken in s ipport of the d and a pair of cold ¢ ir-ring’s that o1 


miurrer were as queer as those of the com longed to her venerable ancestor as per 
plaint Among them were that the Chure] 


h sonal property, appleation was reeenth 
f 


of England holds the Catholie faith to be made to the S irrogate of Albany for let 


necessary; that it does not use the word ters of admir istration upon the personalty 


Protestant; that by its Twenty-first Art of Mrs. Anneke Bogari 
it acknowledges the authority P The Surrogate of County 
t of faith: and that ; fused to entertain the ation 
though uther is esteemed as a saint matter is now on appe 
among Protestants, in the calendar of the Ter f the Supreme Court from hi 
English Church he is not so crreata worthy 


cision. f letters of administration are 
or St. Clement, Bishops of granted 


as St. Peter the int tion 1s to open the legal 
Rome, or rt Boniface, st Svivester, or st Dattle lal ah accounting 
Gregory also Bishops of Rome 


Other grounds in s ipport of the de ’ t t t of land has not on 
murrer were that the Sy nod of Dort ney peen he Dyed forensic b: 
tended really to settle any doctrines bone engaged 
Christian communion, but only contest; heads have been broken and shots 
some miserable controversies between C: have been fired in support of thy claims 
Vinists, Gomarists, and Arminians, and of the redoubtable and inde fatigable heirs. 
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Calipa 
in old 


iS mand 


iv deserted state 


rational liberty had 
minds Trom) pris 


re rh of 


forv rumb 


rreat war fort 


l appointed by the new State 
for the temporary govern 
e southern district of the State 
temporaiities ol 

lary 1784, 1s 

lamation val the eonduet 
‘e@bert and Everardus Bo 

is Cooper and Abraham 

In Intriguing 

ne tenants on the land 

be here remarked 
occupation of the 
state au 

Ol as 

Cialis miade 
ership of the land 
Bogar 

blished 

tle. and that 
tenants had 
echureh, takin 


*?) 
ence of the Bogwardus 


ing the Revolution, had taken 


itious possession, and they charge 


h pilfering their lands, and 


inconscientious defense at the 


t LeLys 


} 


DOCArTAUS 
omeet at Cape's Tavern On 


Ih h importance relative 


illed Domine’s Hook, 


belonged to her 
rardus now took practical 


resumption of POSSESSION 


{ ] ] 
tne le@a 


avoid 
‘bed possession by the church Le 
cordingly established himself in a hous« 
the farm on what is now Chambers 
his son He nvy On a part of 
e farm at Reade Street, and his son John 
In a house at the corner of Reade and 
Chapel streets; he also located Lewis B 
Bogardus in a house near formerly St 
John’s Square, in Hudson Street, which 
Was known amone the heirs as the °‘ pos 
session” house 
Cornelius B. also took possession of a 
pit of clay near Thomas Street, and daily 
dealt it out at a shilling a load, and also 
sold gravel from a pit which he had sur 
rounded by rails 
An old lady claiming to be one of the 
heirs, named Mrs. Broad, also took posses 
sion of an old house called the Fort, nea) 
the foot of Reade or North Moore Street, 
surrounded by a breastwork and trench 
Here the old lady intrenched herself, and 
stoutly maintained her possession trom 
the time the British left, in November, 
1783, until 1787. We are told that she 
drove away people vho came to take 
away any of the earth from her fort by 
pouring boiling water on them 
The doughty Cornelius also located a 
dozen more of his retainers on different 
other portions of the farm as tenants He 
menaced and intrigued with the tenants 
of the echureh, and detied the temporal! 
and spiritual forces of the chureh to dis 
possess him 
In June, 1784, Trinity Church raised an 
army of men and bovs, under the com 
mand of one George Trenis. a Hessian, 
and pulled down and burned the Bogardus 
fences. The Trinity Church army then 








hh corpora 


TL ULE Ee 


ed the following prov 


‘Whereas the 
e advertised for 


House, on 


anadsitumnte 


I 
; { 
tsot 


ad othe 


Hook 


olding rights undet 
itent, Do Hereby Give Notice that 


termined to support thei 


grant former! 





il 


Liiree or 


hvince Jobn OT 


come home again to Hong 
are on the steame 


al 


we ! 
ght of land, and | 


Russel] 


LAK 


at he is Hiong 
Kong and going back to vet married 
married 


l 


to vet 

though there’s 
nm us He's a young fe] 
t formed He 


His character isn’t 


in feeling than I was 


when I left Vie 


older 

ws ago 
John, as usual 
‘s had some sense 

Mademoiselle Tavernier! 
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Phen 


Nero and h1ogabalus rolied int 


Waticee LtO-aGay 


re nothing to ime¢ His letter or 


to go to Honge-Kone was a m: 
‘e of eoneise Enelish, and he eal enough 
protligate voun® scoundrel ‘rue have sent 
lat 


Ul time 1t was Dy letter; | dont ! by Way Ol 


that even Unele John would eall 3 post new 
prothgate young scoundrel aC IS probably 
But the de: feLloy ad @1y me ¢ Whom ho one 
letter of eredit for a thousand pound L like 
and ] ist after I had been dropped 1 intellect. 
college, too | certainly ought tl June 
made it last longer than ten month To-morrow 
And | had been so anxious to g a apict 
German university! I had professed such 


a fondne sS for DOOKS, and beg 


earnestly to send me to Heidel be rg 
then the way I went off from Heidelberg 
‘so dark the manner of my taking 


[ know some one must have writtei 
though, about Mademoiselle Tavei 
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is olf to Mou 


LO-IMOrrow "eally seems to et 


ri Ls 
} w} f } 
prospect, and 
1 
} 


{ 


oO does | nele doun [In othe 
Me GOOaAS ce livered as pel 


; 
nt. Lthink there ought to be some 


from the consignee. It seems she is 
lly stavine with the Morleys 
July 20 Boston. The more [ think 
the more determined | am that I 
not go down and gobble up this poor 
perfunctorily, like a Minotaur. Not that 
Lam ill lisposed toward her; on the con 
oondon ts sR l we ary {f 1 could only get some private 
o Miss Morlev befor vav of finding out whether her heart is 
f course { ally : ‘ul as Unele John thinks it 
Lonly be present at our meet 
not be met—a dispassionate 
hird party, as it were—I think I could tell. 
[could then note the tell-tale blushand oth 
mdieations How curiously unpractl 
Unele John to think she can real 
in \ With a man she has never 
I might present myself inecog., but 
trick is used up; besides, she expects 
me, and would see through it directly. 
Moreover, it would be all up with me the 
moment she saw me, Il fear. Unele John 
never told her how old I was, and I never 
but one punotograph taken—in Hone 
and that w: years ago 
July 22.—Rodick’s Hotel, Mount Desert. 


This is a curious place. A great bio tin 


de} structure with a huge plazza, SeV 

tened | hundred rooms, and almost as many 
ing cirls The plazza is cro vded with 

lalong them, and I hardly dare go out there. 
feared When LI do, L catch the eyes of so many 
of them that I feel | am blushing myself. 


name is kh vitl } ‘ H i ought to be beyond blushing, but I am 
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\ HONG-KONG HANT 


too modest. t 


doesn tL kno 


VS noticed 
issel] He ; 


nkKINe that 


ith me 
U} Unele John 
mistaken in the warmth 


toward me 





other 


dressed 


and am going the 
m Chipman is a nuisance hie 
» all 


erhnoon Boys of that 


¢ 


any business to be | 


loating 
ith vounge women at the 


I seu 


they ought to have some steady oe 

tion “When I was Tim Chipman’'s 
ce Twas sent to Hong-Kong. 
Night.—True to my 


a 


regular habits, I 
in my journal as usual, though 
theevening verge on tragedy. 
as admitted I fur 
excuse for Wither 
did not seem deep 


bad sit? 


by the 


a tender dimness 


had not vet 


re d heart 








\ 
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ing lovers er, Emily (i called her Emily), the othe 








e! e mal ifter had been naught to me { told her that 
‘ If she ¢ hel etrothal out of hand to a man she 
ner mood ha never seen could not be binding: 
rarity But I her Unele John was atyvrant—I lied eve 
ist irn | to that extent: that I (Russell) knew n 
\ bo ' elf (Witherspoon) tobe a profligate Kven 
ent thre V] that co irdlv. bac <Diting slander on the 
courses Oner or man she supposed herself engaged to did 
But then Twas not rouse her indignation Finally, J 
€ Lavernier Clasped her i my ins and be sought tie 
© the other to leave him and fl vith me And, b 
Mork V i Heave hn, she said Slie would! 
{ hel Phi Then, indeed, I rose, and with a bitte 
flicultv, and] ‘ ugh denounced her. | dropped her hand 
ror another i ipon the bank,and told her that I seorned 
trophe to-night ier treasonable love. And she laughed! 
! ould do it bet She seemed without a vestige of a cor 
| | ee. 20 lal science, and my invective became so strone 
that at las I was orimly pleased tO ser 
found out. We ve herery. Finally, she eried so much that 
I \] ! | [was foreed to soothe her a littl 1 fear 
1 ( ed she mig become hysterical She ha 
( t omething Ciasped mn her hand, and w 
i R t eepll ovel t strangely a Wd Uunnatuy 
[ looked at it: it was a photograph 
sea The photograph of a fourth L tool 
t 0) ‘ f 1 from her and held it up to the moonlight 
t of Gree lt iS mine it is one [ had taken in 
( Leros 1 KAN Hong Kong 11\ years ago Unele Jol 
bald Poreupiic had sent it to hen before my arrival 
( } | sn vas still erying, but laughing 
¢ con nted to 
‘ ruta erve have you known me ] 
} »>»D the im 
( » Pred ‘ \ the first. of course,” she said 
en and there ‘‘ when your friend Mr. Russell was pre 
It became horribly sented as yourself—as Mr. Witherspoon.’ 
ring me on And the little drawl she gave my name 
[| began to pity even recalled tome at once her sareastic, offend 
the eold eat on ed manner of receiving me. 
c s| vas Un When we got to talking about practical 
i wtior to us things—that is, just now—I began to 
ced me beyond all blame her a little for her deceit. She ask 
her hand (the night ed me what [thought of mine. I had no 
it. thre ives scarcely answer readv at the moment So IL told 
ron moonl t, and her WV ought to write to Unele John at 
st icha night as ones The old fellow will be so much 
i Ls, 0 ol }) is 
nts have been eat July si Tam not going back to Hong- 
rhand, again I . Kong. Weare to live in New York. Tim 
loatl it Chipinan is going to Hong-Kong 
I e stil nore [ [ must reserve the last page Of my jour 
( e | nel na r some commissions | hay to do for 
red rt ne for M SS mini in tne ety nal this is the 
et ngaged to her in END OF VOL. XIV 

















“Ope taneua 


ind | win sure hi Ss SLULO? is 
Londoners, would have fe 
prise 
Yet it is true: an unheeded 
Inknown river runs throug 
London, hold ne IS que 
Vou. LXX.—No. 420.—38 





lative veherme 


taxed had he | 


rom end to ¢ 





yW* Na certain famo ! 
Sian Francisco visited Ls 
rs ago is LL 1ed ) 
) Sa ) s Enelis 
Oo c Hh ¢ i 
LOUS > pliner Ones 
stor Ch die aco } 
( SHOULG St t lo Lie ( 
\ excla ed ou Pan 
it do vou ¢ t reve 
is two o ree honre rid 
it Lshould eallae ist 
reached this rt Bu t 
recise Knelishman enton 
»eXplain that the ( \ 
Stunce away that they ¢ 
SIE vcab or outside i 
OWh the river nde) ro 
the house Ss, DV ral or Dv Pra 
roots through Lie Borough 
istonishment expressed Wit 


ice, of the San 


I} 


ma 


+} 
ii¢ 
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, ‘ re res or more id twe 
( / Co fry Wit Oo el tis, to en i 
I ( descent of ¢ t foul feet 
R | i basins and do ( 
eu ‘ a o i Uli ign fT 
l rire " ls wton is hece 
f » « ti tunnel, straigh wid cee 
Phe « saa mean depth of ab 
| i a s tv feet ib width at the be 
r , { nad fort elght Teet at the suriace 
| i CO to allow three full-sized barges to pas 
) ( t \ ( Ortabiy These barges bere thirtee! 
ao t 1 On oO ‘ to four hn feel wide, and Troi sixty ve 
ro Mia iu ) ‘ ret to seventy feet long The hale 
CO 0) | i Mand havigation Of the country once 
i ( ro s ypped iit Pa ldineton This canal Col 
Ot ine thie iter Com MmMuUbication OF the 
| 1) ( terior to the Thames and its docks at 
\ \ ‘ old rt Mmehouse vas begun October 14, 1812 
Moreen trea and Tnaliy opened for tralhe August 1 
| a ( INI it received its Mame from thie 
i l ( \ | i | I ilrst entviemian ti europe as he Was 
\ Phas Sal then regarded by a subservient nation 
1 { ) ( Phere ere fine doings at its formal open 
ol nig mM aquatic procession of boats and 
| ( i 1 argves flaunting with streame flags 
(i | ( ( oud floating everywhere Mer. Pink's History 
! ( t f Clerkenwell gives a truly loval deserip 
‘ ) Ono Lilie est Ties 
) 1 ! t Brentior Phe journey from Brentford to Padding 
| t ! ! pass around ton ismade up of twenty miles of the com 
i it "ae ado i con ra mionest COUNLPY ecanalling aibelt through 
nto thre imes at | elrouse The Rh i charming country Qur entrance to 
cre I ( } ) Pen Prow tach ONO Is, OGGLY enough and vet quite 
| ou i distanee of eight like London hich holds within its in 


n Ss and ulf, in wh distance there finite self every other place in the world 






































. ' peenmas >. reine 
ies 
P THROUGH LONDON BY CANAL S54 
KENSA GR N 
hrough a bit of France Passing e world’s mart that we have. and a ile 
us OF thismile through Paddington trade Spe 
old elog ientiv to sight id Smell ape Ihe 
( ol nig ( i telegraph poles bristle 
I ( urd as American towns: thy ( i 
i¢ HOUSES rec ill the suburbs of the MiOsSL diay 
1 the facturing of Enelish provincial to 
ers eda the wrass s Opes a i be thie rivantye oOods Stations and the tee rh 
ond: one indolent tree croops stiessly Ing industry tell of London alone Phiese 
i Live end We [OOK to see thie PPAWTDY one ro S Oo] Pheatotp rick tenements On 
irms Of the cheery CHEEKY Washer-wo our right ¢ e adirect on the canal. and 
nen hanging their linen, the streak of seem tO Use It as a se er for their refuse 
oap-suds floating down-stream But it nastiness is all about us and vile smells 
ail a vision of the old f rench towns pervade Space The ir back Vards are used 
id we are startled back to newest Lon as drying grounds for the washine that is 
don by the rows of fresh brick houses of perennial With sueh people ali the world 
Queen's Park, a new quarter of Wwork- over; similarly, too, as we see forever in 
men's homes The somewhat com such quarters ¢ ery here, there are count 
nonplace street is already wbelled—not less small children tal r cCare « el No 
cerision Fifth \ven if Ola sinall babies 1h Lhiese nae i S wid Om thre 
board and, in addition to t S attraction, roofs of the sn eXtensior Qn the op 
biOl) the road Detlwe nit and the car il posite SIC rye t oOard schoo Lhie 
pass all the lone day il Ouch thre play round ¢ ( comes to thi i 
ear a cheering procession fo1 Lhe Tuture ters edgar © ra SQUIPINI DOVS 
residents—t lr revolting absurdities” of climb, trving i ie oO ne tha 
t British funeral hnder a small foot to drown emisel ye Then we come to 
rida Known loeally is Lhie a penny harves a ir nha eC docks with 
PIU oe ” and Ve re in the mudst of a lit out end Cli irees are loading al d 
tl flee of monkey - boats aeep OW) Ih mioad Line ive p t With sand and 
th ater with bricks and sand Vhich stone l od Thilo hea bhanure 
Theyv have brought from Da Lhe na dust.a es; « MmsV cart ire Comune and 
Yedding and Yewsley and are ere u olng, sa ! Ss are buzzing, hammers 
hOad lng for these brand hew ibuUrDps ¢ Clattering Oo te ( Miehh OUSV With shoy 
Kensal New Town and Queens Par els ow on the sand and loud on tl 
We are really In London at last SLOT, all about It Vas here and at Bat 
Itisa characteristic introduction to the tle Bridge LO that the dust and ishes 
r 
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gee. or 
on Sis 
aC ; 
DEL ee menee 

é --ite 


stretl 
hand, faced 


Ve dassive dal 


mee Fe wine 


land broken: the heavy } 


houses 


eae es rer 


upon at are stuecoed 
seamed and shabby 
lisconsolate 


its 
trees seem tired 
to kee pup appearances 


Crass Is completely discoun 


a abl crooll 
Am dl a 


back again 


I] that is dirty and dreary an 


stressful through wi 


ich we have passed 
re have been elimpses of bria lit 
SS Simall pleasure-boats are allowed to 
tat Bofthin had ply on parts of thre 
Harmon had fe 


canal, and have given 
to the scene \ lone barge ealled the 
iored in front of a green 
Her, Ove Gy Brooks. ! 
his sign that he has ** boats 
| 


( ambridge is ane) 
field, and its ow 
forms Us Dv 

Is and pienie parties 
promises well in 
celal quarter and that 


Near by 


this commer 


sign eladdens us 


a bit of squatter sovereignty as 
On the ragged piece of land 
are rough shanties, stumps of trees 

reck of a real rural hedge. Men 

smoke pipes and do nothing very hard, 

and women are wiping their stripped arms 

and the drear 1 l and resting after their perpetual conflict 


immense \\ th soap-suds and duds 


Wron-TOUNAPY 
rton Work-house 


We pass Green's 
long narrow shed, wherein 


there is a pretty picture of men tinkering 
t } ] 


those slim shells, graceful enough, but 
Stands the ‘| vhich MAKE ¢& man, safe ina broad barge, 
vomen, dreary shudder to look at; and just when we can 
qd work it doe bear the sq ialor of 


hoat-house, a 


yvona tt 


the tenement-houses 
inder Harrow Road Bridge, no longer we are saved by the sight of the 


shabby gen remains of a country village. On the low 


brick cottages vines clamber, and birds are 


my) than all 








THROUGH LONDON BY 


whistling in them and in the few old trees 


nuine green hedges divid 


l } 
which geese Vaadi “TICKED 


ing rushes ri vht from the 


er, which has become j ream Spark 


sunshine, rippli he breeze 


turesque little buliding standing beside 


canal beneath the War mad Bridg 
| Wi 


it is queerlv enough Cal 
the load 


W I¢ k Re 
led 


measured 


Line 


if re 
re 


APLOUS irges, [rom Wi 


each 


PADDINGTON 


gentle smoke floats from the chimneys. 
A nice old lady in a sun-bonnet is picking 
at things in the bushes: a clean old gen 


tleman mends a rake; a muscular maiden 
at a stable door It is all 


all 


spot ealle d Pad 


mixes 
peaceful and pretty, 


manure 


and it is that re 


mains of the quiet rural 
dineton Onee * 


the nobility and gentry,” no human be 


ing tell 
and Paddington ends. 


can now where London beg 


It ends for us practically at this 


pic 


a choice promenade for 


measurement is made by means of a hol 


low staff, through which runsa rod mark 


ed off in 
lies al 


feet and inches, and as the boat 
of the 


the width 


ong canal, here nar 
to admit it, this 
the water, the 


thus marking the 


rowed 

statf 

projecting 
‘hes Within 


ing the tf 


Into 


rod 
dry 
the office are tables iy 


19 onnage of each boat used on the 


canal, and thus the amount of the load is 
calculated, and the charge is made aecord 


ing to a fixed rate These charges are 
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WAKES 
recesses 
ut 
cordag 
and a mast, 
these sailing 
pass imtoo the Caha 
boat, bottom up, On 
ulffv dow that see 
once, except W here 
e cat crouches motionless at the cabin 
The rest of the crew Is made 
ip ol al l rman and Woman, evit 
man and W 7 i lel, earnest 
man’s Ci 
ly dressed in simple st 


cerchief over hie r 


‘acompact and comfortable 
r ] 


ld skipper, from whom 
luctant consent to 
r-beateh marine 
VS scantily 
whose oaken Vis 
wrinkles 
patched, hi 
Lew jersey 
md his neck is 
ai andke reli 
ind takes geloomy \ 
na especially ol 
nagement of the canal 
tself to his judgment, 
cets aground, owing 
the water—a frequent 
rt he expresses him 
indignation : ‘* There! 
ifloat now; it’s ‘er ’ead.as 
know ‘ow to load 
never tells yer wen 


‘re goin’ to lower the water, nor no 





CANAL 


Y 


LONDON 


OUGH 





> 
N 


THI 


hon 


our 
aroun 


and 
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HARPER'S N 
( ‘ y i ! empered DY Ss ae pressed profe sSslona 
, ! vuut left to ew ( evervthing Pleasant place 
chee ( en theres plenty o water; but 
4 ode } en there ! and that’s mostly always 
me “” mis’able ‘ole Thank goodness 
| ‘ I ere & ts t ( ‘ and our trou les ~ 
{ e) : Not e1 elv over. for atthis juneture we 
\\ Oost e passing arow of the pervasive vouths 
COC) Cro | Yona renee all silentandall damned 
( ( ibiesare ou spicious skipper would quote lac 
‘ ‘ ( ( ta ( hei ie een Tn bis ine Then SHence 1 
o e) c portentous to me ind as we pass 
ne ¢ 1) a ist mo ne, our o1d horse think 
\ ( of the oats in the tin bucket tied oven 
| host is driver thinking of nothing 
iss oO rial itall save how to sleep without stopping 
) ALK one ribaid vouth leaps down 
r > | W oor hati E 2 ehement Cesture md altarme 
ip of « tone induces the old mariner to turn ane 
mmcbot se ( say, there, mister, [ sav! if ve 
‘ \ bley don't take care vou ll be took up and » 
naforethe beak for furious dri ing! Lhe 
‘ ( ( { tuyvi to ira isdolefulls *Now.then.vo 
| ents of the Humane Society, why cari t 
eounti vou do something about this sort o° thing 
( " ‘ s \ istead oO votherin’ forever about dumb 
( i wiles This w isthe position iInwhiech 
a red ter mucl cogitation, he had at last places 
rass i) the two mysterious strangers, having ais 
) na " pra missed Troms tis mind as utter! hntel 
au co e@ 1S rst Theory that we were scient ( 
\' . throu parties on discovering our @ross 1e@norancs 
ds oO ounds of of all the phenomena of canal navigation 
ZO il Garde e quaint build- and his second theory—held for but a fleet 
| le vy the foliage, the queer’ ing moment—that we were capitalists 
S and ‘ wbout on the bank willing to purchase part of the eanal if 
ein whi wasts and birds have been we found the business warranted such i 
eht from othe unds, givea flavor of vestment At no period of the voyag« 
se other lanc >the unfamiliar seene had he held us guilty of being addicted t 
discordant shrieks « the parrots, missionary work,on the suspicion of which 
ed here in indveds, drown the pip- we had been reviled at frequent intervals 
ot the tle ad birds in the trees from the tow path. We now revealed to 
e is a far- dist rumble of eab him ourtrueealling on the canal. Never 
eels: no other sound comes to us, save shall I forget his despondent visage as he 
e steady tramp of our sedate steed and shook his head ruefully, after rumination 
e musical plash the tow-rope as itis ‘*Ah, it’s a fluctooatin’ game, this ‘ere lit 
led taut with each impulse, and then ery game; vere all up in yer stirrups on 
ishes agam tine Vate Leross a lit day, and flat down on the ground the next 
ridge ahead—it might be a scene on I ean write and cipher, and I might ha 
e stage ol Drury ahve DASSES a DeEVYV Of cone into the office up our way but. lor 
ung girls ping and chatting, swing a office! Ud ruther hey forty year a-bar 
elr piel misket he anas, ana vin as | hey hed “ 
mor raceful than they, the fawns So, floating on our barge or lazing along 
und st ! the trees and aaze upon the tow-path, tl rough as pleasing a scene 
Sv nf itened eves urty asmy inits way as any for which we sail around 
etle dawe ey are savs our grim skip- the world, we reach the end of Regent's 
per Even he is touched by the tranqu Par vith Primrose Hill rising on the 
beauty of scene, albeit his admiration left—two places in such close proximity, 
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vet in such contrast to each other in every ire toned down from the cheerful count: 
way The town has ¢rown ipallaround abandon of those e have just passed to 
them both, eareiess of Moth Pr Shipton s to i-bred decorum Hest trl eCDroo 
prophecy “that when London shall sur has learned her lesson Lady Teazle ] 
round Primrose Hill, its streets shall rur put o er fine elothes 

with blood.’ Just behind it lies Chalk Everything in this quarter is. frig 
Farm, now acommonplace railway station, ly fine mortentously proper: a massive 
once famous as a duelling field, being a sé chureh On tlhe bal ADOVE frowns dow1 


cluded spot, vet not too Tar Trom town 
It was here that Tom Moore and 
Francis Jetfrey met and fought with 


t 






the a leadless pis ols of By rons sneer, 


for the police eame on the eround and 





TH CHARLES STREET BRIDGE, REGENT S 


took them all off to Bow Street Here stood upon our Vagabond enjoyment: we ar 
the Chalk Farm Tavern, a famous old-time awed by a noble garden of sueh aristo 
resort; and here was held the Chalk Farm cratic bearing that it micht be the pare 
Fair, that ‘melancholy mockery of merri- aux cerfs of some great swell: and al 
ment,’ as Mr. Sala ealls it our reverence is excited by the ruins of a 
We turn a sharp corner to the left, church or a chateau picturesquely pose¢ 
shoot under the Meet water Brida SO in an old plaisance. It sa shock to our 
ealled because here the canal Spits mmto finest feelings to na it it s all art 
two—and surprise anew scene The arm ficial—a theatrie fabrication like the dun 
to the right turns south along the east freon of Eeeelino at Padua Here, how 
edge of Regent’s Park, among fine resi- ever, is a wall real enough: a hard hig 
denees, past the great Albany cavalry wall, its top cruel th bits of bottles and 
barracks, for half a mile or so, ending in’ bits of e@lass eemented in One ould 
the ‘‘ Jew’s harp Basin.” We keep Ol to not be surprised if the owner wrote atte) 
the left. among stately Mansions, Whose his lame Hon. See. of the Hociely Lol 
very backs, giving on the eanal, have the Abolition of Climbing Boys 
an air of respectability of the most un Boys! No picture of the canal would 
friendly form Thev are square and sol be complete without them ‘¢Men ma 
id and ‘‘genteel.”  *‘Our ratesand taxes come and men may @o:” the eanal may 
are promptly paid,’ they seem to say change its character in each new-quarte. 
‘‘and bill collectors never have to call through which it passes; but the Boy r 
twice here.” Brick walls and iron rail mains, always the same, all along its 
ings separate their trim gardens, which course, playing on its tow-path, basking 
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by the placard posted on every bridge and 


When 


in tne wa 


but 


deterred 


ul penalties of fine 


, > 
out to DOVS Who 


forbidde 


hands paddlin 

Ol loose logs Spring 
me to save himself from 
Sthiav ol every passiny 
tor very well-regcu 
1O responsibility In the 

in up to his thighs 
irefully up only to 
after him a pleasure 


lf a shingle, a mateh for 
¢ ‘ °a sall as orand to him 
Bucentaur to the boy of the Vene 
iOONS He has a dog as depraved 
iwabond as the boy himself, who eon 
sents to swim ceaselessly with an imposs 
lump of wood in his mouth, till he 
through and shivering. When 
worn out they don't ¢o 
home. of course. but huddle together mn 
heaps with other boys and dogs, and play a 
dreadful game with a knife, throwing it 
up in the air and watching its gleaming 
open blade drop with breathless interest 
We are glad enough to get away from 
iis region of high walls and stueeoed 
and come into the workaday 
arehouses, of saw-mills, and ot 
foundries This is Camden New Town 
vharves piled high with timber and tiles 
vorkshops loud with buzzing saws and 
ith hammers on botler plates A tleet 
ack barges filled with coal lies along 
the sheds of the London and North 
Western Railw its great goods station 
its trains rattle over 
it iron. bridges All this busy 
refreshing change after the lone 
we have sailed through. 
come to our first lock: and 
Within a quarter of a mile, are three 
ose together, forming a sort of 
urease of gigantic dimensions 
rad Road Lock, Hawley’s Lock, 
and Kentish Road Lock—for the land here 


opes suddenly up toward the heights of 


Hampstead and Highgate. This region 


ives With us a vague remembrance of 

vled loeks, barges, wharves, docks. 
creat wheels whirl about, chains rat- 
tle, men push the long tiller-like arms, the 
heavy iron-boundsluice-gates swing slowly 
to, the water gradually rises, and we with 


it, out from the dripping stone walls about 











is, that give only a glimpse of the sky 


ibove It is a simple old atfair, this lock, 


its construction simece 


first 


changed in 
Vine 


L think of 


hardly 


Leonardo da built’ the 


1497 


ritorious matter; of 


one nh 
this, and of much other 
rhit how old Canalis are 

of how the Chinese d YW them,and the Key ) 
tians used them; of wh 
ks did 
Roman opinion about them was 


the Duke of 


itthe Assyrian and 
What the 
Then | 


Bridgewater 


early Gree vith them: of 


Come do Vn to 


} ‘ ] . 
and his vreat work, and am fast beeoming 


Society for 


‘ . 
an oObnoNxXIOUS Member OF the 


Lhe Ditt sion of Use le SS Kno vledge, W lle dt 


the lower gates sav 


apart, and we craw] 
out, and are again on our way. It is a 


way, for a mile or more, among poor 


workshops: be 


dwellings and wealthy 
tween the little baek yards of houses and 


high warehouse walls; under stone bridges 


over Which rumble vans and earts, “busses 
and eabs: under iron bridges with trains 
rattling over them into a mad medley of 
on both sides; past wharves where- 


ralis 
on is piled everything in the world with 


which men are able to build—bricks and 


stone, lime and laths and lumber cement 


and shingles, plaster and tiles, chimney 


pots for your roof, pipes for draining your 


cellar, stone for your streets, and slabs for 


your grave withal; for ‘‘it is your grave 
digger who builds better than them al 


the houses he makes last till doomsday. 


the at warehouse 
the 


ADSUPALV SInall space cle voted to corn econ 


walls of a or 


Here rise 


for the storage of corn and of beer, 


trasting queerly with that for beer barrels 


In a Way to delight Falstatf’s sense ot 


pro 
portion 
that 


ery 


a pennyworth of bre; 


The walls of a 


Sack 
rise sheer fre 
the ple isant pi 


our nostrils Nei 
house of a ereat 
Wall alone the ear 
‘Is that where the 
that’s where they makes it. 
hispersourskipper,as mor 
Wrayburn himself,with his su 
Dav and Martin Mort 


{ 


ror 


le*hi 
wood hesitates 
vhere the V ake 
Here a tow 
buildings about Back Bay of 
street a 


ts of 


> ; ‘ , 
Boston: here a i | ore 


iro. the 
thie 


Lerrace 


houses, and | town On eanal faa 


beneath, even : ist such a 


LOOKS 


} 
down on the sea below at Ramsgate : here 


isa timber pond feneed in full of logs. on 


ae f] 1 | 
Vhich we oat back to Maine: here «are 


vas-works and foundries belching 


STHOKE 


} 4 
and flame, such 


as darken the sky and 


light up the night in the Black Country 
and about Birmingham: here, oddest of 


all, in the heart of London, is a place for 
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alled since that 


rave Way to the more mo 


Kings Cross. Along the slope a 
the crest are ¢ neamped the Roman 
vious, ten thousand strong, under the p: 


pretor Suetonius Paulinus. Against the 


is advancing the great army of the Bi 
ons, of two hundred and thirty thousar 
half-savagwe warriors, under the lead « 
Boadicea, Queen of the Lleeni, and of 
Weseemtosee her herote f 

rt] 


rough the ranks, exhorting the 
*conqguer or di ( lo lO sly”: We See 


see the long combat, the Romans 
phalanx form unbroken by the suecess 
onslaughts of the Britons; we seem to se 
the seythed-wheeled chariots mowil 
down men, and the great war elephan 
trampling them The weapons W hich a 
Cast upon the evround in the flicht of t 
Britons have been dug up at interva 
inee. the bones of their eighty tho 
mder these streets 
f 


e skeleton OF one oO 


hts has been uneart 


eced out of the past 
| rhit 
Food for Cattle” star 


from huge signs, and 
stretch along the canal Cont 
timber and sierras of ceme 
the sky: a basin widens out o 
right, with its usual wharves and 
become fair warehouses; itisthe Battle Bridge ‘* Wide 
canal itsel Past it, and past rows of neat houses, thei 
i Grea terraces giving on the canal, their mori 
tune bund trees insisting on looking alive, un 
der the Caledonian Road Bridge, and 
ahead of us rises a hill, at its foot the 
open mouth of Islington Tunnel, and we 
) alongside the tow path, and oth 
ves and monkey boats come up and 
form a little fleet, all waiting for the tug 
that is to tow us through 
‘a-time on board the Alice—tea 
all through this island, the hour in 
no man “no, nor womah nel 
will do any manner of work; thi 
hour saered for tea The smoke curls 
‘ully up from the cabin funnels all 
men stretch out on their decks 
crumpled hewspapers are 
ed, and the ecanikin eclinks as it is 
from hand to hand with the smok 
Krom the COZY little cabin on 
sit come up fragrant fumes, 
sparkling strea \ and we are gratified by an invitation to 


crossed here by: come below. We go down the steepest 





THROUGH 


little ladders into the smallest 
the 


inhabited by h 


Smhallest pine 


ns: ves, surely 
orld 


ne space 1S So ¢l yap 


lah 


} 
porte aq. and 


thas so Well in 


thie proportions O } 


seeping, that »ado not ter iIncomtforta 


eramped Along one side, from the 


sterh, har 


rubis a 
bedor \ ATV al 


Qn the 


above the 


once as a 


beneh and asa locker other side 


ie two bunks, one other, 


small and so wedged in among a nest 


drawers and of ¢ ipbo irds that we should 


marvel how Growh meh could ever cet 


into them if we were not lost in wonder 


how they ever get out \ small upright 


t 


stove Is squeezed in under the Staircase, 


its little funnel running through the deek 


above, In the narrowing space at the 


other end is swunga tiny table, which lets 


down on its hinges when not in use 


Kvery square mich Is utilized: and on the 


very ceiling are strapped and hooked up 


packages of papers, account-DOOKS, serub 


bing-brushes, an extra cap, some tools, 


|, against which you hit your 
that its 


a pair of 


and a tin pa 


head. It is such a toy house 


small floor is nearly covered by 


voman’s cloth gaiters lying under the ta 
ble But the owner's heart is as large as 
her foot, and ho duchess could serve out 
her tea with a more delicate hospitality 
adver 


li isa tea of the sort alliteratively 


LONDON 





BY 


{} le } 
athoras 
and is raspineg 
wel 


SUPrrOUnA 


keep cle 
that 
her belonging 


tiie 


des 


pel Is » it mn 


ble old party is peevishly 


the hatehway me Oo} come 


up and take I ve Cim,* Ui he aay 


come below to og tea: and to us, mere 


Strangers, She IS MOV ‘Father 


do grumble a good bi but vou see he Is 


old, mrt mean dt 


Why, he 


very and tie at 


and Wwe 


dont take left t 


if 


‘arted: hie 


havy ltende. 


couldn't a-bear to do no arm to no one 


and SO W hie hh Live » il hhitnas a cuard OoVvel 


four or prisoners as ‘ad deserted and 


been ¢: Cm all go, one at a 


not to be look 1) 


in, but nene on 


“em ¢ vas allers 


And 


he was admiral’s fisherman, too, he was 


er peached On ‘im: vet li 


in dread after that, and so he left 
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e tunne ist under the crest of the | 
Pe CO | W 4) ) tu if ouctht to here i 
‘ ( ao tiie Is Hneton SLOpe it for 


( ! ethan aquarter of thie hic 
‘ | iter SUPDIYN 
Phe glorious summer sun sparkles on t 
ater and a brisk breeze dimples it as ai 
Stand riter clunb down to the to 
) thie t dav, and in a moment ( 
i Son 5) { indreds of miles away from Londor 
‘ ALO i yn its bustle and its business, fron 
rom splendor and its squalor, from its stree 
1 tru ire i fu of por urs tome, as Fleet Street wa 
‘ e vault to Dr. Johnson, but which are to so mat 
machmery is to the voung De Quine Voontlyv stoi 
dl « 0 eels earted step mothers A row of ec 
ih ! 0 istical houses with pointed windows t 
thet ) rick battlements looks down on the eanal 
on Phe nie their gardens slope to the @rassy banks 
cr} 2910 sta art trees hang over, and at the end o 
es hich. 17 feet the vista shines the white arch of the tu 
oug tive ) ‘ v broken cirele half full of water 
It i ioubt its pine nouth Perfeet silence 
‘ ‘ I POSSeSSILO ot tine place | el Live 
| npse of act Vseen through the wrace 
t | re ful ret, Of the bridar beyond is not ith 
con ~ ) sive, and when we have passed under it wid 
“ See Oo aown e City Road Basin, with it 
{ Ob per vharves and ea ts.its pufling steam-barges 
tssmoking chimneys, the town dimly seen 
) ta vehind it all seems far away, and does not 
to rola: thre trouble us The little house of the lock 
oke tloats bic eeper atthe City Road Lock ts picture sque 
! it all placed on the sumunit of the slope wedoed 
na Febru n against the wall, for our pleasure In 
( LDV lit deed, all the loeck-keepers’ houses that we 
‘ asp pass are in harmony with the strange scene 
ches of Mood and not like any other houses. They are 
t cult) usually but one story high, thin as a lath 
Thean ( and but little longer, all doors and win 
o t a dows: the narrow roof holds up half a 
it mane dozen chimneys of red briek, with reat 
t ric red chimney-pots all in a ro In this 
( ¢ ‘ er construction everything is compact 
‘ ose clean, cheerfu there is a little fire in 
! ‘ tle kitehen bv contented Woman is 
Ironing at the little table; in the littl 
rice . ! room bevond a modest meal IS sel 
morn « oO waitin the leisure of the lock Keep 
er. the « e) ii the two or three little bedrooms 
( ot thre mid re as cozv as those. of a vacht 
i it enc Phereisaday and anight man to each loe 
ite of ferna- each one on duty from six to six of the 
CLOW Vavs ready to open and shut Lhe 
t streaks rates, and to ~ do the paddles.’ 
{ wult ima Our barge this morning is large and 
come from massive, its deck entirely unencumbered, 
masses over the its dead level broken only by the tiller, 








ee ee i 3 fa x m 
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by two solid square posts near the stern, every tow) n Kent whieh a boat 

and one toward the bow there is no trim reach sole Come evel farther ahele 
bin, but a dark and dirty den doing duty from Harwich Lpswe ind the ports 
for one, and deck and sides are a dull lie hortl I on ey OULS COlE 





IN LIMEHOUSE BASIN 

black This barge is one great wooden low as this, for they turn in to un iu 
tank, filled with gas liquor from the works the City Road Basin 
above, to be converted at the chemical Along shore, too ve pass throuch " 
works at Beekton, down the river, into” stirring scene All the ashes of all the 
dyes, perfumes, and ‘‘ harmonium,” which town that have gone down the er to 
seems to be our skipper’s expression for these just-mentioned yp ve come 
ammonia It is not a liquid that one back in the shape of bri d are piled 
vould select for a pe rfume now; indeed up here along the vA : Phe monst 
1. 1S vilely malodorous, and even the ter coal vards ol t ett Simit and Co. hold 
rible ‘ tuppenny” cigars we have found mountams of coals nad farther along are 
alone shore do not drown its fragranes acres OF Chalts id Castings, and pipes 

Krom. the Citys Road Lock to Vietoria and every sort of unwieldy iron thn 
Park are two miles of toil and of trattie The massive walls of foundries strete 
We see thi change from above in the along he bank, their tall chimneys 
character of the barges, which become grenadier sentinels, keeping atch o 
larger, running up to eighty tons and these fortresses of trad *Then’s t 
even more; many of thein have masts Blenheim Works, and that one’s here 
and are adapted for sailing on the rive) thev makes them. Gi utling euns for the 
They hail from Rochester, Stroud, Maid war, our skipper explains The skeleton 
stone, Faversham, Sittingbourne, and from shapes of the gas holders stand out MLISty 
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na 


if 


fortress, 1ts 


bape 


res, out 


Quaker 
t 


ol 


Vards 


yoo, 


ood 


lads 


ladders of 


MiaAKING 


Mia 


ected charm 
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here, are 


al 


home 


rHk THAMES 


Here is a row of workmen's dwel] 


rs commonp| ice ¢ nough, doubtle SS, Dut 


redeemed from squalor by the tender car 


viven their little gardens These othe 


Snail houses, but one story Ohh, are | 


homes of to and po 
homes Wi ther 
of tlower Dots, and of common 
isformed in Wil W-Oardens 
(On the harrow terrace 
ier front, children play 
look out through the iron rabuines on 
ese queer people that are passing on the 
The London poor are fond of ; 
of nature, and no matter how de 
vraded the quarter, one’s eves are cheered 
1\ the delicate green of leaf or the vivid 
splash of color of flower on the cellar 
doors or away up in garret windows 
\nd this is certainly a squalid quarter we 
now pass through—Shoreditch and Hox 
tonand Bethnal Green on our right, toward 
thesouth; Kingsland and Hackney toward 
the north, on our left. And while our 
odorous barge is passing through Acton’s 
Lock we will go ashore and look about 
An engine is snorting alongside the lock 
“a stationary engine,” explains our 
skipper, ‘’cos it’s always there’—and it 
pumps water into the canal when needed, 
There is one at nearly every lock below 
this to the Thames. 
We are skirting the southern edge of 
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Victoria Park, and while Old Ford Lock 


holds our barge we shall have time to 


take a look about. Iam at once irresisti 
bly reminded of the Buttes Chaumont of 
Paris; not indeed by any likeness in the lay 
of the land, but by the situation of both in 
their respective cities, and by the class of 
They 


are both reclaimed from wild lands lying 


people for which each is planned. 
in the northeast of each city; both intend 
ed as play-grounds for the working people 
and the poor population all about them. 
Victoria Park lies near the low commer 
cial quarter of Whitechapel, adjacent to 
Bethnal 
Green and of Spitalfields, the latter filled 


the manufacturing districts of 
with families who have been weaving silk 
ever sinee their Huguenot fathers settled 
here, fleeing from Catholic persecution 
after the revocation of the Ediet of Nantes. 
three hundred 
icres, the ground admirably laid out, and 


The park covers about 


almost perfect in the disposition of its trees, 
its flower beds, its long lines of rose bush 
es, its graceful sheets of water. It is kept 
as clean as a conservatory. Beyond are 
aeres of woods, of open fields, of generous 
all enshrouded in 
the delicate haze which makes the English 


spaces —real countrys 
landseapesolovable,softening the hardness 
of outline,conecealing defects, harmonizing 
all harshness. The park and its surround 
Ings are ln marked contrast to Regent's 
Park, through which we passed yesterday. 
These little gardens back of the houses on 
the opposite side of the canal are inostly 
utilized as clothes-drying grounds,and are 
unkempt and unshorn, while at the West 
End we saw nature with her hair combed 
curled, old 
lings, there were trim iron fences; 


and Here are wooden pa- 


here 
we find ducks in the water, there swans 
The well-dressed idlers of all the 
week round, the tidy nurses and proper 


SWant. 


children, of Regent's Park have given way 
to the smallest of ragged girls taking care 
of the biggest of babies, to the shabby stu 
dent on a bench with his book—an engi 
and to the 
workman getting sober after his usual 
‘blue Monday”; while on Sundays all 
the toilers—men, women, and children 
of these crowded quarters fill the park 
with an orderly and well-behaved throng. 
We come back to our barge past a row 
of veritable along the 
bank of Sir George Duckett’s canal—a long 
and lonely stretch of water, reaching up 
to Stratford Marsh and Wanstead, there 
Vout. LXX.—No. 420.—56 


neer out of a place, perhaps 


Chicago houses, 


making connection with the river Lea 
navigation and Bow Creek,to the Thames 
No barge is visible anywhere upon it; its 
long vista is broken only by a bridge and 


a few far-distant masts; its banks are bush 


grown, its tow-p ith desolate. 
Ford Lock, that 


projected railway will leave the canal, 


It is here, at Old the 
and here I may as well make a show of In 
formation. This project has long been in 
contemplation, but it was only in the ses 
ISS2 that the bill 
The railway 


sion of Parliament of 


finally passed is intended 
to run along the bank of the canal from 
Paddington, the Great Western terminus, 
tapping each railway which enters London 
on the north, and leaving the canal at its 
junction here with the Hertford Union 
Canal, at the southeast corner of Victoria 
Park, to go direct to Vietoria and Albert 
Docks al Plaistow, on the 


W oolw ich. 


inense freight tratlic from all these railways 


rive r Opposite 


It is designed to take the im 


to the great ocean steamers at these docks 
Of coals alone 750,000 tons are brought 
annually from South Wales to Brentford, 
and there barged for roing down the riv 
er to the steamers, to say nothing of the 
the Midland and other 


addition to this 


coal brought by 
lines. In coal tr: 
there is the immense amount of freig 
yearly 
these 


size: al 


increasing in amount, 


arly 


roiling to 


increasing in 


rreat steamers, ye 
] 
i 


thisand all the return freight can 
be sent on these new rails direct to its des 
tination without 


transshipment Even 


now on the canal, let alone the river, near 
ly one hundred boats and barges a day, 
nearly thirty thousand a year, pass be 
and the Old Ford 
nearly a million and a half tons of 


tween Limehouse Basin 
Lock: 
goods are carried every year upon it. 
Then there will be a large passenger traf 
fic, it is believed, a great part of it from 
districts in the north of London not yet 
To bring this tratfie 


run south to 


opened by a rail Way. 
to the city a brane h is to 


Barbican; and those of my readers who 
have seen the masses of men pouring out 
of every city station from under-ground 
and suburban railways of a morning, and 
in again at night, will own that new ways 
of transit are needed. 

The bill ordains that the eanal shall be 
kept forty: feet in width, its wharves and 
landing-places all retained ; its sides, more 
over, are to be cut straight up and down, 
instead of shelving toward the middle of 


its bed as now. The railway company is 
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i blot upon 


Ss 


+7 " 
VY Vision passes, and is resoly 


ten, 


eam Monkey boat. well lac 
taut, its screw mer 

hirling, 1 little engine gasping 

1e Fidget, and it belongs to a 

jability Company’ 

There are other signs of 


us back to reality. Here 


boat-b ulding vard on the ba 
long sheds full of barges in every sti 
repair, on which men are pounding 
large brick school, its play 
and jubilant witl 
lodging - houses and 
shoulder up agai 
as the adobe pueblos 


We pass under Tric] 


and to our casual and me 


7 =: } 
Zuni Indians 


s to its name our skipper replies 
tl of such ignorance 
would you eall it? That's 

We do not ask him why an 
valled Gunmaker’s Bridge, nor 
trvman gave the name of 

oad to that shabby street 


nor how The Hamlet of Mile 


vn’ came by its name. But 
when Ben Jonson’s Bridge—one fittingly 
homely and aggressive arch—faces us, car 
rving the Ben Jonson Road over the ea 


towering to the heavens, the walls of the 


and we are In Jonson's Lock, and sce, 


Ben Jonson Board Sehool, the hugest for 
tress against the battalions of ignorance in 
all London, I venture to wonder timidly 
how the old worthy’s memory came to be 
perpetuated in this quarter. ss S pose 
there’s been a public-’ouse ’ere o° that 
name, and that’s ow they gets called so,” 
says our oracle from the heights of supe 
rior knowledge—by whiskey raised to that 
bad eminence 

We are passing through the parish of 
Stepney, and everything becomes more 
nautical. We meet many large sailing 
barges, their masts and sprits showing 
picturesquely, their brown sails triced up 
against them. This isthe parish to which 
all children born at sea are accredited, 
and it would seem that ancient mariners 
nearly done with their voyage of life have 
put into final port and anchored along 
this shore. Here one smokes peacefully 
in what he evidently considers a princely 
pleasure-ground: to me it has the air of a 








very diminutive cemetery for cats, cover 


{ with dving grass, containing a @host or 


two of a tree and the sh LKING SKE LE 
Here 
decreed 


sure-house in 


tonota 


stunmer-lhouse, some retired ship 
I 


earpenter has himself a lordly 





the Shape of a wind 


Q)nits root pi 


reons curgle and tum 


, 11 
DPrISKLV } 


tbove them its arms whirl 


and over all a weather-\ 


une twiris in the 


use of a man fishing, with complete rod 


+) } . ] 
and a lish aS DIP as he Lil In 
he shiniest of tin **On’y a bit of ‘Is 
explains our skipper, solicitously 


lest he } 


irnorance 


nieht now, is been too severe 


} 


Most MeEeMoravl1e of 


Villh our 


ill the sights of this afternoon is a row of 


delightful little cottages, with queer roofs 
mvoluted tiles, and odd windows. The 


tiny gardens are filled with dahlias and 
hollyhoeks and suntlowers, which elimb 
vert 1e bijou bowers of bliss built on the 


ers edge; they are painted green and 
vhite, with latticed fronts of lively pat 
terns. In them sit weather-beaten 
ed women lean 
over the wooden palings and forget their 


t 


men, 
smoking forever, and ag 
yoes. This is surely Holland, 

And now we havea glimpse ahead, un 
der the Great Eastern 


Railway Bridge, 


hung high over the eanal, of masts and 


vards and pennants beyond; and at the 
thoughts of the river there, leading to the 
sea and out to the vast unknown waters 
into which all these vessels sail, our hearts 
beat high, as once those of old sea-dogs at 
the sight of the enemy's topsails off the 
Spanish Main. Our last view of the eanal 
gives the impression of a great wreck 
washed up by the river: there are broken 
boats, smashed wheels, crippled carts, old 
wild whirl of lumber, and it 
the midst, on a little knoll, droops a de 
spondent tree, hanging its head all alone 

truly a weeping-willow. At last, with 
a gentle curve between two grassy banks, 
albeit worn and patched, under the two 
railway arches and through our last lock, 
we glide into Limehouse Basin. 


barrels, a 


At once we are in another world, half 
sea, half land. Vast stone quays and jet- 
ties surround a water area of about ten 
acres, and on the quays and in the water 
isa busy scene. Men and machinery are 
at work loading and unloading vessels of 
every build and every rig, lying alongside 
the jetties or in the basin, belearuered by 
barges. There are sloops and schooners 
and brigs, paddle-wheel steamers and screw 


colliers, bluff-bowed Dutch boats, sharp 
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and shap ly eoasters some low In the Water 
with their heavy cargoes, some high out 

ae unladen Moored together in 
neighborly way isthe l lrika Wardo. wit} 


vay, and the ( 


alre i) 


of] . 
trotinda, with 


ce from Boston; and queer foreign names 
ive painted on the sterns of vessels from 
every foreign port The huge rudders of 
the barges t ( YAS MUCH Spa is thei 
vessels. On one side men are piling tn 

ber; on another they are screening coals 
on not they re breaking into small 
bits and redressing gray granite from Ab 


ind blue granite from G 


1lerPnsey 


‘omes rough-dressed for buildin 


and for 


paving Here are mounds of 
small stones and sand d leed from the 
bottom of the Thames, to be sifted and 
used for conerete: here are heaps of lime 
and cement: here under sheds is the mad 
dest medley of old iron ever seen ron 


pots and pans, hoops and horseshoes, bars 
and bolts, rails and railings, tubing, rings 
nuts, serews, nails, hooks, all the quer 

ever dreamed of, all that can be 


Scraps 


bought all over London by perambula 


ttle men.” It is 
brought here in great vans, piled with that 
brought up from the Medway 


weighed and shipped to Hartl pool, Sun 


derland 


ting ‘‘old raw and bo 


by barge 
» and there 
into useful iron things 

We have 


basin, where we stand on its massive 


Neweastle born again 
come to the river-front of th 
stone 
S, looking dow natthe two great locks 
the 


one for barges up to seventy-nine feet in 


wal 


which give entrance from the river, 
length, the other for ships up to three hu 
dred and fifty feet. On our left are 


quaint brick houses, with low roofs and 


Lhe 


queerly curved tiles, of Limehouse ; 


oOvel 


the gratuitously ugly 


them looms large 
the 


mass a stone hash of 


steeple of parish church, the whole 
Gree 


spiced with lumps of all 


architecture 


] ] inl 
SChHOOIS and all 
times. Within it are many mural monu 


, 2 
about in its 





ments, and al roomy grave 
vard the stone slabs in memory of the host 
of ‘‘captains” who seek this as their favor 
ite burial place. Out bevond we look over 
Limehouse Reach, in which float always 
for us a busy fleet of historie craft, from 
the state barge of Queen Elizabeth sailing 
down to Deptford Creek, wherein Sir Fran 
cis Drake has moored his three-hundred 
ton Golden Hind the has got 
about that ‘‘ Franky Drake has come back 
from the Indies,” and all London is flock 


ing to see the little circumnavigating ves 


news 





( 


( 


\ the Queen Is going down to dine 

1 film) to-day down to the filthy and 

" ( vat ypwed by Lizzie Hexam, in the 

rh ¢ i sits her father on the look 

S 20% pre \ Ph Ss reach 1s al VaVvs 

is » such shadowy sailors 

( l { tretches thie Isl ol Dogs, ha 

mits great India docks, and for the 

i Shame has given to the searchers 
aderivatlons 

We look across the river, alive with its 

iny cralt, to a sioping bank OF mud, the 

ie being out, on Which lle barges strand 

isidewayvs and in every contortion, as i 


‘ were marine monsters that had been 
ving fits Above them are more stone 
lays, and the entrance of the Surrey 
nmnmercial Docks: above these the walls 
irehouses, and great sheds all root 
l und all, the myriad masts of the 
essels in the docks. If you will take a 
herry ora Thames steamboat with me 
re | will pilot you across to Surrey, as 
ou think bub vou shall find that for 
opence and at slight fatigue you have 
nade the voyage to Norway and Sweden 
Phere is nothing that speaks of London 
er here the mgantic basins bear no 
iracteristic English names Here is 
Lavender Pond and Acorn Pond, Cana 
Dock, Russian Dock Lady Dock 
These are filled with strange craft, bear 
¢ old Norse names, which have brought 
veet-smelling timber from the pine-clad 
North. The pervasive odor of tar titillates 
uur nostrils, and with it we are wafted 
arawav with the Norsemen on avovage 
f exploration They are all about us 
ere, queer of costume and strange of 
peech: on the ciean ite or blue bosoms 


Ol 


CONSTAN( 


a sad fact The Reverend Ed 


| Wa 
ward Royal did not believe one word 


rood a 


R Wa 


‘ 


‘ 


the doctrine he expounded. Besides 


his originality in a clergyman he pos 


essed the further distinctions of a private 
tune, and a lovely, high-bred wife, as 
s, or better than, she was beautiful 
Such were the exceptional influences 
hich combined to create Miss Constance 

Her father continued to preach 
doctrine which he had disbelieved for 


1¢e 


rears, from force of habit, and because he 


ould have been ashamed to tell his wife 


iat he was a fraud and a coward—as if 
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of their flannel shirts you may try to read 
the their 


Here they are sitting, and swigging some 


unknown names. of vessels 


Nery foreign potion poured from oddly 


Shaped flagons;: thev sit on wooden benel 


es, at a wooden table, unpainted and mira 

ulously clean, in a little space cut off from 
sidewalk at the side of the public 
When did we land in Christiania 
We are quite sure that 


the 
house 
or in Stockholm ? 
we are there when we come to the small 
shopsa little further on,and see their Sean 
dinavian signs,and when.opposite ** Swed 
Yard, 

little 
vines, from out 


bright 


ish we stop and look upon a loy 


house, with 
of whieh shine the little 
with cleanme 


The grotto inthe front 


able two-story erreen 


panes as one sees 


them over there. 


] 


garden and the bushes trained to quee) 


shapes are all foreign, and even when we 
reach Deptford and the Rotherhithe Roads 


we find that the common houses have suf 
fered a sea-change; In Ram’s Fort Tea 
race—we are not surprised bv thesingular 
name-—there isa row of little brick dwell 


ines, with polished ‘stoops’ and super 
naturally spotless windows, that takes us 
back to old Amsterdam, or, better vet, to 
the New York 
From these docks and from the river, al} 
through this charmed region, the Grand 


Surrey Canal cuts its straight course, soon 


young of onr bovhood 


ending jgnominiously in Camberwell and 


I do not know what it is do 


nor why it exists, but I 


Peckham 


ing down there, 
know that I do not intend to follow it into 
That I will 


leave to the Londoner who has not before 


those commonplace suburbs 


suspected that he can make this journey 
‘through London by canal.” 


E ROYAL. 


loving wives of even average intelligence 
are ever deceived, unless they cheerfully 
Mrs. Royal con- 
Her ex 


concur in the process. 
curred to the extent of silence. 
istenece became a hidden wound, sensitive 
to every touch. She found rest from com- 
plicated thoughts only in her child’s pro- 
phetic eyes, clear and dark as the wells 
where Truth lies concealed from all but 
her votaries. 

It is not what we do, but what we are, 
which atfeets our children, and their in- 
tuition, when we see its effects on their 
growth of character, seems strange to us. 

















CONSTANCE ROYAL. S77 
Constance grew up doubting human sin- says I can make a new man of him. He 
cerity, and arraying her soul in defiant says his salvation lies in my hands. O] 
truthfulness against her kind She was) what could be sweeter than to be his coor 
truthful to all, and she had faith in none, angel 7?’ 


not even her mother, nor her friend Eva 
Douglass. 

Eva's brother was a surgeon, He was 
unfortunate enough to lose a distinguished 
patient through a hazardous operation. 
The patient's w idow exonerated Dr. Doug 
lass from every shadow of blame 

“That sounds noble,” said Constance; 
‘but what do you suppose she would say 
if there was anything to be gained by let 
ting people know what she really felt ?” 

* You are cruel,” returned her friend, 
‘especially when you know how my bro 
ther loves you i 

‘T wish vou would be more careful of 
vour English,” said Constance. ‘* You 
mean how your brother Say S he does ee 

Mrs. Royal saw how beautiful her daugh 
ter was growing. She marked her refine 
ment of manner, her dignity, her power 
over young minds, her contempt for every- 
thing mean, yet something in her anxious 
heart took the shape of a fear, as in the 
presence of evil Constance realized the 
fear, but never dreamed of its cause. 

“My precious child!” said Mrs. Royal, 
smoothing her daughter's hair with trem 
bling adoration. 

“Say ‘child,’ mamma: nobody can deny 
that,” 

**Oh, Constance, are you not precious to 
me?” cried her mother, wounded to tears. 

‘*Not quite really, mamma. You have 
a horror of me because I understand life 
too well.” 

Mrs. Royal shrank from her daughter's 
eyes, and left the room. 

‘*T will sacrifice everything called hap 
piness,” said poor Constance, ‘* but there 
shall live one human being unduped by 
the others.” 

‘**Constance,” cried her friend one day, 
‘congratulate me.” 

‘“What for?” asked Constance, lifting 
her dark unconquerable eyes from a vol 
ume of Voltaire, bound in the softest calf. 
Like many another, she chose the litera- 
ture which fostered her dearest weakness, 
and taught her to deem it strength. 

‘*T am engaged—engaged to Alaric 

‘“Why?” inquired Constance, unmoved. 

‘Don't be savage, darling! Because I 
love him, of course.”’ 

‘*He has been a bad, wild fellow, Eva.” 

“Oh, he is going to change now. He 


" 


Bali!” said Constanee. ‘* You like | 
figure and the shape of his nose, and you 
are delighted to be licensed to meddle. A 
for him, he has coneluded that he had bet 
ter reform, and he prefers that his wife 


should have the bother of it to exertins 
himself.’ 

The day after her friend’s marriage 
Constance was standing under a rose ai 
eade looking at the sea. There was 
brighter light than usual in her dark eyes 
and a roseate spot burned softly in eithe: 
cheek 

‘Dear, noble Constanee,” Dr. Douela 
was Saving, “‘ you must not send me from 
vou because of my love. Though I love 
you with all the fervor which the truest 
husband can feel for his wife, your refusal 
Your friendship 
dear, if your priceless love can not be min 


must not banish me 


is a greater happiness than I ever hoped 
to win before I met you 

‘Dr. Douglass,” said Constance, as 
listening to a voice and repeating its 
words, ** you love my beauty and my in 


tellect; you do not love me. You have 
never even taken the trouble to find out 
my real nature. You find my image 


haunting your thoughts, perhaps disturb 
ing your work, and you take the natura! 
way to exorcise its power. As for your 
wanting my friendship, you must excuse 
me if Tecan not accept a pretense through 
which you would hope to win me.” 

‘You chill my very heart, Constance, 
said Robert Douglass, sadly. ‘*It is true 
I did not know you. But oh, child, I be 
lieved in you! You will never be saved 
by faith. Good-by!’ And he went his 
way. 

Constance threw herself down in the 
grass, and cried and sobbed. She had sa 
rificed her own living heart as well as her 
lover’s on the altar of her disbelief. At 
last she rose. ‘This is what the truth 
costs,” she said. ‘* No wonder few people 
can afford it!” 

Ten years passed. 

Constance sat with her friend, whos 
husband had been killed in a drunken 
frolic. Eva was worn and haggard. She 
wept on her friend’s shoulder. Constance 
wondered if the poor woman remembered 
how she had tried to save her from the 
marriage. Suddenly Eva raised her head 
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1 accents oO ovVvin trust san 
! » her eart like drops of mo en lead 


took up her baby. feeling in 


lack dress for a letter, which 


( er | 
unded to Constance 
fead it she ud, and fell to kissing 
ory n thre rs do when they wanta 
ul t of heavenly balm, fresh drawn, 


earthiv sorrows 





( iling oO 
( ince opened the letter mechan 
Her eve fell on the sicnature, and 
( irted hed as never but once 
befor nae rose areade ten vears 


rt Douglass.” The 


lette rs 


i n lines of tire 
Mamma pet mamma pet * chimed the 
+ ] VOICeS 
Constance sprang to her feet. ‘* I must 
) | va Iw L ovril it ick (zood-byv 
Locked in her own 1 ie read the 
r which destroy: er youth's illusion 





My DARLING could 


but all 


vou 


vou are hearted little 
f And your 


It tells me 


nV OW 
eroine, undaunted by 
me more than this 
ita thi uch vour fie ree trials you have 


ir belie ving heart. that best bless 


Yo, dear, you can not he Ip it that the 
mories will come back and mingle 


retrospect which every bereaved 


ife would wish unalloyed. You must 
ymetimes feel indignant still, for truth 
ll not and should not be distorted. But 
rht as well as shadow is in every as 
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and love, 


Justice, 


if Truth gives 


and 


pect of life 


one hand to she should give th 


Dear girl, to worry about 


me! JI am a little perturbed just now 


Vo less a question than marriage 


Dr. Dane 


pre ents 


rood old 


has adied 
quite poor and sweet little Sibvl is too del 
cate a blossom to escape crushing if some 


‘t does not give her a shelter 


OVINgG hea 


[am not overhappy in the thought of 
nor do I ever forget that 
ota 


as an equal In all 


such a marriage, 


dreamed noble 


how vainly 





mis 
i 11h \ 


ood DIOSSOmM 


aspirations. 
the 


] } 
DULG 


mine, shall I wed 
least, 


ir old shrines of faith awain 


sister 
\\ Children, at 
po 

* Write of your own babies and of your 
own dear self to your brother, 

** ROBERT DOUGLASS.” 

‘Now comes the penalty,” said Con 
stance 
the truth; 
And she 


proud woman's heart, confessing 


‘J have never spared myself for 

[ will not Spare myse¢ If now.’ 
wrote to Dr. Douglass. The ery 
or the 
her life’s mistake, was eloquent, and re 
vealed the priestess of the ‘‘ old shrine,” in 
all the 


lover 5 dre am had lent her a decade past. 


sweetness and streneth which her 


When her letter was gone, Constance 
had 
She moved 
roiling without 


was seized with a horror of what she 
done, but it was past recall. 
aimlessly about, food or 
sleep for two days and two nights, and 
then the answer came. 


Constance flew to the place where shi 
had lain in the grass and cried her heart 
out so long ago. 

here!” she 


trembling fingers almost 


eried. Her 
tore the 


‘Here, only 


opening it 
Stran 


1 


the before her 


eyes, now appearing a confused mass of 


re, letters danced 
hieroglyphies, now receding altogether. 
A hand came over her shoulder and 
covered the page. She turned with a cry 
of rapture, and two strong arms closed 
around her with an answer which needed 
An hour later the 
walked down to Eva's cottage. 


no eyes to read, two 
‘*But where is my answer—the letter, 
I mean 7” asked Constance. 
‘* Do you love me ?” he asked. 
‘*Perhaps—a_ little,” she answered, 
laughing 
‘* Do you believe in my love for you ?” 
‘As I be- 


She looked up into his eyes. 
lieve in God and my own soul.” 
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He stooped and ‘kissed her where she me u swoon, and, child sought its 
stood Then you shall Sec and Lo Cause i id rou id it in your letter.’ 
vether the read Oh cried Constance, and covered her 
: eves 
( STANCI LT have no right now to ; 
7 W , dearest, have vou any 1d oO 
stop to pitv myself or vou One hour ago : ‘ 
ie Dae ; ‘ cea orand vour letten Little Siby hey 
| pledged mvself to guard the life of a : 
fs halt WI ne to bring me to 
sweet elild, who must not be be trayed by : sedieonis : é weet 
4 . : conse Hess ered (ro to he 
oned sloyal word from weg | be : ; ; 
‘ , * miinute ell thatangel you are Tree 
ROBERT DOUGLASS mets : 
But \ 1, PIDVI I said Ke Loo 
Constance dropped the letter, and look Me? she eried [ never loved you 
ed away from her lover. For one instant And so L followed my letter just in 
Suspicion and Doubt fought for their old tims 
prey ind then she put them away, and, Ye said Constance vith a radiant 
] | } ] ] seg a 
rajsing r glance to his with the shining look, ‘* for I never would have given you 


unassailable fait] her ele 


(nt Of avie Ih dh ar 
eyes, she smiled, and said, ‘*‘ Well?” 
My darling, you never will know 
what it cost me to write those cruel words. 
When I had done my duty I was like a 


onl , ] t 
maniae. I could have torn down walls of 


stone to reach you. Oh, to hurt you, my 


to 
Oh, darling, 


Sibyl found 


dove, in return for your glorious love! 
trust! 


that hour has left its mark. 


kill your new-born 


EAST A 
CHAPTER VII. 

7 | AM not partial to it myst eke 

Re Mr. Moore—"' tl 

tion of oranges called marmalade. 

told, 


tomed to ma 


said the 
verend confee 

Lam 
however, that the English are acecus 
ke their breakfast principal 
ly of similar saccharine preparations; in 
time, therefore, we may hope to establish 
an export trade.” 

A fre sh bre ezZe 


Iempe radora d 


astern was blowing the 
own the lagoon in a course 
straight enough to please even Mrs. Ca 
hat lady could have been pleased 
by anything aquatic. 
spite of fears, sitting with the soles of her 


rew, 1 t 


r aX 


She was present, in 





unella gaiters pressed tightly against the 
little yacht’s side under the seat (the pe 
of the attitude 
by her long skirt), with 


culiarity being concealed 


the intention, 
probably, of acting as a species of brake 
upon too great a speed, 

But 
] ] ‘5 ¢ 
kept her balance by means of her 
umbrella, firmly inserted in a i 
the planking before her, and did not 
flinch. 


The broad sails were set wing and wing; 


The position was a difficult one. 
she 


crack of 


the morning was divinely fair. Down in 


a second chance to shub me, 


this answer once, 
She put Lhe paper in her bosom 
He whose lovalty to an unloved de 


she thought, is of this ea 


re, when te. 


ed by the woman he loved, is a true m: 


in 
and she saidaloud: ‘There is onetrouble, 
Robert: 1 shall believe in you only too 
much; but are you going to teach me to 


find heroes and heroines everywhere 


NGELS. 
the south the tall trees looming against the 


sky seemed like a line of hills; o 
the lowness of the shores, on a level w 
l the the 
stretching eastward beyond Patricio, the 


\bove, 


the water, anc smoothness of 


comparative effect was the same 


the soft sky bending down all around 
them, touching here the even land and 


there the even water, conveyed noth 


that sense of vastness, of impersonality, 


which belongs so often to the 
$s seem d a partic 


Thi 


Lo th S ¢ sp cial nei 


sky further north. 
ular sky belonging 


oh 
borhood, made for it, intimate with it. 
And the yacht with those on board did not 
appear like a floating atom, unnoticed, 


lost in immensity. On the contrary, it 
was important, interesting 


one could not 


rid one’s self of the idea that its littl VOY 


age was watched with the most friendly 


1} 
Ul 


curiosity by this bending personal sky 
and these near low shores. 

The Reverend Mr. Moore had been sent 
upon this pleasure party by his vigilant 
wife. Mrs. Penelope Moore was sure that 
a pleasure party would do him good: The 
Reverend Middleton therefore endeavored 
to thinkthe same, though it was not exactly 


his idea of pleasure. He was not fond of 
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Other 

racias 

het 

again, might be blind 
Moore was never blind 
ui as her Middle 


laily through te mp 


eneiope 


Wahaescel Pca lay'e 


more dangerous because merge 


with his priest’s office But 
athed He ] 


wrote 


came out Wavs 
her 
somuch asa singe upon 


And 


SeCCTn 


triumphantly to 


rarment 

ave 

jlessedly) that was in 
} 
{ 


unmable had been ineluded in this rood 


mans composition tha he micht have 


passed safely throug mount of in 


candeseenee, even | wife ima 
ned, here again, then, were 
Mrs 
vineed that her Middleton 
Only h 


Dios was 


most 


decidedly mistaken Moore was con 
was of the fieri 
est temperament » kept it down 


Gracias -a certainly quiet 


enough. But Mistress Penelope, like many 
rood women before her, could believe with 
ise in an amount and degree of deprav 
the 
participants. 
Having no standards by which to rauce 


¢ li, ho personal 


} 


+h would have startled even 


f actual 


ost hardened o 
experience of its nature, 
as Dr. Kirby 
once said of her (when vexed by some of 


she was quite at sea about | ae 
her small rulings), ‘‘ If people don’t come 
to Friday morning service, sir, she thinks 
it but a small step further that they should 
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ye po soned 


their fathers and strangled 


That w 


oman can swallow 


nt eceasion this estimable 


upol 


*husband’s hat straight 
and ] 


f 1 ] 
Porehead, rave byyh Jit 


then from her Gothie wi 
ry of St 


reetory 


of the 


Philip and St 


same uncertain Gott 


enureh she watched him doy 
hand through the gate, across the 


out of sight, going back to her sofa 
Ure thought in her heart, 
mI anywiere ; 
‘he party on the yacht was composed 
the same persons who had taken part 
for 
save that Manuel Ru 
De Torrez 


address” Garda, 


n most of the entertainments given 
the Northern ladic Ss, 
and De Torrez 
had not 


, } 
ter all 


were absent. 
been allowed to °° 
Mrs. Thorne having withheld her 
permission. The voung Cuban was far 
too punctilious an observer of etiquette to 
He had therefore left 

i 


luded 


sec] 


advance further without that permission 
] society's circle, and 
himself at home, where, accord 


ing to Manuel, he was engaged in the 


occupation of ** consuming his soul 
** His cigars,’ 
Whereupon Manuel 
f the Northerner, warmly took up thi 

cause of 


Winthrop suggested 
, who was not fond 
absent 


Ernesto (though or 


the 
dinarily he declared himself tired to death 
of him), and with his superbest air re 
marked, ‘‘It is possible that Mr. Wintup 
does not understand us.” 

* Quite possible,” Winthrop answered 

Mrs 
the request of De Torrez. 


not 


Thorne had consulted him about 
Not formally, 
(at least it did not appear so) premedi 
tatedly; she alluded to it one afternoon 
when he had found alone at East 
Angels. Winthrop was very severe upon 
what he ealled the young Cuban's 
sumption.” 
‘Presumption 
been 


he r 
~ pre 


yes; that is what [have 
said Mrs. 
Thorne, with her little preliminary cough. 
But she spoke hesitatingly, or rather there 
seemed to be hesitation in her mind be 
hind her words, for her words themselves 
were always carefully chosen and clear. 
Winthrop looked at her, and saw, or 
fancied he saw, a throng of conflicting 
possibilities, contingencies, hopes, and al 
ternatives crowding to and fro and press 
ing against each other in the back part of 
her small bright eyes. ‘‘ Your daughter 
is too young to be made the subject of 


inclined to consider it,’ 
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any such request at pr * he said, 


For it seemed {( ] al 


moment 


a little maseuline brevity and mas 


culine decision were needed in this exelu 
SIVE ly feminine atmosphere 
Mrs. Thorne 


‘Yes Garda is 


accepted ae sugcestion 
she murmured 


hesit 


voung,” 


from her 


tLIOn) 


q) ute too voung,”’ she 


repeated, more 
emphatically Winthrop had given her a 


formula; and formulas are sometimes as 
valuable as a life-raft 


De Torrez | 


therefore, being eneaged in 
the consumption of his soul, and Manuel 
Northern 
er’s invitation, the party on the vaecht con 
sisted besides Winthrop, of Mrs 

Margaret Harold, Mrs. C 


Garda, Dr. Kirby, and the Reverend 


having haughtilv declined the 


ford and arew, 
Mr 
Moore, Mrs. Thorne having been detained 
at home by the ** pressing domestic engage 
ments’ which Winthrop had been eertain 
would lift their heads as soon as the day 
for the Emperadora’s little vovage had 


Wind and tide 


both in their favor; they had a swift run 


been decided upon. were 
down the Espiritu, and landed on Patricio 


a number of miles below Gracias. where 
there 


’ 1 
ocean beach, 


was a path which led across to the 
This path was narrow, and 
the gallant Dr. Kirby walked in the bush 
all the way 


gellate his plump person, in order to holda 


es suffering the twigs to fla 
white umbrella over Mrs. Rutherford, who, 
arm inarm with her Betty, took up the en 
tire track Patricio, whieh had first been 
a reef, and then an outlying island, was 
now a long peninsula, joining the main 
land some forty miles below Gracias in an 
isthmus of sand It came northward in a 
waving line, slender and green, lying like 
a ribbon in the water, the Espiritu on one 
When the 
ocean beach of the ribbon was reached, 
Mrs. 
admired it so much that she thought she 
Dr. 
Kirby bestirred himself in arranging the 
cushions and rugs which Winthrop’s men 
had brought across from the vacht to 
form an out-of-door sofa for the ladies; for 


side, the ocean on the other 


Rutherford admired the view. She 


would sit down and admire it more. 


Betty, of course, decided to remain with 
Katrina. The Doctor said that he should 
himself bear them company, leaving the 
‘*younger men” to ‘‘ fume and fluster and 
explore.” 

The Reverend Mr. Moore was, in actual 
years, not far from Dr. Reginald’s own age. 
But the Reverend Mr. Moore was perenni- 


SS | 


ally voung. Slenderand ] alt ivenile } 
fice pecially when seen from behind, 
is not that of an elder] 


m ic] fa young man 


beell Ih Some V 


arrested 


yithnered 
and wrink!] bloom o 
vouthahb ve dropped 


He no 


stood wait ne on tl ach, armed wit! 


to the eround be fore rime 


his buttertly as his butterfly 


Vas att 

one en 

rad the 
shepherd with a eroo 


The Reverend Mr. Moore al 


this entomol ” 


pole 


frou d ] 


eal 


apparat 


when he went upon ple isure exeursions 


His wifeeneouraged hit 


samusement 


She sa d It Was: 


on for his mind 


rities too Tout it 


a distraction 
they were in the habi ’ Jaughing (so 


TT) ] if 
he butte 


Some Persons Thot 


| { eh) 
whenever the 


n the eoast 


Parson % appeare 
among then 

*Youare 
Garda to 


lovely 


croing to explore. aren't 


Margaret Harold 


and we shall not fume or 


said 


the least, in spite of the Doctor 

Over these s Is we 
Winthrop will find 
charming ones, and present them to us 
And We 


} 
ones he mrives uS: we 


shall dote 


} s] 
OnE piek up she IS 


shall exelaim Mr 
then we shall exelaim more 
upon the 
fully in 

And then, to 


morrow morning, when the sun comes up 


shall hoard them away eare 


handkerchiefs and poekets 


he will shine upon two dear little heaps of 
them outside our bedroom windows, where, 
of course, we shall have thrown them 
as we reached home 


Mr. Moore to 
vith surprise Upon the various 


soon 


listened these remarks 


occa 


sions when he had visited Patricio he had 
always, and with great interest, picked up 
shells for the ladies present, knowing how 
them. He now 
meditated a little upon the back windows 
alluded to by Garda 

Oh, how delightful it is to go maroon 
ing!’ said Mrs. Carew, who, beginning to 
recover from the terrors of the 
had found her voice again 


much they would value 


It was a new idea. 


voyage, 
Her feet were 
still somewhat cramped from their use as 
brakes ; furtively extended them for a 
moment, and then, unable to resist the 
comfort of the position, left them extended. 
Her boots the old-fashioned thin 
soled all-cloth gaiters without heels, laced 


} 
she 


were 
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| htuthe ord ) 
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\ i ra) trouble 
( ( Sing ( 
ether t Suc 
( V Tailed, Suc $s oO 
ited an atlemp wid 
) i iLDove 
} 
/ one of her} ist 
eared to ad ( e] 
Columbus | H 
\ 
} aa i} v1 i 
« at vil 
. 1) 
i sugcested MMPs, hu 


if ( LIKE ATPeE murmured 
! ire maicat ne bya e wice 
1 Mr. Moore s he stood 
lik ne at th St 
now, that hasn't many 
i re like Lhe wWwches 
long twigs; and his 
O \ t nad vegetable 


Garda really 
B wu sine 


OK her head, 


Inds sometimes. 


il made 1b harmless 


said the @irl, auc 
< lam disr spectful. fam 
ll ‘ | adore Mr. Mo re, 
t owledge that he’s a 
rt o ian He's like | 
aressed All the same, 
iwi Ss entert n 
Katt 1. NOW seated togeth 
iL-O ( fa he had made 
l I , Seat Tor hhimseli neat 
l er With much care 
e scattered fragments of 
he had found in the vi 
cairn: lis intention was 
cairn, When finished, with 


Vihich he had re 


‘No,” he 


cushions 
the purpose said, 
theme 
vood with energy, ** I can not 


admire these 


vhich have erept into literature. 


MONTHLY 


and the dovetailing 


irivoious new 
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The other day, happening to turn ove 

the pages of one of these modern novel 

[L came upon a scene mM which 1 hero 
a here i¢ ul supposed to be ept 

shia V tl violence of their emotions 
tirred to their utmost depths, and yet thi 


that 


‘ or takes opportunity to lea 
them there, leave them in the midst « 
them avonies and the reader's as well 
to remark that ab itterfly flew in throu 


the open window and hovered for a mo 


ment over their heads. Now he poised 


he poised there, now he did th 


and now that, and so on through a quar 
t Ot a pace I ask you whatif he did 


Here he finished his eairn, and sat dow) 

Who cares? Why should 
tion of the tale pause, and at 
Lhe 


such a eritical moment, in order that 


Hi 


insect shouia 


rit and movements of an insignificant 


M so minutely chronicled ¢ 
But the butterfly,’* said the Reverend 
Mr. Moore, who had 


I think, be deseribed as an ‘insi 


drawn near, ** ean 
hardly, 


hilicant insect 
‘Have you read these modern novels ? 
demanded the Doctor, facing him from his 
cairn 
‘Certainly,’ replied Mr. Moore. **T am 
familiar with Bracebridge Hall, Swallow 
Barn, and several other works of fie 


that And he 
looking at the Doetor with the 


tion of type.” stood there 
peculiar 
mild obstinacy which seems to belong to 
li@ht biue eves that are not wideiy open 
at the corners. 

But, Doctor, you are attacking there 


one of our most cherished modern novel 


ties,’ said Winthrop, who, having given 


his directions to the men about lunch, had 
now joined them, ‘‘namely, the new co 
Nature and Litera- 
a very literary per 


partnership between 


ture Nature is now 
son indeed; and a butterfly can mean a 
creat deal 

‘Nature has nothing to de with litera 
the literature we 
Dr. Kirby protested, still fieri 
Mrs. Rutherford 
But the ciergyman had nodded 
his head in approval. <A butterfly could 
He himseif 
had lone been of the opinion th: 


ture: of course I mean 
Call polite,’ 
ly (while admired his 


ardor 


certainly mean a great deal, 

at they 
possessed reasoning powers he had so 
seldom been able to capture one. 

The explorers now left the and 
cairn, and started down the beach, Garda 
and Winthrop first, Mr. Moore and Mar 


following. It 


sofa 


caret seemed natural to 
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rvbody that Winthrop should be with 
Garda, he had been with her so mueh: his 
manner, however, had in it so little of ad 


1 
niration (as admiration was understood in 


(rracia that this had oeceasioned no r 
1 } 

i laniel (Whose admiration bad tie 

local hues) cherished resentment against 


herner, but it was not the resent 


mentor jJearousy , Manuel indeed did not 


LIOUSY 


He issu that he had but to speak. and 
ie should sue Hh sure that Mrs 
Thorn earned for him, that her highest 
isp ions regarding a son-in-law could 
rono further. But there need be no has 

he must see something of the world first 
He had made a beginning (so he flattered 
hims Vv SeeINg sone ing’ oO hh that 
charming though rather silent Mrs. Hat 
old And, judging from her, he thought 
he should like the Northern ladies. as a 
ehang quite well As for De Torrez, 
that d youth could neve have con 
ceived the POSSLDLLILY OF admitting any one 
to aserious rivalry with himsel any one 


at least, outside of Spain. Who was this 
Winthrop? Only Kven 


Manuel was but an American Spaniard, as 


an American. 


any one could see. But Garda was all 


Duero, Spanish to the finger-tips; Garda 


And 


inderstood him this was no small 


matter —to understand a De Torrez. Many 
persons, even When thrown with them 
daily, had lived all their lives without ae 
complishing it. And Garda understood 
herselfalso; he waseonvineed of that. She 


might delav; have little freaks; but in the 


end it was impossible that she should be 





than tis dis 


content with anything less 
. , 
SnHould 


ad personality, in ease it 
be present, as he fully expected that it 
would 

For a time the four pedestrians kept to 
cether. 


bar,” 


‘See the great pelicans 0 iton the 
said Garda ‘The wish of my life 
has been to go out there and chase them 
With a stick.” 

Vy 


child 


iy should you wish to do that, my 
said 


many occupations more interest 


] 


i@ ciergyman., 





‘Surely 

there are 

ing, as well as much more instructive. 
‘Shouldn't you love to be a curiew 


said the girl, going to him and putting her 


arm in his. ‘‘The siekle-bill, you know; 
he hasn't the least realization of the faults 
of his profile, and that must be such a com 
fort 


* Profiles,” 


responded Mr. Moore, with 
a little wave of his hand, ‘‘are quite un 


Important What is a pm ‘ mos 
( 4 » eA! i \ | { ct out ‘ i 
Handson S S handsome doe ( I 
mv cl that is the best view to 
\\ hrop ied to this e 

re t ui no more rr tion Garda 
bea n he had of th ( shor 
‘ mons ! Ss Lith pro 
I Ss i mbly the lo l , and 
Mia rt) ) fh OF J ( i be 
nelope 

| De} does le off i t ¢ ( 
tion,” ted the ecler: woking 
over the b e watel Grarda | ! ( 
I l hel 0 ick to VW it ) | 
mean Barbagoe ld cori 
himself L{ is silent for moment 
| en, clea no ff) LHro ! Sa No 
not Barbago [ mean,of cow i Ba 
hamoes \ In ( iS Sen wick Tus 
face began to ira ight roub L eX 
pression He slackened his steps, and r 
}) uted SOTt \ Lo Hid is i eCln 
over, ‘* Bahamoes Barbudos Certa 
ly, Tor—no, To—yes, Tobaga is one of 
Lhem He now stopped and m ited 
leaning on his green pole \t least 
he murmured, half aloud, ‘*T am not 
Wrong In thinking one of the » 1 
th Dry Lo oes That IS Cf oO 
begin with And vet it di ho eem 
qu certain, after all He gazed at thie 
beach severe concentration ot eve, as 
il trving to arrange the is on eh t 
the position of the groups whose names 


had become « ntangled in his memoi 
‘A butterfly—a splendid one,” called 


Garda, looking bael 


And then the reverend gent] in 
ne the gfroups in their tangle bnadished 
his net with ardor, and leaped hither and 
thither in pursuit 

Garda was now with Marea Win 
throp walked on beside them, and they 
went southward at a leisurely pace. down 
the broad be eh To the ordinai ob 


server Wint irop and Margaret appeared 
to be on the usual friendly term: 
lack that could have been detect L Wi 


absence between them of little discussions 


and of references to past discussions, brief 


1) ‘ . 
allusions Where one word 1s made to do 


natural 
when pe ople have formed part of the same 
Margaret 

Winthrop talked to each other, and talked 


the work of twenty, which are 


family for some time. 


familiarly; but it was almost always when 


other persons were present. Garda, though 
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S aor t ea her LO observe 
( had ed these little signs 
rare horrid to Margaret,” she 
( ud to Winthrep with warmth 
\ \ ret far too wood and too 
Yu Mi H ( 1 ha avS a very 
} e! e hada vered, assent 
it is more horrid st OF course 
e has But LT wish idn t t leas 
hy | 1 she ould be sharp 
ih VC S | il 
Are vou sharp 7”? Winthrop had a 
ed " ng mdulgent it the contrast 
1 ( 1 lle ration and the voiee 
( S ttered 
(yx 1 th her hand on Margaret's 
is DOW <11) On ard humming 
lv to herself as she walked Her 
humming is vacwue she had no eat 
rom ( Winthrop 1 er liked to 2 
member that she had not; but the Jack 
( not be denied It is a complete 
k. however: she was not one of those 
persons Who re haunted Vv tunes halt 
eau t. who ean atthetine 1 L son 
t ) h a note or semi-note flat, and 
li ‘ no t 
Margaret's eves were following the 
Is Love sea-weeds,” she said, as 
branching fibres, like crimson and 
pin frost-work, began to dot the silver 
ere n | ere 
No how feminine that is!” said 
Winthrop, argumentatively, as he strolled 
on beside them Instead of looking at 
the ocean, the broad weep of the sky, or 
1 Ss rand beaeh as a whole, stretehing 
southward out of sight, what does Mrs. 
Harold do She spends her time admir 
ing an infinitesimal pink fragment at her 
feet. Fragments!—I am tired of the frag 


mentary taste picture, even 


Ina thre 
fragmentary people are al 
the 
vou talk about some little thing 


rreatest. vou 


wavs admiring what vou call side 


touches: 


that has been put in merely as a decora 
tive feature; or if for a wonder you do se 
lect a figure, it Is sure to be one of minor 


The effect of the whole asa 


the central motive to which the art 


lportance 
vhole 
ist has given his best genius and power, 
It is 
00k; it is always 


this you do not eare for, hardly see. 
the same way with a } 

some fragment of outside talk or descrip 
tion, some subordinate character, to which 
vou give your praise; no matter 
the leading motive and its 


never 


how fine it Is 
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development. In an old cathedral 


too 
women go putting vour pretty noses 


vou 
close to all the little things, the bits of old 


carving, an old inseription—in short, the 


details: the etfeet of the grand mass of tli 

ole, rising agaimst the sky, this ye 
Kno nothing about. It almost seen 
isif vou had never been there, had not 
seen it 

fam glad at least that the noses ai 
pretty.” mterpolated Garda, amid he 
humming 

I think I have met a few men also 
vho admire details.” observed Margaret 


‘A few 


men 


Plenty of them, They are 
of 


t don't imagine that I don't care for de 


the of the feminine turn 


Bu 
tails; details in their proper place may br 
What I am object 


|. » 
mace 


THING 


admirable, exquisite. 


ing to is their being pushed into a 
which is not theirs by you fragmentary 


people, who simply shirk (1 don’t know 


whether it is from indolence or want of 


mental grasp) any consideration of a 


whole 
‘*Never mind,” 


‘let’s be fragmentary ; let’s shirk, 


said Garda to Margaret 
We'll 
even pick up the fragmentary sea-weeds 
if vou like (though generally I hate to 
pick up things); we'll fill your basket, and 
make Mr. Winthrop carry it.” 
‘No,” Margaret. ‘'On the 


trary, let us give ourselves to the consid 


said con 


eration of a whole.” And, pausing, she 
looked over the sea, then up at the sky 
and down the beach, with a slow musing 
sweep of the head which became ler well 

‘You're not enough in earnest,” said 
Garda: “we can see the edge of a smile 
at the corners of your lips. Wait—I ll do 
it better.’ She stepped apart from them, 
clasped her hands and let them hang down 
idly before her, while she turned her eyes 
toward the sea, where they rested with a 
that 
‘Is this wide enough ?” 


soft, absorbed earnestness was re 
she 


**Ts 
In 


markable 
asked, without change of expression. 
it free from details 
short, is it 

“Ves.” 


one, 


unfragmentary ? 
a Whole?” 

said Winthrop; ‘‘far too much 

You are as universal as a Uni- 

Come back to us—in 

as many details and fragments as you 

please; only come back.” 

[ have still the beach 
to do, and the sky.” And slowly she 
turned the same wide, absorbed gaze from 
the sea to the white shore. 

The beach was worth looking at; broad, 


¢ 
Ol 


versal Geography. 


‘By no means. 
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smooth, gleaming, it stretched southward ‘Not lonely ; primeval,” answered Win 
as far as eve could follow it Even there throp ‘Don't vou like it he added 
it did not end,it became a silver haze *‘*Lam sure youdo; take time to think 
hich mixed softly with the sea. On tne Oh, | don’t want any time Yes, I like 
land side it was bounded by the sand elit! it In one wa in one wav it’s beautiful! 
hich formed the edge of Patricio. This One could be perfeetly lazy here foreve 
little cliff, though but twelve or fourteen and I should like that As for the loneli 
feet in height, was perpendicular; it cut ness, [suppose we should not mind it after 
off, therefore, the vie of the flat ground a while—so long as we had each other 
ibove as complete ly as though it had been Before Wi ithrop could reply to Uts, 
i ve hundred Great PL mouthed shells MuUppose we race, she went on looking 
dotted the beach’s white floor: at its edge at him with sudden animation And sh 
uh) riads of minute disks of rose and pe i'l began to swav herself Slightly to ana fro 
iy heaped amid little stones, smooth and as she walked as though keeping time to 
ite, all of them wet and glistening. musie he could not hear 
H ws of bleached Cray drift yvood lay L think you mean suppose we danee, 
vhere high tides had left them. Little he answered She had soon deserted the 
veach-birds ran along at the water's edge mood that chimed in with his own Stull, 
ith their peculiar gait—many pauses, in- he had not misjudged her; she had it in 
termixed with half a dozen light fleet little her to comprehend the charm of an exist 
ps as though running away the gait, enee which should be primitive, wntram 
ever there was one, of Invitation to pul melled, far from the orld, that simple free 
ie. There were no ships on the sea; the life toward which the thoughts of imag 
track of vessels bound for Cuba or the native men turn sometimes with such in 
Windward and Leeward islands lay out expressible longing, but to whose attrac 
of sight from this low shore. And gentle tions feminine minds in general are said 
; the water was, and soft and warm the to be inexorably closed The men of im 


r, the silence and the absenee of a agination seldom carry, are seldom able to 


1 } 


signs of human life made it a very wild carry, their aspirations to a practical real 
| 


ene, Wild but not savage; the soft wild ity. That makes no difference in their 
moteness of an uninhabited Southern appreciation of the woman who ean com 
ore For no one lived on Patricio, save prehend and sympathiz with their dream 
where, opposite East Angels, the old Ruiz Here was a girl who, und r the proper in 
house stood on its lapsed land lapsed from fluence s, would yi ld to sueh a life, vould 
the better tilling of the century befor enjoy itrichly. But the vast majority of 


The Reverend Mr. Moore had come gam educated women, no matter what influ 


ling back, striking actively hither and ences they should be subjected to, would 


thither with his net, still pursuing the never be able to do this in the least; thi y 
ume butterfly The butterfly—at his would want—china and rugs! 
eisure—flew inland. Andthen Mr. Moore ‘Racing or dancing,” Garda had re 
cave up the chase, and joined Margaret plied, * [ don't believe you can Go either 
Harold calmly, seeming not in the least one or the other: you are loo siow 

out of breath, his face, indeed, so serious And you too indolent he rejoin 1 
that she received the Impression that while He had searce ly spoke n the words when 
his legs might have been gambolling, his she was otf. Down the beach she sped 


thoughts had probably been employed and with such unexpected swiftness that 
vith his next Sunday's sermon He had he stood crazing instead of following. The 
an introspective, mildly controversial air line of her flight was as straight as that of 
that indicated ‘* heads.” an arrow. He was surprised; he had not 
Garda and Winthrop walked on in ad- thought that she would take the trouble to 
I run; he had not thought her fond o 


cInd Of exertion But this did not seen 


yanee. The beach waved in and out in 


{ 


: long seallops, and when they had entered 


i 

l the second they found themselves alone, like exertion, she ran as easily asaslim lad 
the point behind intervening between runs Her figure looked very light and 

® them and their companions. slender, outlined against the beach and 


“What a dreadfully lonely place this sky. As he still stood watching her, she 
beach is, after all!” said Garda, pausing reached the end of the scallop, passed 


and looking about her with a half-appre- round its point, and disappeared. 
| ciative, half-disturbed little shudder. He looked back. There was no one in 
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{to re ve his 
i Soa i ful da 
t "\ ner \t 
e ¢ t } 1 Tor the 
sixteer f one 
t ~ ms ~ ~ ' té 
} 1 ( i nog 
lt even her 
( ! oO ee} 
11 ( ard at 
kaa l not ru He 
M ed ( d 
) rl not the} 
( ) ( ud 
i J € he Was Crossing 
, y } t 
is not th But this se 
= ! ! Vii 
\\ ! then, « uid 
i ! ho ! I 
the yp : , ‘ 
oO tin a { ! 
there n s t e 1 ¢ 
e from wl he stood, 
had hidden | ( But 
nt I ther than s§ could 
ne tin s d vd, 
r ( 
, } d showed no 
{ eet; even his own hea 
" ible 
i el ne of t viODp 
tie l r ! Line! 
a od | er than th 
heaps S Das Navin peel 
! db yortions of an old 
ween Washed ashore there 
l il 1 4 I LOR CU 
\ rey and nonae 
s, the fi n and jetsam 
1 n flung by 
d { iu } oO upon 
i no 1 ad summit 
‘ th the top o sand 
eM S ‘ eVe f< tin 
Ve em Co { | it 
1m { this ins ire heap 
lll cro to Line roi @) und 
yond It seemed impossible 
eSS e had an enchanted 


meat her call, she must have 


the was no other way by 
ae ( iped Winthrop 

ollow her But it was 
lifficulty that he succeeded in 
»TOD ‘orit was not so mucti 


strength (of which he had an 


as of htness; 1f was not so 





ich a question of a cood hold, as of no 
old at all and a good deal of luck: th 
ery place, he said to himself, for feminins 
mbing, which is generally hap-hazard 
itches diversified by little serean \ 


ength, not without much fear of brit 11 


he whole pile topping Gowh upon him 


] reached the summit, and from ar 
insecure foot-hold looked across to 
rm land Patricio at this point was coy 
red, at a short distanee back from t 
dee, by a grove ol wild mvrtie trees 
pnere was no path, but the erove Was not 
ler Garda could have passed through 
anvwhere. There was no sign of her 
’ f But |} could not see far He 
sprang across, and went inland through 
he mvrtles, his course defined in a mea- 
ire by the thick chaparral which borden 
the grove on each side. Suddenly he 
reard the sound of voices. He pushed on 
nd came to a little open space, thickly 
tted with large bright flowers On the 


further side of this space an easel had been 
Ip and a youne man was at work 
Behind this young man look 
ne over his shoulder, stood Garda Thorne 

As Winthrop came out from the myr 
vou have been!” she 





les, “‘How long 3 
said. Then, without any further comment, 
‘Come and see this sketeh,”’ she went on, 
her eves returning to the picture. ‘* lve 
never seen anything so pretty in my life.” 

As Winthrop, after a moment's survey 
of the seene, came toward her over the 
flowers, ‘‘Oh,’ she said, *' 1 forget that you 

} 


Mr. Winthrop, 


Mr. Lucian Spenser, civil engineer, from 


don't know each other. 


Washington, the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Spenser, Mr. Evert Winthrop—he is 
nothing in particular now, I believe—from 
the city of New York.” 

‘It's an occupation in itself, isn’t it? to 
be from New York,” said the artist, going 
on with his sketching, after the little mo 


] 


tion, half nod, half wave of the hand, with 
which he had acknowledged Garda’s in- 
troduction. Winthrop in the mean while 
had neither spoken nor bowed; he had 
only. as slightly as possible, raised his hat. 

‘‘Why do you stop there ?” said Garda. 
She came to him, took his arm, and led 
The picture the 
picture's the thing to look at!” 


him behind the easel. 


The sketch —it was in water- colors 
represented the little arena, which was in 
itself a brilliant picture, done by Nature's 
hand. 
fifteen feet in diameter, entirely bare of 


It was an open oval space about 
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trees or bushes, and covered with low out his voice. and sane aloud Sa 
reen through which rose lightly slender very good voice But Winthrop did not 
ifless stalks, each holding up, several admire it 
ine s above the herbage, a single large The ot rs have probably ho i 
br it-faced flower The tlowers did not What has beeome of u he sy 1 to Gar 
touch each other; they were innumerable = d ‘Shall we go and look for them ?” 
spots of gold and bright lavender, which Ves, said Garda of rse they must 
( ho lend On three sides the thiel ! maderiy You | i Wal i" 
dark chaparral, on t uurth the dark Goand} Mr. Me 5 eed cou 
inclosed this gayly decked nook It e quite ¢ Mr.—for th 
nd ed to have kept it safely from all gent in 
the world until nov The artist was Spenser dt rood-humo 
\ i very good sketch, wood, that ed s he painted « 
. the manner of the new foreign scho to see Mr. Mo Gi 
Is it beautiful vonderful ins Clas continued Wir ) | uit ave 
ed Gard cepting the nan lor the life of hin he 
\ Vv very elevel Winthrop " could not nut f ( i¢ n 1 sim 
ve | promptu Ons 1 Garda had 

The artist laugwhed You hate the discovered, anv mo could 1 

ner, he said Many people do [ this, as one might s ; Ipromptu man 
th I hate it a little myself, now and whom s had also unearthed, mil rom 
then.” And he began to sing softly to any inhabited point, « ild shove If 
himself as he worked the stranger ere indece cous thre 

0) s 3 if I ( kK x erend Mi Moor s ! ( not 

made litmse KN hi t fore thi 
2 a = és ; H must ve ¢ ne hh Gyracias 
T is his singing, you know, that at Graeias was not so lara a place that there 
tracted my attention, said Garda to Win could have been any diffieult mn nan 
1rop inder cover of the sone She did the rector of St Philip ind Jar S; no 
ot seem to be explaining so much as re Was 16 SO DUS) a place that one could have 
peating a narrative that pleased herself been pressed for time t ( 

Ll had climbed up here to hide mvself The truth is,” answered Spenser alt 
rom you, when I heard singing; I fol- er he had econ pleted a bit of work whieh 
lowed the sound, and—here he was!” seemed much to his mind—*' the truth is 

You have met him before, of course?” he repeated, looking at it critically. with 
was Winthrop’s reply his head on one side, **that Ihave, so fan 


Never in the world—that is the beau at least, rather shirked my e@ood eou rn I 
ty of it. It’s so delightful to meet people am ashamed to savy it, but it is truce You 


vou have never met be 


f 


fore. And then see, Lonly faintly remember him But he 


to find him here in the woods, where I will very clearly remember mi He wil 
didn't « xpect to see anybody, save per] aps have reminiscences He will b ire to 
you, later, coming slowly along. And tell me that he knew me when I was : 
isn’t it nice, too, that we're going to have dear little baby Now [ maintain that no 
a new person to add to our little exeur- man-ean really welcome that itemel 
sions and parties? For they were getting it betokens recollections into whieh he 
to be a little dull; don’t you think so? ean not possibly enter All ean do} 
Always the same people. He is a cousin) to murmur inanely that he fears he must 
of Mr. Moore’s,”’ she added, ‘* or rather his have been a very bad ttle DOY 

mother was; he has just been telling me ‘*T know Mr. Moore will sav it,” said 
about it.” She did not bring out this last Gard 1, gleefully: **L know he will Do 
fact as though it were the most important vo and eall him,” she said to Wir throp 


Important? The only important point ‘*He will walk down to Jupiter Inlet if 
was that she should be pleased. She had you don’t stop him.’ 
kept Winthrop’s arm all this time. Now But Winthrop stood ] eround Mr. 


she relinquished it, and turned back to the Moore's cousin or not Mr. Moore's cousin. 


easel he did not intend to leave Garda Thorne 
’e corn-tops ripe, an’ de meddars all abloom, with this chance, this particularly chance 
In my ole Kentucky home far away, acquaintance again. True, this was a very 


sang the stranger; and this time he let remote, secluded place, to which city rules 
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RRQ 
did not ¢ end ] it thie ry seclusion 
( een | i il; pro | 
a i ¢ hice 1 
8) e} said Garda, 
did no ( She did not 
ed iS, lh whi, Vel 
( i pert On the present occa 
n Wh rop micht 1a een be er 
} ise e had sh ed some little s 
( " ! i 1 not thin 
il) ( i t S IKINY O 
of Mi M ( ( l 1 
> ere sed " tlower decked space 
au d entered t myvrtie grove 
VW ? rop foile i li l When they 
react { ( There thi re, sh 
said Kk dl 
a t | n to et vou 
ado Said Win rop W « uid Jump 
i } aril OOUd ve cah not 
up s not stead 
i { Lo O Vii HO uid 
Garda They must come up.” And 
ité il | ( Mat uret!” 
M i 
Mrs. Hf l | 1" l turned 
her Ive ¢ d her Margaret to her 
‘ med th Cll 
oOo net aC Ml Inean 
i never did it before But I was sure 
) mn | ( We VS Cali hie r 
Map ( talk about her, mam 
mia d I 1 e talk about her by thi 
Mr. XM Yd to ler Can, per 
ap tLyou ¢ ! said Win irop, try 
Ing ( ‘ e sand if to see if a 
i eould be trodden out 
Itlow odd you When I tell vou 
I'm not going down Of course the oth 


hanted to see 


up Mr 


Moore will 
I am sure I 


It 


a 


whether 


be 


1 
he 


to give this 


list lesson 


ene ‘ his cou 
vas-——-though he ish bt miuine 
Winthrop asked himself 
hould take this opport 
VI 
beautiful Florida girl 
worldly Wisdom, Lhe) 


what he had admired the 


most ihn her 


IN 


had 


ink naturalness, the innocent 
reed ech shi had followed all 
er impulses Without pausing to think 

ere th would lead her. So far, her 

pulses had all been child-like, charm 
ng \s regarded this pres¢ nt one, though 
lt Was Cll ad like also, he would have liked, 
with it, a little more discrimination. But 
aduscrimination 1s eminently a trait de 
veloped by time, and time. of course, had 





+ 


not vet had a chance to do much for Ed 
o@ irda Thorne. 
He decided to leave her to herself, and 


to return for the moment to his old posi 


tion (from which he had rather departe 


of late), the position of looking on, with 
out comment, to see what she would de 
or sav next. What she did was Sinpir 
enouch She directed, with much mer 


riment, the efforts of the Reverend M) 
Moore, as in response to her request he 
climbed up the jagged pile of drift-wood 
first, in order to show Mrs. Harold the best 
foot-holds, his butterfly pole much in h 

way, but not relinquished by any means 
for had not that butterfly flown inland 

Perhaps he should encounter him again 
When he was safely landed on Patricio 
Margaret Harold followed him Win 
throp, in spite of the difficulties of de 
seent, wished to come down and. assist 
her But this she would not allow; and 
assistance, Indeed, was plainly worse than 
useless in such a place. Nor did she be 
tray any need of it; she climbed with an 
ease which showed a Heht foot and aeceu 
rate balance, and was soon standing Dy 
Garda’s side. 

When they reached the little flower 
cove it was immediately made evident 
that the mother of the singing, pamting 
stranger had really been (she had Deel 
dead many years) a cousin of Middleton 
Moore’s, Winthrop himself, unless he was 
prepared to believe in an amount of plot 
ting for which there seemed no suflicient 
motive, being foreed to acknowledge the 
truth of the story. The conversation be 
tween the clergyman and Spenser went 
on with much animation. Mr. Moore 
was greatly interested; he was even ex- 
cited; and they talked of many things. 
At last he said, with feeling, ‘tl remem 
ber you so well, Lucian, as a baby; I was 
in the same house with you once for a 
whole week when you were just able to 
walk alone.” 

“Ah, yes! Iam afraid I was rather a 
bad little boy,” Spenser answered. 

‘You were rather—rather animated,” 
the clergy man admitted, mildly. 

Garda, who, as usual, had her arm in 
Margaret's, leaned her head on Margaret's 
shoulder and gave way to soft laughter. 

Middleton Moore talked, enjoying his 
adventure greatly. But though he talk 
ed, he did not question; he was too com 
plete a Southerner for that. He leaned 
on his butterfly pole, and regarded Lu- 














( n ith the utmost rie ness. me 

thinking, apparently, of the faet that he 
hive come upon tl s int resting youl re 

tive quite by chance, and that this same 
young? relati must hay passed throug i 
Gracias (if indeed he were not staying 
there) without paying him a visit, though 
he knew that his coi is rector of 
Ne Ph ip nd St. James at had contes 

ed as mucl Lucian ho had left his « 

sel, now moved toward it again, and stood 
sca ne his work with the painter's 
suddet \ abs rbed Caz as though 


had forgotten, for the moment, every 


{ ry else in the world but that Then 
he sat ¢ sif unable to resist it, and 
1) in » add a touch or two, while ith 
1 a ngaged faculties he Was od 
( 1 to give to his cousin. of his own 
accord, a brief account of himself in the 
) ent and in the past It seemed that 
| was DY profes on a civil engines 
he had already told Garda), and that 
partv ol which he was chief were enga ed 
in surveying for a proposed railway 
vhich would reach Gracias-a- Dios (he 
thought) in about seventy-five years 
Howeve that was nothing to him; there 
is undoubtedly a company (they had 
o n English lord in it), and he, Lucian 
quite willing to survey for them, if it 
mused them to have survevine done 
that part of the s¢ he me, at le ist, Was aiid 
for, if nothing else was His party were 
now some distance north of Gracias; they 
had reached one of the swamps; it had oc 


curred to him that it was a good time to 


take a day or two, and come down and see 
ittle old town on the coast And as 


he was a dabbler in water-colors, he had 
not been able to resist doing some of the 
littl bits’ he had found under his hand. 


‘[ was coming to see you, sir, to-mor 
row,” he concluded The truth is, [ had 
only these rough clothes with me; I have 
sent back for more.” 

‘To the swamp ?” said Garda. 
*Totheswamp—precisely. [keep them 
there very carefully in a dry canoe.” 

‘You must not only come and see us, 
Lucian; you must come and stay with us,” 


said the clergyman, gravely. He consider 





ed hospitality one of the graver pleasures. 
‘* Penelope will hear of nothing else,” he 
added, bending in his near-sighted way to 
look at the picture, and putting his nose 
close to Lucian’s pinks and blues. ** Isn't 
it rather—rather bright ?” he asked, blink 
ing a littie as he drew back Mr. Moore's 
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1c of a pi I iS a iandsceay ha 
I in t ) ound, a brook and w 
1OWS 1! ront ehureh spire pr 1? out 
som el in the middle distance nd a 
CC or tI OO ed ( 1 } { 
ead a rk toi 1\ Vinat 
himself ould e ec dd chaste 
ee of t tthorougel cle rou 
It's not bri er than the reality, is 
I said | 1¢ il 
[I— do Ov nswered Mi 
pout him . to observe the re ilyv, 
which he evident! is now not for 
the first ¢ You have put in a butter 
{] that L ck 1 n it a bird hie 
idded, retua to his inspe Ol | 
haven't se Was there one her 
There should } eb then: it’s tl 
very plac i li i Laue in der ired 
I don Luc t} we are ca 
pable Oo sal ere thie should | 
been, answerer e clereyman I } ‘ 
en throug] t mvself: t u 
Very eldo 1 thie 
Garda again ( av to merriment 
hiding it and er face on Margaret 
shoulder 
Hasn't yo cy rather too l la 
bl f ie l \ Moore ent o1 hi 
face again close to ‘ pl 1 
. Wel S]l th S " V¢ ( t / S¢ 
that color in the s you Kno 
How ean ye e it if it is not there 
demanded |] r"¢ ( ith his temps { 
dwellin pon his point And he trar 
ferred his ga Irom ti S teh to the 
Vouns Nan 
But it 7s there for n It he old 
question, sir, of the two kit of trut 
There are not two kin« | n 1 
eian,”’ responded the clere nal ad this 
time he spoke th adeeision 
“o'Pint re are tWo w of se ng it, then 
We state or believe a tl ne as e see lt 
and Wwe do not all set i Af You set t} 
hues of a sunset in on iv, Turn Saw 
them inanother. Hepa d certain s 
and people said there were no such skies 
but Turner say em 
The f t S | there, L ian it 
was in his vis 
Or take nother instance continued 
Spenser. \ man has a wif Mm ( 
loves She has grown old and fad there 
is no trace of beauty left, but he still sees 
heras she was. To him she does not mere 
ly seem beautiful, she is beautiful 
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. ( \ met | t t ir of wishing t ( I 
) ( ! il ort of ur, you k Ow 
pass O Is your invention stron ” asked 
0 Winthrop Il don't know how we ar 
( { th es z to get the ladies down to the beach 
s i perch for them by ¢ 
, 1} oO 11 ind Mr. Moor 
\| ! ito the nd drift half \ 
( ( | i 1c! ! Oul hie }) rey 
( ‘ np the re ( | ( 
ils We etot Ol 
( . rt o 0 row ves 
( } 1 | Moo nvoluntar eed at his 
| ( pole, and then at Maa et lGai 
( 1 estimat their we ojit 
( - W S certainly s ip t) a) oF 
( { ( (y viy hil} ) One 
( B 1 descent not so far 
\ or e het d Spenset d 
it ( d I think, if you will t ine 
| n to I « l adit wan He led the \ l oO 
( t ehay ral 11 the others followed 
" ( Phe « bth et of little ever 
( | en ¢ 1% round the flower cove to 
0) | ( . height of feet But soon ew 
\ d lower d they came out upor broad 
ei tor treteh of it not much over four or fou 
| t e ¢ nd a half feet 1 heig@ht very even on 
proper the top, extending unbroken to t outh 
nt rie ce of his host, as faras they could see, and rising cently 
} yneradora’s oO ’ ‘We shall on the west, in the same even sweep, over 
rie oner than — the nall ridge that formed Patricio’s 
( ( off at thie backbone Their heads were Dow 3 1] well 
Lair above the surfaceof this leafy sea 
\\ ) it t t cent t ‘There's my track,” said Speise 
ed Speus to return It was a line which had been made 
C with then He could send one across the foliage 1 his passage through 
wit to { necro of the it; the leaves had been rippled back a lt 
eeepted the tle, so that there was a trail visible on the 
as ( i! 3 st ittered creen surface like that le ft by a boat hieh 
R ‘ | is passed over a smooth pond, They 
( his easel. under made their way toward the trail. 
a stout UkKINe The little oaks were not thre ny, but 
their small stubborn branches grew as 
irrane¢ closely at the bottom as at the top, so that 
ol mat it was necessary to push with the ankles 
Yi 1 rather } id of if [ in- as well as with the shoulders in order to 
f ret through 
\ that’s vour t} In vou. said gi Deep wading,” said Lucian, who led 
| Mux neonsciously betr ving some the Way a hope youre not discour 
lnost disapprova You aged 
orthern mat But vour “Wading ?” said Garda Drowning! 
| S wich Southern- These thiek leaves are like waves And 
] » taste for invention I'm sure that fishes are biting my ankles. 
ild have had it even if she And snakes! I shall sink soon; you'll 
» Northern woman. I faney. heara gurele, and I shall have gone.” 
; “ Won ire not in Spenser, laughing, turned and made his 
lon't mind saying it before way back to her from the front at the 


AT p< [9 land Miss Thorne, beca ise they same moment that Winthrop, who was 

















fast a) shed h Ss way forward rom 
Hil) tnev reached her, a placed em 
s. one on each sic SO Thal tlre CO 
ll ce her progress ea ci 
Phi Reverend Mi Mi re Lo tad en 
eCaiilng MICK a OnYg care i explan l 
that | rid nh es dal rou 
( S hey O Nh ( rré 
\ how tel we the hh Lol ~ to 
( » the co for them by the In of 
l L leave This ¢ he yp ied 
} reirreu | ) rin 
bE ta ong buttertly p hh nt 
ir eve 0 und then, a ‘ QO 
ror ara ntiv a far a ‘ i ) ) 
| e OF rip ad leay S muehi s to 
hie you are; quil ( L{e 
i d eC alP OF a Magic 1 ] ] l t 
1 thi [ shall ha io stop tor mo 
) sald Ma 1 larold \ 
i speaking for t rst time sine 
Cll LIi¢ 1h ) Lil ( 1) l “sii¢ 
to Mr. Moo 1 thew ol pro 
“rt ) uit i dist 1 Olt Lori ( 1jieet 
) ithem, while G i ispel 
1W hrop, was at a still greater di 
I 
ince behind. Winthrop waited only an 
mstanta ter she had spoken iong enough, 
however, to give pense and the « Cray 
in the opportunity, in case they should 
aesire il he then made h av lor vard 
ind joined hea 
** He lean on me,” he said, quickly 
s soon as he s her fac He thoug 
I is 7oing to Tait 
Margaret, though she looked pale, 
miled, and declined his help; she on] 
wished to rest for a moment: the chap 
arral had tired her. She stood still, em 
bosomed in the foliage, her eves closed, 
Lhe lon dark lashe lying on her cheeks 


W inthrop could se now more clearly how 
delicate her face was; he remembered, too, 
that though she was tall, she was a slender 


woman, With very slender little hands and 


feet. ler grace of step, th ugh remark 
able, had probably not been of much use 
in foreing a way through chaparral. But 
her cheeks were Frowlhne whiter; he was 


| 
afraid she would fall forward among the 
bristling little branches; he pushed his 
Way nearer and supported her with his 
arm. Garda meanwhile, her fatigue for 
gotten, had started to come to her friend, 
Spenser helping her, while Mr. Moore, his 


] 


r 


though otherwise 1t would disappe ir 
watched them with anxiety from the front. 
But now Margaret was recovering. The 





color can exe her race he o} ed 
eves, and 1! V began it 
iy forward again, as if she wished 
iow Wi rop that h eed have no 
{ i tuid to aid her, n 
theless 
Wh dic vou to e1 s dG 
aa to F ‘a } s rt 
he Margaret's 2 
er) lL mean didnt vou start 
fore Mr. W dl | ‘ tin 
He had t l ! i 
Lie} L « nit 
| ta ¢ —T . 
) \st ( OU ¢ 
al 
() ves. [do ror) S 
) oO ive l er see meu 
da Ne ntt et | | 
SO] Tt ( ( sé rl 
if you ( ) Nn 5 
You are ho i oul 
l eneral tT ( hh are 
dreams 0 ! ! ( co \ 
In} drea { | en you 
Chl oOo ry¢ liga 1 ‘ 
nad most ¢ ving admiration Xn 
you ¢ id you re So l 
Yes responded Garda 
SCrLOUSHeSS s thou ere I 
latter to yest about la } ( 
deed 
Th V cane be "¢ long to ede ! 
ch he had s lt isam t 
> re ( ia > ed t rt ‘ | t 
op where Garda had begun 
\ on as they reached the lo ( 
Garda went to Margaret and 1 
hands ‘Do you r feel b 
ral | We i ] eC awtlille ! ! 
Margaret ref d, saving t t 
ing of fatigue had « te pas 
You have got more color t 1 
said Garda, scann Ne 
‘A sure sign that I hn perl t 
again, ‘answered Mar et 
A sure on that l \ Lire 
said Evert Winthroy 
Margaret made no rep Ne | ( i 
walk nortl urd l i Garda up t I 
Spense rkept! place on thi ( ! | 
Garda, and Winthrop joined the Revert 
Mr. Moore, who was alone These 
walked faster than the others, and 
Soon sone adistance in advanee The | 


reiating 


or rathe 


side of t 
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the entire 
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pole carefully held out over the trail (as erend Mr. Moore ii 
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ted ¢ nel Byrd), which he seemed to 
consider verv interesting That is, their 
As to the present and 
e, he seemed quite without 
} matic 
t several 
( e¢ i ( il par i 
{ nN ( ickin Dut 
‘ med one Garda had 
il ( p rl S 
Le . ( ! to arral nad 
( ( t ( I > OF 
IN 1 ( ea ( 
I t l iretu ea Lo 
r ( ip 
| he I QO} mah 
Hie took m at the pe! 
( l t a] urs ere qa ¢ ) 
nee lh fora wel ( dated Nous oO | 
li of the Moores 
H ours proved to be uncertain in 
de that a cert number of them 
eto be spel h Garda Thorne 
\ oO were spent in wing De Tor 
re LL ¢ s seclus | | eran tool 
Pivnie » 1 voung © il | ce t 
i ipprec te ! I iit said li 
( ehed v\ 8 aC d to 
Lie L perfect mine of 
vy of pe ! s and pre 
( s: he repays vou every time 
ure oad es had so 
! n the marke remarked D 
4 ( 
Mv « r sir, the ! est!” said Lu 
clay i his detached tone 
I | ! is t rv fond of Lu 
ein | { Doctor did not 
like to be called dear sit The pos 
ve pronoun and jer emadea 
( ( thi oO on I own John 
onosvllabi of address 
/ ip} clate My LD Lorre Garda 
} ered: ‘'] ive appreciated 
I Hy Lik v thu r-cloud on the 
( the SKY You that he could 
out some tremendous flashes if he 
i ( Ponnie day ne \ l] ple ist 2 
| { him that,” said openser, who, 
mo his other accomplishments, had 
speaking Spanish 
\\ t *he told or not, the young Cu 
1 at any rate appeared among them 
a He was tired, possibly, of the eon 
nvtion of his soul But there was this 
ve about De Torrez, that though 
night consume his own, he had node 
sire to consume the soul (or body either) 


whereas Manuel appeared 


to cherish this wish to an almost sancui 
haryv decree The dislike he had for Evert 
Winthrop was nothing compared with the 
( ike he now nourished for Lucian Spen 
ser. For Lucian trespassed upon hisown 


hnerto reimane d 


had hit 


supreme: i Manuel was 


cround, where he 


, 1 
iandsome, LUCIAN 


is handsomer still. 
A finer loo Ing young Nn ian Lu 
‘ 1 Spencer,” Mrs. Rutherford d more 
h onee remarked is very seidom 
Lucian | ing no horse, as Winthrop 
had, could not as Garda expressed It, ride 
over the pine-barrens in every direction 
ind stop at East Angels. But he had a 
erman’s black boat, with ragged sail, 


rh it was not an Lem pe radora, it 
ill float down the Espiritu with 
swiftness enough, giving its occupant the 


opportunity to stop at the same Spanish 


residence, where there was a water land 


an entrance from the bar 


ne as Well aS 


rens. The oceupant stopped so often, and 
his manner when he did stop was so dif 


ferent from that of their other visitors, 


Mrs. Thorne felt at last that 


that Lhé 
demanded that she should 


duty 
“make in q ur 
ies, This d iL\ had never been esteemed 
one of the promine nt onesof lifeat Gracias 


Mrs. Thorne’s determination, there 


at her original New Eng 
| somewhe reaown 


] ] a | . 
land principles wereal ve 
i 


in her composition still (as Betty Carew 


a-Dios. 


howed th 


ore, s 





had always declared that they were), in 
spite of the layer upon layer of Thorne 
and Duero traditions with which she had 

f them. She 


arel 
{ 


aware that it was a great inconsist 


SO C ily overlaid Was 


ency on 


her part to revert, at this late day, to the 


her youth; but 


The Thorne Ss all 


methods of what 


do? 


old 


could she 1 Dueros 
were all dead, and had left no precedents 
for : 
ern 


like this, an essentially mod 


ease 
one; and Lucian Spenser was alive 
particularly so), and with Garda almost 
all the time. 

said the Reverend Mr. 


‘“what I ‘really knew’ 


‘She asked me,” 
Moore to his wife, 
about Lucian, which seemed to me, Penel 
ope, a very singular question, Lucian be- 
ing so near and dear a relative of ours. I 
did not, however, comment upon this; I 
simply gave her a full account of the 
Spenser family, or rather of the Byrds, 
his mother’s side of the house, going back 
(in order to be explicit) through three gen- 
Strange to say, this did not ap- 
pear to satisfy her. I will not say that 


erations. 
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she interrupted me, for she did not But on tl erhaps, fortunate for Mid 
she had nevertheless, in some wavs, an ap d 
pearance of—of being perhaps somewhat Mrs. 1 not having sueceeded in 
nwardly Impatient ob ning ‘ te nformation from t 
Oh, J know!” said Mrs Moore, nod Reverend M Mi e, addressed herself, at 


head ‘She 


And she 


behind 


co ighed 


out her hand 


STLOOWK 





holding it by the exaet middle 
between her forefinger and thumb And 
she tapped on the floor th the point of 


And she settled her eutfs 


her slipper 


And then she couched wall 


‘That is exactly what she did 


a wonderful insight, Penelope,” said 


her husband, admirmgy 


Give me a woman, and Ull unravel 


her for you In no timit In no time at all 


unswered Penelope ‘But men are dif 
ferent; so much deeper. You vourself 
ire very deep, Middleton 

The clergyman stroked his chin medi 
tatl ely. a Ss eyes wand red, and afte) 


a while rested peacefully on the floor. 


There! I know just what you’re think 


of 


sofa; 


his wife 


rd 


who at that moment was 


resumed from her 


‘I can tell 


Her husband, 


ing how, 


you every ws 


of nothing at all, unless it mieht 
“i pl 
ve been of a wori. pli 


thinking oO 
ha ice Which he had de 
tected in the hi 
feet, raised his eyes and looked at her with 


He had 
juiesce in all the 
resp by 


Penelope; he even believed in them after 


; 
red and white matting at 


His 


AMIIADIC 


vy at yy ] ne og 
expectan¢ long’ ago 


discoverie S 


learned to ae 


eting himself made his clever 


a vague fashion, and was always much in 
latest. But he 


] 


so unimitigatedly modest, he 


terested in hearing the was 


took such im 
pers mal views of everything, including 
himself, that he could listen to her eulo 
gistic divinations by the hour without the 
; 
le 


ast real appropriation of them, as though 


they had been spoken of some one else 

He thought them very wonderful, and he 

almost a sibyl as she brought 

But no glow of self-apprecia 
man 


this frugal 
At present, when 


thought her 
them forth. 
tion followed: o was not 
easily made to glow. 
his wife had unrolled before him the in 
teresting thoughts which she knew he was 
hinking (and the rector himself was al 
ways of the opinion that he must be think 
ing them somewhere, in some remote part 
of his mind which for the moment he had 
he concluded, triumphantly, 


forgotten), she 
‘T can always tell what you 


as follows: 
are thinking of from the expression of 
your face, Middleton; it’s not in the least 
Which was 


necessary for you to speak.” 


thine 
something 


} 


length Lo Kive t W nthrop 





that was NOSE LiKe a Tre ndship had es 
tablished itself between these two Mrs 
Pho ind Winthrop very satisfying 
She mentioned that she found him so. She 
mentioned it to Margaret Harold th 
whi ( 1ioOW had an equaintance 
whi iS ! St int ite, tho a] in this 
case the intimacy had been formed and 
kept up principally by herself. ‘* Yes, ex 
tremely satisfving, she repeated On 


every subject of unportance he has definite 
Information, oradefinite opin mn, and these 
he gives vou yhen you ask for them 


with the utmost clearness 


Touch himany 





where,” cont ied the lady, lapping her 
delicately starched handkerchief (which 
she held up f r the purpose) with her little 
knuckle ivyWwhere, I say,’ she contin 
ied, still tapping, ‘‘and—he resounds.” 
Dear n mamma! is he hollow 
said Garda, while Margaret gave way to 
laughter. But Mrs. Thorne liked even 
Margaret's laughs Margaret too she 


sfy ing,’ she said 


W hen sne spoke Lo W nthrop about 


Lucian mpenser, however, she found him 
iS not so satisfving as usual 
nothing whatever about Mr 
~answered 

‘ Ay 

We ire seeing a 


present 


cood cle al of him alt 
remarked the litthe mother, in a 


conversational tone, ignoring his reply. 


‘It’s rather better—don't you think so ? 
definite of t 
a cood deal of 


That is the 


oe a good deal of them 2?” 


to know something rose one 
is necing 
+ if 


way to learn, isn’t it—see 


in Winthrop an 
I 
swere d. 


Mrs. Thorne 


creet 


coughed in her most dis 


nd looked 


or 


manner, i about the room 


for a moment two. Then, ‘‘Do you 
Mr. Winthrop ? 
eyes on the opposite 


‘My dear lady, 


like him, ’ she said, her 


vall. 
: what has that got to do 
with if 
Much,” responded Mrs. Thorne, mod 

estly dropping hereyesto thecarpet. ‘A 
man’s opinion of a man, you know, may 
be quite different from a woman’s.” 

‘*There is his cousin, Mr. Moore.” 

‘*T have already asked Mr. Moore. He 
knows only Mr. Spenser's grandfathers,” 
replied Mrs. 


Thorne, dismissing the cler 
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Dr. Kirby t] hh ann ¢ 
3 ¢ e t t 
dozen oul ao rs (y 
( 1) Kirby 1 Mir. Spe 
yaild l ( l »>7 hi > 
Dr. Kirby lo s | 
! medica 
(; i} } ( eS to ¢ et 
1 Wintt ) 
M | Yr) he ded 
| ) Ve ~ | S 


Bu ire not 
( ) ad somethu 
I nt ( ! 
{ t paxo ( ( ruil | 
tii ( ( Nn re urked 
f ( ell ry] i © )) 
Phere i Short ( ch W 
t » did } prea 7 ! ! { 
hat a id been 
( h ifternoon ts t 
oO | Don't be ‘ \ he said.it 
t! ! r-proteectil tol ( I Oo ! 
‘ ed hen s} to the ( 
I ol I iS Ang If you a 
secing much of this Mr. Spenser, you 
und your daughter, you must remembe1 
{ ul e also §S ! miue 1 of otl rs 
’ ( Mat i of yo 1) 
| ( of 1 S Phe safety 1 
1 ! ou kt 
Mr. Spe 1 not the least lik 
anv of vou hat mv trouble Mrs 
Thorne cit ire fh emp S I do 
not ! in ( led \ el iWXLous 
part Var t t you in the least 
like Manuel or De Torre Mr. Winthrop 
e 


Winthrop did not reply to this beyonda 


sm He took leave, and went toward 
t doo 

Mrs. Thorne’s eyes followed him. Then 
with her quick little step she crossed the 


ind stopped him 
Winthrop,” 


name as if she wished to 


on the threshold 
she said, re peating his 


} i¢ 
npress ie rset 


te 1°] 
and her words upen him, ‘* do you like to 


see Garda showing such an interest 1n 


in Spenser 


Her voice was almost 


a whisper, but her bright eyes met his 


bravely, 
For a moment he returned her gaze 
Then, ‘‘I like it immensely,” he said, and 


went down the stairs 
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however, there 
led 


an Spenser in circula 


was 


horne cal definite” infor 
was even very definite 


the background of honor 








a i ithers which Mr. Moore at 
tributed to him, but for the foreground 
the V only himself, himself without 
| j of wealth or any fixed in 
con ‘ n the smallest. He was a civil 

engineer (apparently not a very ind 


t : Olle He had 


that profession could bring in toa 


whatever emolu 
HO pa nted a great m ny pictures in 
olors for } 
l he had 


nself, and with the 


us OWN entertainment; 
This told 


utmost frankness 


1 


nothing more he 


Nothing mor commented Mrs. 
Rutherford ‘But he has always his 
onderful good looks: that in itself is a 


indsome fortune.” 
‘* His good looks, I confess, J have nev 


er seen,” answered Mrs. Thorne, who was 


paving morning visit at the evrie. Gar 
da was at that moment on the eyrie’s 
east piazza with Lueian, and the mother 
knew it True, Margaret Harold, Dr 


Kirby, and De Torrez were there also; 


but Mrs. Thorne had no difficulty in pic 


turing to herself pt rfectly the suecess 
vith whieh Lueian was engrossing Gar 
da’s attention 

‘You've never seen them? You must 
be a little blind, aren’t you?” said Mrs 


Rutherford, pleasantly. Mrs. Rutherford 
was not fond of Mrs. Thorne 
‘IT am blind to the mere sensuous de 
lights of responded the little 
| 


mother, the old Puritan fire sparkling for 


the 


— e.” 


a brief moment in her own blue ones. 


‘TI can not 
she explained. 


Then she controlled herself. 
admire his expression,” 
‘His nature is a very superficial one; I 
am surprised that Mrs. Harold should list 
en to him as she does.” 

“Oh, as to that,” remarked Mrs. Ruth 
erford, ‘he amuses her, you know; Mar 
garet and I are both very fond of being 
amused. However, we do not complain ; 
we find a vast deal of amusement in Gra- 
It’s a very funny little place,” add 
ed the Northern lady, with much tranquil 


clas. 


entertainment in her tone, paying back 
with her ‘sensu 
(Mrs. Rutherford could always be 
trusted to pay back.) 

That 
niece, ** 


‘funny’ her visitor's 


ous ” 


announced to her 
Little Madam Thorne has designs 
upon Evert.” 


evening she 
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Margaret looked up from her book 
Isn't she too old for that sort of thing 
That sort of thing Do Vou mean 
designs ¢ Or attraction Attraction is 
no the least a matt ot age wmswel 
1 Mi Rutherford 1 dig If ryiie 
yosed her statuesque hands upon he 
ell-rounded arms, and looked about thi 
yom as though Margaret were not there 
I meant feeling "rep ed M iret 
niling There's su ha thin as awe 
in feelings, vou know 
‘Yes; and in manner and dress,” said 
Mrs. Rutherford, accept this <« 





inly Mrs. Thorne is a 


example of all three. 


: , Ties 3 
one of our family ever looked so old as she 
does now, even at ninety! But how coulk 


you suppose I meant that she had des Olis 


On Ky ert for hic sé lf ¢ Kor GG ird of 
( yurse.” 

‘Garda is very young 

‘Why don't you say she’s a child ? 


That is what they are all saying here; I 





kk the y have said it too much 


J 


e is only sixteen, barely that, 








lieve; and, with us, ¢ that age ar 
nimature But Gare ne isn’t im 
mature. She talks as maturely as I do.’ 

She does—in some ways,” admitted 
Margaret 


talks remarkably well, if vou 
that,” responded Mrs. Ruth 
elt called upon to diff rmore 


** And she is cer 


rford, 


Aer Niece. 
ainly quite pretty.” 
‘She is more than pn 
ingly beautiful 
Oh no, she isn’t,” replied Mrs. Ruther 
ford, veering again: 


““you exaggerate. 
It’s only because you see her here in 
dull little place.” 
‘TI think it would be 
vhere, Aunt Katrina.” 
‘Well, we shall not have 


She will stav her 


the same any 


to compare. 





of course. 
1e belongs: she will prob bly mar 
But that little 
ill-bred mother’s designs ipon Evert—that 
Evert, indeed! Evert 


has more coolness and more diserimina 


ry that voung De Torrez. 


is too amusing! 


tion than any man I have ever known. 
it that 


moment strolling slowly through the St 


on his way to the Benito. He 


The man of discrimination was : 


Luz quarter, 


reached it, and walked out its silver floor. 
The tide was coming in. On that low 


coast there the waves reach 


were norocks: 


low, unbroken swells, 


ed the shore in long, 





e quiet bre LIne g t nad con ( 
rom deep water outside, and 1 

flowed softly up the beach a littl LV d 
{ ( uwrain, With a rippling murmur 
ous sound that Ss peace itself Warm 
s Was d dreaming of thes 
the « i s v ‘ still the Gulf 
Sti lowed by not far from shore, and 
thi came fro vater was soft 
ont Cree Vea As the stro 
er.) ed the end of point, the man 
ttle islets which lay clustered together in 
reed ) t 1 thre rb S 
1) 1 cal oO VIE in t at C 

| if une ed Sif » but ere no 

wel Val ne to feel the dee 

Lo S¢ Ood all THe in} iture « i S 
conn rhe) ih hi er round their to 
Margins inti ft \ ould ie thre too 
1) abi thie tll l p a ? a) 1 
Fro ithe manv orang ! eS ( t t } 
dense p rfume came to him Lh liked 
through belts of it At ist, at the pe s 
end, he found himself surrounded by i 
bathed in i He threw the ight ove 
coat he had been carrying down upon tl 
sand, and stretched himsekf upon it, with 
his bac rainst an old boat Lyi th 


seq 

He as thinking a little of the seen 
t To. fii but mio} ot Garda | Ol ( 
her liking forthe ne comer. fou idl 
confessed it to him herself Confessed 
however, was hardly the term: she had no 
Wish apparently LO COnCE il anything shie 
had simply told him, in so many words, 





that she had never met or known any one 
o delightful as Lucian Spenser Chis 
Wa innocent enough Gard Vas, in Fe 
ality, very child-like True vas not 
SIN she was very sure ol ( ell She 
ta ed to h yh na to ¢ verv be i th un 
troubled ¢ ( Her frat eSs, Indeed S 
tiie rreat thi it had an endless a 
traction for Evert Winthrop His idea 
had been wd a Ve fixed belief it had 
rrowh to be l tno ¢ rl was fi in after 
the age of long clothes; that the pretty 
little creatures, while still toddling about 
developed the instinet to be od” rather 
than < itspoken ind that the ‘ better” the 
wel the mon obedient and docile t 
less outspoken they became He could 
not say that he did not admire obedience 
But the fl r of frankness had come to 
seem to himthe most fragrant of the w 
iouquet of feminine virtues, as it certainly 


was the rarest He had told Mrs. Thorne 
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Ith, more apt to | 
it, than older w 
» older women know that 
happiness in its train; tl 
creat unhappiness. Th 
know; and, from thi 
do not eare, becau 
ned as vet what a crue] 
un unhappiness may be. Ga 
Was poor, and even very poor 
natural taste for luxury. Yet 
1” amusement was evidently 
her than anything else in 
mply did not give a thoug] 
that lay near. And eve 
was founded upon nothin 
though she considered 
him rhtful, was by no means d 
votedtoher. H openly admired her beau 
ty (Winthrop thought far too openly), li 
rred ] to that of any 


all could see that Grac 


he limit; that in other and 
would find others to ad 
in short, a votary of 


f this, Garda found 


tertaining, and that wa 
} 


She followed him about 
in her indolent way, 
ver any trace ol 
were not eager, shes 
onsider him her own property 
vays wished to be near him, so t 
1] is saying; she lau 
with him than she 
else Winthrop Wi 
Garda’s laugh. I] 
rain as he lay ther 
moonlight, breathing the dense pel 
looking over the warm low sea 
it a particle of worldliness 
‘he said to himself 


was midnight and high tide. 


with brightening eye! 
cuardian nook 
s own dear brook, 


“were thine, 
Roof, window, door, 
are sacred to the Poor, 
twine 
enchants thee, from the day 
touched, would melt aw 


rch which they en 








AT 


. ge 
= 
oS 


po PER, 








lite rat tne port The \ d SCO’ 


elrVro native he rds SUPpassed il 


in richness of milk, and these la 


enaeted in order that the \ should r 


unmixed with other breeds Inter 
between the islands continued un 


more recent dates: but final] 
and arte ward ar rsey, each sey) 
lished an exelusiveness for it 

id ceased admitting other 
from the sister islands Under FON 
Hment patronage loeal agricultural soe. 
and encouragement 


iblished 
the farmers upon these 

» breed with more care and 
Improvement was ef 

a more fixed type of cattle es 
upon each The old name 


ol 
ch formerly applied to. the 


Stands 


Nn 


and Sai more 


itions of Jerse ern 


“ th two lhmiproved 


been established on thy lands 





arly 


nported 


Is not el 


hey came: 


id possessed 


bling 
umed for 


und 

as i 

lit Wh 
indie 
$ 


L1On Tt 


such remark 


Lbie 


qquently been obtained from Jerse 
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reederps 


But gradually, as one test after anothe 


vas Claimed, each in its scope sustaining 
the possibility of the others, and as some 


of them were vouched for DV men of char 


‘ised in acter and prominence, a few breeders be 


these im an to give them credence These 


present ry 
presel aie) 


ear 
p- her converts were ridiculed and made sub 
vis directly jects of no little raillery for their eredu 

emen lity, but their ranks increased in numbers 


At length those who believed began to 
buv of the strains of blood that lad pro 
duced the cows for which great tests were 
Claimed, and othe rs, Who possibly did not 
believe, also bo ioht, because they reason 
d that there would be dupes and specula 


torsenouch to make a market No sooner 


vas this point reached than a re-adjust 


tof values began to receive substan 

recognition at the hands of buvers 

he element of special blood or fam 
came an important consideration 

His additional ln portance of the ques 

act digree sadly encroached 

ipon time-honored precedents, and took 

many of the older and more conservative 

breeders by surprise Hardly one of them 

had oceasion to study the pe dior es ol 

s enough to have the faintest 

lines beyond the nearest 


Winning at fairs had been 





CATTLE IN AMERICA 


{ 


( 
ned a 


abillbha 


purely svinil 


COMMOn CONSEeHLL ¢ \ ad ol 

addition to the scale of points, « 
requirements relating to faney marking | heresy by 
olor, absence of whi tc., based entir isl order 


y upon wsthetic grounds, and bearins 


+ 4 


relevaneyv to the uselrulness of the animals n | vide) tha hey * 


id Obtained a most arbitrary hold upon real ! ‘Ing ilues and undermin 


reeding Tashions So far were these y \ tablished methods of 


fashions ibn thie ascendeney that SCLLOTS vy l litt GACHITEIORLY 


tured eriticism ¢ 


made them the chief Claim publie Con eood ha 


{ { 


deration when offering their stock { 


ror Which Was Uncompiimentar 


sale The appearance that a cow would estv oO 


owners Was ad scredited by SOME 


pre sent upon the lawn of a country resi and others expre ssed the be lief that the 
dence was a studied feature, and values owners were earnest in their convictions 
vere much enhanced by superior qualifi but were deceived by their own employés 
cations in that direction Under sucheir- Thatthecowsactually yielded the amounts 
cumstances the breed progressed remark claimed for them was not to be credited 


ably in beauty of form and in the devel for a moment 


opment of that combination of ¢ ‘ f course bering antagonism 
outward indieations of excellence whie hn v reached a climax, and one of tl 
in the average suceessfully marks t 1) minent ners astonished 
wood COW among poor ones, bub whiecl | t) ! } a written reque 
frequently fails to deteet the superiatl ti 1! sot the nerican Jersey 

lv great COW among a herd of wood one | lub tl Lhey lect and send 


Nor have these influences disappeared 1 pl i ; rl x ViIlthess and Mi lard a 


der the new regime While the y were ! rt ( vs for the period of 
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inimals of s} 
a , 
oC bul 
pon these 
LOUS | 
Inarket 
beell a GeCiIne Ib VE 
PV aA Y people Wil 
e been linpatient 
when eood ablilha 
at conservative prices 
doubted whether this de 
rreatly affected animals o 
Caste A depre ssion has for 
some months prevailed in almost every 
branch of trade, commerce, and agricul 
ture, and Jersevs have not only sutfered 
SVinpathy, but mm addition have had to 
iv the effects of an outbreak of pleuro 
meumonia in the West which completely 


paralyzed the interest there, and with 


the strongest demand upon the East 


ern market a scare seems to have been 


all proportion to the trouble upon 


t was based, and although ea 
i more apprehensive, 
power to ck press mt 

interest below its non 
feature of the advance 

Jersey interest that many la 

become deep vy interested in the wel 

of their husbands’ herds; in fact, quite 

herds are registered in the 

ladies. The subjeet affords 

of profit than the poultry 

business, and eratifies a spirit of leeiti 


eculation that is not unpleasant 





hamMous Co 


compan 
eonsmer 


Mia 


MMPeAre™ 


rceccomplish 


nd special 
3 hand 


f ¢ 


Ol 1¢ t lecesstul breed 


MWIOSU S 
nodern standards, has been 
ho are promin 
Richard M 
akes anc lmiprovemse 

printing-pre 


DUSINess OF 


ham fam 


, 
alinost a 





His 


herd on 
farm on Or 


verlooking 


} 1 
ICLP SUPPOUNGINGES LOUSY pe 


ry, enterprise, and industry 
turmoil of which his own business 
eareer las plaved, and still play s, an hon 
orable part Yet for many years he has 
found time to devote to the lnprovement 
of the Jersey, importing and breeding 
tli m ich eare and judgeme ht Mr Sam 
uel ©. Colt, * Hartford, Conneetieut, at 
the head of the great manufactory of fire 
ims. The late Charles L Sharpless, ol 
Philadelphia for a generation its great 
coods merchant Mr. J. B. Will 

of Glastonbury, Conneeticut, a pio 
eer and most successful worker in thi 
ld of “notions,” is now almost as wide 
KNOWh as the mmporter of the famous 
Dandelion, 2521, a leading butter 

een in the herd of Mr. John J Holly. 
It is probable that great improvemént 
long be etfected In the averagt 
of the best herds through the mul 


ation of the blood of the greatest ani 


But many eontend that while av 


itv may be greatly increased 
here have been individual cows already 
red whose capacity will never be exceed 
ed. Be this as it may, there will be no 


effort spared to surpass all known prece 
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Shes Irpasst dt 


Mr. Darlin 





NTIL gq 
isked mie Do vou kno 
Should t til\ have answered 
KNOW an loved it all my life 
e and medic 


Viki Se€eas, | 


aArporesce 


in a brook-side thie 


tertammes y the antics of a ground-robin, o1 


bombardment of some small missiles rattling 
ler among the dried leaves about 


this phenomenon I discovered neat 


I had seen much larger and loftier 


and more graceful habit, but never any 


na prolusion oft its blossoms It stood or 


Ke a phosphor seent aureole, which 
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words the supposed analogies of magnetism 
and electricity, but declares that if the divin- 
ing-rod derivesany power from spells and incan- 
tations, that is a matter neither permissible 
nor agreeable for him to discuss. He proceeds, 
moreover, to assert as the general result of ex- 
perience in his time that the professors of the 
divining-rod, though they sometimes succeed 
in discovering veins, quite as frequently fail, 
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The antiquity of the divining-rod is va- 
riously estimated by historical writers. 
Professor Fiske has traced its origin to a 
wide-spread Aryan myth associated with 
forked lightning; but its earliest employ- 
ment relating to the discovery of subter- 
ranean treasure of whatever nature is 
generally placed at the period of the fif- 














DIVINING FOR METALS,—From Agricola’s De Re Metallica. 


and have to dig like other people if they wish 
to tind anything. Wherefore he advises the 
respectable and sober miner to study the indica- 
tions of nature, and then dig at once, without 
further fooling. In the quaint wood-eut which 
accompanies this passage a miner is represent- 
ed in the background as cutting his hazel 
twig, while another in the foreground is pro- 
ceeding with it in due form for the discovery 
of the mine; and (whether in sarcasm or not 
I do not undertake to say) at the very point to 
which the latter is steering, two of Agricola’s 
‘cood and sober’ miners have already found 
ore by the homely process of digging...... 

“Asa piece of sorcery, he goes on to say, the 
virtuous and respectable miner will avoid it ; 
as a piece of science, it is inferior to the study of 
nature, following the indications of which, the skill- 
Sul and prude nt miner selects a good place Jor er- 
‘there 
to which business, rod or no 


ploration, and ‘ibi metallicus agit fossas’ 
the miner digs’ 
rod, he is bound to come at last.” 


teenth century, after which time it soon 
came into extensive use through a large 
portion of Europe. 

The hazel alluded to by the ancients, 
however, is not, as commonly supposed, 
identical with the witech-hazel. The plant 
of early reference is the true hazel (Cory 
lus), which yields the filberts of com 
merce, While the witch-hazel, or wych 
hazel, belongs to a totally different or 
der of plants (Hamamelis), of which but 
two species are known, neither being a 
native of the continent of Europe. North 
America is favored with one, and Japan 
claims the other. The derivation of this 
scientific title is somewhat obseure. It is 
evidently of Greek origin, but it has been 
a stumbling-block to botanical scholars. 
The witeh-hazel is remarkable among our 
flora as producing simultaneously buds, 
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flowers, and fruit, and many profess to 
detect in the scientific name the sense, 
‘flowers together with the fruit.” An- 
other, who has a mind of his own, gets at 
the bottom of the matter in this fashion: 
‘Greek, Amamelis, from ama, accompa- 
nying, and melea, apple-tree, applied, it is 
thought, because the apple in fruit accom- 
panies this flower;” all of which is very 
true, and indeed would seem the most lit- 
eral translation. 

Foreign travellers mention meeting 
with the witch-hazel tree in various parts 
of Europe, and especially in the culti- 
vated shrubberies and gardens of Eng- 
land, where its pale yellow fringe may 
be frequently seen all through the win- 
ter; but this is no spontaneous growth. 
It is our own American shrub, which has 
been nursed and fostered in the mother 
country as an artificial ornament. But 
it has remained true to its native soil in 
spite of coaxing, and refuses to become 
naturalized. It never shows so bright a 
face as in its natural habitat, and will 
rarely perfect a seed. 

But with us, from Canada to the Gulf, 
to the north, the south, the east, and west, 
it spreads its halo in the free wild under- 
woods—emblem of a nobler liberty and a 
more exalted glory. It is America’s own 
flower. It sends abroad its welcome 
when all nature else is cold and dumb. 
It leads the way and lights the path, and 
even opens up the golden opportunity of 
affluence and prosperity. Take all the 
rest, but leave to me the generous, hearty, 


impulsive, roguish, sympathetic, joyous, 
perennial witch-hazel. 

‘‘There is a whole fairy-land upon the 
hill-side where it grows,” says Thoreau. 
Yes, it is indeed an ideal realm for the 
revels of elfindom; and while I have nev- 
er yet succeeded in catching a glimpse of 
them—they always hie way and leave 
only their peaked caps among the leaves 
when I come by—I am glad to note that 
another, more fortunate than I, once sur- 
prised them in their moonlight revels, 
and has left a record of their doings, with 
which I am in most hearty sympathy, 
and with which—why has it not sooner 
occurred to me ?—I may fittingly close 
my page: 


“They come from beds of lichen green ; 
They creep from the mullein’s velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks 
high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze. 


* * * * “ * * 


‘Ouphe and goblin! imp and sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry fay! 

Ye that love the moon’s soft light, 
Hither, hither, wend your way. 

Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 

Hand to hand and wing to wing, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


os * ~ ” * — * 


‘The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay ; 
The owlets’ eyes our lanterns be; 

Thus we sing and dance and play 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree.” 
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. CHAPTER XXV. 


ON THE BRINK. 
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5S the boat crossed the lake, Time proved 
the truth of Rosalind’s adage; it trav- 
elled at divers paces with the several 
persons beneath the awning. 

Rudolf Engemann was utterly uncon 
scious of Time’s progress, while to the 
¢clockmaker the hours had seemed lead 
en-footed ever since they took their places 
in the train, and he gave a grunt of sat 
isfaction when they came in sight of 
Oberhofen, with its tiny bay, ended by 





ih : - the projecting point, its church, and an- 
on cient castle, with the range of mountains 
5 : for a background. 
4 


Madame Carouge roused a little when 
she saw it; to her the time had gone by 
very quickly. Riesen had ceased to an- 
swer the boatwoman, and there had been 
a long silence. Meantime the widow 
had dreamed away her opportunities, 
and had lost her chance of speaking to 
Monsieur Engemann. 

‘*T am a simpleton,” she thougit ; 
‘* what is the use of all the trouble Ihave 
taken if I make no use of this chance ? 
And yet—” What could she do? 

She looked at Engemann, and her 
courage would not come to help her; 
she felt shy of him, fearful of losing 











ee ee SE, his good opinion. Was he one of those 
gt ore “ae men, she wondered—she had heard of 

bar \ them—who lose all the prizes of life be- 

eh cause they are too unready to snatch at 

ia x Opportunity as she passes before them ? 

id ae ‘*How cold and quiet he is,” she said to herself. ** Is it that he enjoys this beau- 
bie bs 


r tiful scenery so intensely, or is it—” 
real She frowned and turned to look into the blue-green water, for she had met 
Madame Riesen’s eyes fixed on hers. Those thick eyebrows drawn together had a 
threatening aspect which alarmed the clockmaker’s wife, and forced her into full 
cackle with the boatwoman. 

Madame Carouge saw her own beautiful face reflected in the water, and her brows 
relaxed, her red lips curved into a smile. ‘‘My love makes me distrustful,” she 








ery thought. ‘* Marie will certainly marry the captain, and then—” She sighed, but she 
Fg did not turn to look at Rudolf. She told herself that nowadays no man married for 
eet y love; why did she expect him to be different from others? ‘‘ And I have so much 
HS) besides myself to give,” she said, bitterly. ‘* But he need not be so cold, so reserved. 
em Vo Ah, it is doubtless my fault; I so fear to betray myself that I have repelled him.” 

a 1a She turned toward hin. 
ee ‘* Monsieur Engemann,” she said. 

ut Mit Engemann started from his reverie. 

ii ey ‘* Yes, madame,” he answered, smiling. 


She gave him back a smile, but there was sadness in her eyes. ‘‘ Pardon me, I 
a disturbed you. You were thinking of something—something very interesting ?” 

















‘SURELY,’ HE SAID, ‘A HEART LIKE Yours.’’’—[SEE PAGE 919 | 
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She looked again into the water, and 
spoke in a low voice. 

‘*T beg your pardon ;” he turned to her 
so that their faces were hidden from their 
companions. ‘‘I was thinking that we 
never get what we wish. It seems as if 
there were always a check on the will; 
even this water leaps up against the shore, 
and then is called back;” he sighed; his 
eyes were still fixed on the water: he was 
uttering his thoughts aloud. 

To Madame Carouge it seemed that the 
barrier that had held them apart was sud- 
denly swept away; her eyes grew dark- 
er and more liquid, and her rich complex- 
ion glowed more deeply as she earnestly 
looked at him. She answered, in a low 
and tremulous voice, ** But is not thischeck, 
as you call it, sometimes self-imposed ? do 
we not deceive ourselves? You are wiser 
than Lam, monsieur; but I fancy self-dis- 
trust has before now come between a man 
and that which may make his happiness.” 

The tender, pathetic tone touched him, 
but it roused him too. He felt that some- 
thing lay hidden in her words. 

‘What does she mean ?” he wondered, 
and he felt dazed. ‘‘ Does she mean that I 
have neglected my chance of pleasing her ? 
How handsome she looks! Yes, I ought 
not to be so silent.—On the contrary, 
madame,” he said, ‘it is you who are 
wise and kind; and this is a truly delight- 
ful day you are giving us; lam so greatly 
enjoying it that I fear I have been selfish- 
ly silent; but I always am silent on the 
water.” 

Madame Carouge turned away abruptly. 
‘* Just the same as ever,” she thought; ‘* he 
always slips out of any personal talk and 
drifts into commonplace.” Then, aloud, 
‘* Monsieur Riesen, shall we go back now, 
or on as far as Gunten ?” 

The clockmaker looked toward the far- 
ther side of the lake and shook his head 
sagaciously. A bank of clouds showed 
black behind the Stoeckhorn and its range 
of followers, and the upper part of the 
Niesen was invisible. ‘* What do you 
think of the weather?” the clockmaker 
said to the boatwoman. 

At this she looked sideways, and also 
her head. ‘‘There is no telling, 
monsieur; it may come soon, or it may not 
come before night; but there is rain up 
there.” 

‘It will be better to return, will it not, 
madame?” Riesen looked at Madame Ca- 


shook 


rouge. 
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‘*T suppose so.” 

It seemed as if the clouds had settled on 
her also. And, indeed, she felt that the 
happiness she had so burningly looked for 
had been mirage. She had been all day 
with Rudolf Engemann, and yet they 
would probably part at the end of it only 
good friends. 

‘You have enjoyed the day, I hope ?” 
Rudolf said. 

She looked bright and happy as she an- 
swered, ‘‘I—I have found it only too 
short.” 

‘*T think so too,” he said; and then she 
saw him smile as he looked across the 
boat. Madame Riesen was struggling into 
an enormous cloak, and as her husband 
had begun to put it on her wrong side 
out, this had provoked a fretful dispute 
which completely occupied the pair. 

The widow turned again to Rudolf. ‘A 
holiday seldom comes into my life,” she 
said, ‘‘and I have considered a holiday 
with a sympathetic friend one of the blue 
roses of existence. To-day I have learned 
that almost perfect happiness is possible.” 

A puzzled look came into the young fel- 
low’s eyes—novels had not been in his 
way, and he wondered what was meant 
by ‘* blue roses,” but the pathos of the last 
words reached his heart. ‘‘Surely,” he 
said, *‘ your life has not been, is not, un- 
happy ?” 

Madame Carouge’s eves filled with tears. 
“Ah,” she sighed, ‘I thought I had at 
last found a friend who had learned to 
read my feelings, but sorrow makes one 
exacting. Do you not think it is more 
dreary to live alone among others than to 
live actually in solitude ?” 

Engemann was much moved and puz- 
zled by her words and manner. Some- 
how or other he had grieved this deeply 
interesting woman. He sat in perplexed 
silence while the boat was rapidly rowed 
toward Thun. He felt that Madame Rie 
sen was looking at him, now that she was 
cloaked and at rest, and he could not ear- 
ry on the conversation which had aroused 
his curiosity as well as his sympathy. 

Heavy, scattered drops began to fall on 
the awning of the boat; the smoothness of 
the water was ruffled, and the golden glow 
left it as the sunshine was hidden by fast- 
moving clouds. 

‘We had better go right on to the land- 
ing-place near the Freienhof,” Riesen said 
to the boatwoman,; ‘‘the storm will burst 
almost directly.” 
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‘*May I not wrap you in this?” Rudolf 
said to the widow, taking upacloak. He 
spoke so gently, with so much tender sym- 
pathy, that once more joy and hope came 
back to her. 

But now the rain beat down so heavi- 
ly that talk was impossible, and by the 
time they reached the landing-place the 
opposite side of the river was only 
visible through the sheets of rain which 
poured down into the troubled, turbid 
water. 

‘*Take my arm,” Rudolf said, and then 
he hurried Madame Carouge along the 
narrow covered bridge over the weir, and 
through the little garden and the cotfee- 
room of the hotel, the shortest way to the 
upper floor of the quaint old house. 

The rain was pouring down in a torrent 
into the open court-yard, and the leaves of 
the plants climbing up the pillars of the 
surrounding galleries were already soak- 
ed with water. 

The landlord’s daughter, a kind-looking 
graceful girl, and a tall handsome maid in 
Swiss costume begged the two ladies to 
come into the kitchen and take off their 
wraps before the glowing fire there. Ma- 
dame Carouge had escaped the rain better 
than her companion had, and she soon 
found her way to the salle, leaving Ma- 
dame Riesen in full talk. 

Rudolf Engemann was there alone, 
looking out of one of the broad low win- 
dows. The dark hill opposite, across the 
river, was almost hidden by long cloud 
wreaths moving so rapidly from one point 
to another that it seemed as if some battle 
were being fought there. But the young 
fellow hardly noticed the strange effect, he 
was suffering a kind of remorse for the in- 
difference he had shown in return for the 
widow’s kindness. He looked round when 
the door opened, and turning away from 
the window, he came up to Madame Ca- 
rouge. 

‘Lam afraid we shall not get our walk 
in the pine-wood,” he said. 

‘*Should you have likedit? Ithought,” 
she said, timidly, ** you had, perhaps, found 
the day longenough. I feared Lhad bored 
you with my contidences.” 

Engemann reddened. ** On the econtra- 
ry, | have been greatly interested; but—” 
he hesitated, and looked simply into the 
beautiful eyes fixed on him—‘'I am not 
much used to talking in company, but 
what you have said about your sadness 
troubles me deeply.” 
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‘*Then I wish I had not spoken of it; 
you must forget it, my kind friend.” 

Rudolf shook his head, and as she seat- 
ed herself in one of the window recesses 
he placed himself beside her. ‘‘It has 
come upon you since your husband died,”’ 
he said, tenderly. ‘‘ You were very young 
to have such a sorrow laid on you.” 

She drew herself a little away, and the 
glow vanished from hereyes. ‘* No, mon- 
sieur, I must tell you the truth, even if I lose 
your precious sympathy. I never loved 
my husband. I married for a home—not 
for love—I was a mere girl—my husband 
was middle-aged ; I—well, I tried to do my 
duty; but when he died I could not sor- 
row; I could only feel that I was free.” 

Engemann hardly knew what to say, 
but her eyes asked him to speak. ‘‘In 
that case,” he said, ‘‘I wonder that you, 
so young and beautiful as you are, should 
not have married again.” 

Madame Carouge sat very erect and 
looked at him withaslight smile. *‘ I will 
tell you, my friend, for I may call you so 
now. When I married, I knew nothing 
of love; I was an ignorant child; my hus- 
band gave me luxuries which were all 
new to me; but I soon tired of them, as 
children tire of toys, you know. One day 
he brought me home some romances, and 
then, monsieur, I learned how two souls 
in perfect unison can make for each othera 
heaven on earth; then I learned that I had 
myself destroyed my chance of happiness.” 

Her voice had sunk lower; her eyes were 
fixed on her hands, clasped in her lap. 
She was looking sadly at her wedding 
ring. 

Rudolf, deeply stirred, bent over her, 
eager to hear the end of this, the first ro- 
mance that had been confided to him by 
a woman; and as he gazed into her beau- 
tiful face his pulses quickened. 
ly,” he said, ** a heart like yours can never 
be in need of love; there must have been 
many before now who have striven to win 
you.” 

‘Yes, it is true; she gave him a sud- 
den glance: ‘‘ but I resolved to wait till I 
met one who loved me for myself. One 
knows when one is truly loved.” 

**You must know,” he said, earnestly. 

She raised her eyes suddenly, and met 
his glance full of warm light; her own 
fell at once. 

‘l know nothing,” 
**What does a woman know ? 
feels and—loves.” 


‘*Sure- 


murmured. 
She only 


7 
she 
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‘AFTER A WHILE SHE LOOKED UP.”’—/ SEE PAGE 921.] 


The last word was scarcely audible, and CHAPTER XXVI. 
vet Rudolf heard it; but he also heard the 
door open, and he saw come in, not only acct imeania 
the clockmaker and his wife, but a group THE church was so full when Marie 
of English tourists on their way to Inter- reached it that she could not find a place 
laken, grumbling about the rain-storm in the nave, so she turned aside and knelt 
which had stopped their journey. down before the altar of one of the side 
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chapels. The poor girl was so absorbed 
in sorrow that she gave little attention to 
the service. She covered her face with 
her hands, and soon tears streamed be- 
tween her fingers. 

After a while she looked up and saw 
dimly that the chapel was dedicated to 
‘*Our Lady of Sorrows.” She took com- 
fort at this; it seemed as if she had been 
led directly to sympathy; but she drew a 
long quivering breath as she accepted the 
omen. The deep stillness that stole over 
her spirits made the voices at the high altar 
sound far off and indistinet; but this still- 
ness was not mute to Marie. It told her to 
submit, it warned her that a young girl 
could not venture on a life of struggle and 
issue from it unscathed; it told her, too, 
that she would serve God better and more 
easily in peace than in strife; but still the 
means of obtaining this peace in her out- 
ward life was as distasteful to her as ever. 
Once more she hid her face between her 
hands and bent her head in prayer. 

‘*T am stubborn and rebellious,” she 
sobbed, as she knelt on in troubled si- 
lence. 

All at once she began to wonder what 
the Superior of St. Esprit would have 
counselled. Well, what had she to ask ? 
Whether she should obey Madame Bobi- 
neau. And then Marie remembered the 
way in which the kind Mother used to 
question her on her mental troubles till 
they set themselves straight; she knew 
that in this ease the question would have 
been asked, ‘‘Has Madame Bobineau a 
claim on your obedience?’ And mechan- 
ically she supplied the answer, ‘She is 
my employer, and also my near relative.” 

Marie knew that the Superior would 
tell her disobedience was a sin, and at the 
thought her motive for this disobedience 
obtruded itself. ‘‘I disobey because I 
covet the love of aman who has none for 
me, who loves some one else.””. The words 
seemed to be whispered by a serpent. 
This was worse than the quietude of her 
sorrow, for the serpent stung sharply and 
the pain felt like poison; but she knelt on 
still in mental struggle. 

An old man, not far off, wondered at the 
absorbed piety of the young girl who never 
once stood or sat as others did, but knelt 
on like some old devotee. He noted too 
that though she seemed to be praying, she 
did not say her rosary or open the book she 
had placed on the ground beside her. 

The sermon was over; the most solemn 
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part of the service began, but Marie took 
no heed. All at once the bell rang, and 
she started. It rang again, three times, 
and every one in the church knelt rever- 
ently. Marie bent lower still and tried to 
worship. Now at last she was able to 
fling away every thought of self and to 
remember where she was. 

The mass was ended. Marie rose from 
her knees and looked round. People were 
already moving, and near her—so near in 
the crowd that filled this southern aisle 
that Marie wondered she had not seen her 
before—was Madame Bobineau; and close 
by the old woman, in the act of rising from 
a chair, was Captain Loigerot. He did not 
see Marie, but the girl was impressed by 
the look of goodness on his face—it was 
full of happy peace. She gave a little 
gasp: was this an answer to her prayer ? 
If she consented to marry this kind, ami- 
able man, should she indeed go back to 
the happy, calm life she had so little prized 
at St. Esprit, but which she had learned to 
regret so lovingly? But then a flood of 
unwelcome thoughts rushed in. Marie’s 
lips quivered and her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘“ But if it brings peace,” she mur- 
mured, and she turned to follow the crowd 
out of the church. 

Sharp-eyed Madame Bobineau had seen 
Marie, and she waited near the door till 
the girl approached. As Marie dipped her 
fingers in the holy-water stoup the captain 
stepped forward and did likewise, giving 
her a silent smiling glance. 

** H’m !” 

A sudden clearing of the throat made 
Marie look up and become aware that Ma- 
dame Webern, the confectioner, was sur- 
veying her with significant eyes. 

Presently they all stood together on the 
pavement outside, while the scorching sun 
poured down a fierce greeting on the un- 
covered head of the captain as he bowed 
low to Marie before offering her his arm. 
She looked at him a moment, then she put 
her fingers within the close clasp of his 
coat sleeve, and Madame Bobineau took 
his other arm, and they started. In that 
mute action the girl knew that she had 
surrendered herself; a thought, divine in 
its unselfish truth, had urged on her deci- 
sion. Her prayers had cleared away the 
mist of anger which Madame Bobineau 
had awakened. Marie felt sure that Mon- 
sieur Engemann wished her well, and it 
seemed to her that it must make him hap- 
pier to see her married than left to drudge 
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on at the Red Glove, pining for the love 
he could not give her. 

The mental struggle she had gone 
through had exhausted her, and she did 
not know what the captain talked about 
till they were near home. Then she be- 
gan to listen. 

‘Tut, tut! Do you see it, mademoiselle ; 
the day is clouding over: it will be vexing 
if our evening at the Schiinzli is not bright. 
You would like to see the Alp-Gluhen, 
would you not, and the sky must be bright 
for that. Ah!’ Here the captain man- 
aged to rub his hands together. ‘‘ That 
is, let me tell you, mademoiselle, a sight 
which will rejoice your heart.” 

‘* Yes,” Marie said,andshesmiled. Aft- 
er all, what did it matter? She could 
never be happy again, but she could be 
brave, and she could try to make others 
happy, she thought, in the exaltation to 
which she had brought herself. She pre- 
ferred, however, not to meet the captain's 
admiring eyes, and the street was so full 
of people coming and going that she had 
plenty of excuse for looking about her. 
At last they stopped at the door of the 
Red Glove; the two elders stood still, and 
let Marie pass in before them. 

“T feel like a bird going in at the door 
of its cage,” the girl thought. 

But she went on to the kitchen and took 
off her hat; then she put the backs of her 
hands against her cheeks and felt how 
burning hot they were; she could not see 
the exquisite rose-color that glowed on her 
face; her eyelids, it is true, were heavy, and 
her eyes were languid, but Marie had rare- 
ly looked so attractive. 

Meantime Monsieur Loigerot was speak- 
ing to his landlady. The captain had 
had time to reflect, and although he still 
felt rather shy of the young girl he meant 
to marry, a certain instinet warned him 
that it was better to adopt a masterful 
manner with Madame Bobineau. 

‘*T may consider the affair arranged, 
madame,” he said, ‘‘and I may venture to 
salute mademoiselle.” 

His little eyes twinkled greedily. 

‘*Tam sure I don’t know about that,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Marieis very young, and full 
of convent prejudices. She—” 

The captain snapped his fingers. 

‘Ta, ta, madame; we will endeavor to 
overcome the convent; in your presence, 
however, be it understood.” 

He stood aside ceremoniously to allow 
her to pass him in the narrow passage, and 


Madame Bobineau went into her little sit- 
ting-room. She looked round, and then, 
not choosing to expose herself to another 
dispute with Marie, she went to the door, 
when she had offered Captain Loigerot a 
chair. 

‘‘ Marie, Marie,” she called out; she was 
saying to herself, ‘‘ Will he expect break- 
fast? it is certain that he has not yet taken 
breakfast.” 

Her face lengthened and sadness spread 
over her as she pictured to herself the trea- 
sured sweetbread and the half chicken 
now lying snugly in her cupboard being 
swallowed by the captain with the ap- 
preciation of a man who dines well every 
day. 

‘**Surely Marie is as one of the plagues 
of Egypt to me,” she said to herself. ** It 
will indeed be a deliverance when the 
‘aptain takes her to himself. Marie,” 
she called again, and she tried to make 
her voice pleasant—‘' Marie, come here, 
you are wanted.” 

But Marie did not come, and Madame 
Bobineau felt that she must fill up the 
gap of silence, lest the captain should take 
offense. 

‘* Monsieur has breakfasted ?” she asked. 

**No, madame;” he waved his hand 
pompously. ‘On so important an ocea- 
sion as this, one must even derange one’s 
habits. My happiness was worth such a 
sacrifice.” 

He looked up at the ceiling and cleared 
his throat. Though he was in love, he 
felt hungry, and he wished Marie would 
appear. 

Madame Bobineau’s face became brown- 
er and more puckered than usual. 

‘Will Monsieur permit me to offer 
him a humble meal? I—” Every word 
seemed to drag itself out of her with pain. 

Captain Loigerot waved his hand in re- 
fusal, but he bowed in acknowledgment. 

‘*A thousand thanks, madame, but my 
breakfast is waiting for me at the hotel,” he 
said, in his bluffest voice; and then he 
rubbed his hands in self-congratulation. 
He had never eaten within the walls of 
the Red Glove, but it seemed to him that 
in accepting Madame Bobineau’s hospitali- 
ty, even in Marie’s company, he should 
make a disastrous exchange for his com- 
fortable and ample repast at the Hotel 

3eauregard, 

Marie came in shyly, and stood still in 
the doorway. 

The captain got up. He had set down 
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his hat beforehand, and now he gravely 
walked up to the girl, and, partly standing 
on tiptoe, he kissed first one rosy cheek 
and then the other with infinite satisfac- 
tion. 

‘* Mademoiselle Marie,” he said, ‘‘ I will 
do my best to make you happy.” 

Madame Bobineau stood open-mouthed 
with wonder and curiosity, but wonder 
conquered, for Marie did not resist the 
captain’s salute, or run away afterward. 
She was quite passive. She blushed still 
more deeply, and then all her newly gained 
color left her, and she looked very white 
as she sat down on a chair near the door. 

The captain had turned rather red, but 
now he rubbed his hands cheerfully. 

‘*Monsieur must be very hungry,” Bo- 
bineau said; she was human, after all, and 
she pitied Marie at that moment. 

‘*It is true, madame, I am hungry, but 
I had forgotten it.” He turned from his 
contemplation of Marie, and plunged his 
hands first into the bottom of one pocket, 
then ofanother. ‘*And—and-—I have also 
forgotten— Diable!” hemuttered,‘*it was 
not a thing to forget. Mademoiselle Ma- 
rie’—he bowed stifly—‘' 1 wished to offer 
you a token of—of friendship, but I have 
unfortunately left it upstairs. If you will 
permit me, I will go in search of it.” 

Marie looked at him fixedly. 

‘*Certainly, monsieur, as you please.” 
Her tone was as lifeless as her attitude, 
but the captain admired what seemed to 
him her self-possession. He had some 
misgivings about the giddiness natural to 
girls, but Marie appeared to him to have 
accepted her new position with the digni- 
ty which would have been natural to Ma- 
dame Carouge. 

As he left the room to go upstairs, Ma- 
dame Bobineau bustled out after him, and 
Marie was left alone. 

While she had stood in the kitchen nerv- 
ously twisting her fingers together she had 
felt as if that which she knew lay before 
her were impossible to undergo, and then, 
by a sudden wrench, she had forced her- 
self away from the kitchen door, against 
which she had leaned, a tall, trembling fig- 
ure clad in her pale gray gown, and had 
come, as it were, recklessly into the cap- 
tain’s presence. How simple an act this 
so dreaded kissing had been! and yet— 
For an instant her blushes had seemed to 
burn into her cheeks, and then she had 
grown coldas astone. It had been a mere 
formal action, and yet Marie felt that she 


was irrevocably parted from Monsieur 
Engemann; even if he were free she had 
put a barrier between them; through that 
kiss she belonged to Captain Loigerot. 

So she sat in a kind of stupor of despair, 
while Madame Bobineau followed the cap- 
tain upstairs. 

‘*Excuse me for intruding, monsieur, 
but have the goodness to listen to me,” 
she said, as she stood at the open door of 
his sitting-room. 

He did not ask her to enter. A sort of 
impatient surprise met her in his small 
eyes. He considered that she was imper- 
tinent to have followed him. 

‘*At your service, madame, but it is a 
pity you should take the trouble to climb 
the stairs when I intend to rejoin you be- 
low directly. I,” he took a small parcel 
from his table, and puffed out his words 
with extra effort—‘‘ I only came to seek a 
gift | wish to offer to mademoiselle.” 

He waited for her to precede him down 
the stairs, but as she did not move, but 
stood still fully relieved against the white 
painted door, looking even more like a 
brown toad than ever, he stepped past her, 
and was going down-stairs, when he felt a 
pull at his coat tails. 

He turned round. ‘‘ Madame—” 

‘**Chut!” She put her finger to her lips. 
‘Will it not be wise if monsieur first has 
his breakfast? Marie is a little confused; 
it is all so new to the child. We will dine 
in monsieur’s absence, and Marie and I 
shall attend vespers, and then monsieur 
will honor us with a little visit, and we 
shall all be ready to walk to the Schanzli.” 

The captain grew very red, and his mus- 
tache bristled. 

‘*T—I—I,” he began to stammer, with 
impatience—‘‘I have not yet had a word 
with the dear little girl. Ma fot, madame, 
I can not leave her yet.” 

He turned from her abruptly, and went 
down the stairs as fast as he could. 

But the mistress of the Red Glove was 
a match for him. 

‘* Wait a moment, monsieur,” she called 
out; then, as he stood still, she hurried 
down and stood beside him on the land- 
ing. ‘‘Lhavesomething to say, monsieur” 
—she meant to smile, but her narrow lips 
made the effort more like a grin-—‘‘ some- 
thing that can not be called out from story 
to story. Monsieur knows perhaps better 
than me, but I faney he does not make the 
most of his advantages.” 

‘*Eh?—what? What is the meaning 
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of your words?” he said, with an abashed 
look which almost upset her gravity. 

‘* Well, monsieur, I can explain them, I 
hope, without giving you offense. If I 
were a handsome officer, and went court- 
ing, I should leave the girl to think a lit- 
tle over the honor I had done her by salut- 
ing her.” Then, unable to keep in her 
laughter at his look of bewilderment: 
‘* Well, then,if monsieurtakes my advice— 
and I know something about girls—he had 
better leave Marie a bit to dream over that 
kiss, tillshe begins to wantanother. Aha!” 

The captain was not convinced; he felt 
like a dog robbed of a bone. ‘‘ I have left 
my hat in the parlor,” he said. 

‘‘A hundred pardons, monsieur, but I 
took the liberty.” And she offered him his 
hat, which she had kept hidden behind her. 

Loigerot gulped down a strong word. 
‘*T shall meet you as you come from ves- 
pers, madame,” he said, stiffly. ‘‘I have 
the pleasure of saying au revoir.” 

When Madame Bobineau had let her 
lodger out, and had closed the door after 
him, she unlocked a side door that led 
from the passage into the shop, and cross- 
ing it noiselessly, she peeped over the top 
of the green blind into the parlor. 

Marie sat where they had left her, pale 
and still. Her arms hung down straight 
beside her, but there was absolutely no ex- 
pression on her face. 

Now that Madame Bobineau had her 
own way, she felt some compassion for 
her cousin. 

‘* Poor child!” she said, ‘* I do not won- 
der. He is fat and ugly, and he has no 
manners. But what will you? The bit- 
terest of medicines is sure to be a tonic. 
Bah! why am I so silly? in six months’ 
time she will have grown fond of her little 
captain.” 

Then she stole cautiously back to the 
passage, and retreated to the kitchen. She 
resolved to leave Marie and her sorrow in 
peace till dinner-time, and she also deter- 
mined that the dinner should be an abun- 
dant one, even if her own supper suffered 
in consequence. 


CHAPTIR 20 Vil. 
AT THE SCHANZLI. 

SuNDAY’S storm has cleared the air, and 
although yesterday was gray and unde- 
cided, the sun has asserted himself again 
on this Tuesday morning, and gives every 


promise of a fine evening. Rudolf En- 
gemann tells himself this as he looks at 
some posters pasted on the piers of the 
areades. On these is announced a con- 
cert at the Schiinzli this evening, to be fol- 
lowed by a show of fire-works. Rudolf 
had seen this announcement last night on 
his return from Bale, where he had to go 
on business for the bank, and he then de- 
termined to get tickets for the entertain- 
ment, and to offer one to Madame Carouge. 
Now he goes into the shop indicated on 
the poster, and purchases two tickets. 

Going out again he meets the captain 
bent on a similar errand, but he contents 
himself with a nod, and hurries on to 
breakfast at the Hotel Beauregard. 

The captain stands on the door-step and 
looks after him, balancing himself alter- 
nately on his toes and heels. He nods his 
head several times, then he shakes it; final- 
ly his hands explore his capacious pockets 
and stay in them. 

‘The difference of age is on the wrong 
side;” he smiles; ** Madame is certainly 
a fine woman, but the poor fellow will not 
enjoy life as I shall with my girl-wife. 
Aha! [shall have my little duck to myself 
this evening. ILve not seen much of her 
yet. I must get the wedding fixed with- 
out delay.” 

He looks radiant—he almost smacks his 
lips, as he turns to the counter and asks 
for three tickets. 

‘‘T suppose they have them at the ho- 
tels 7” he says as he takes them. 

‘** Yes, monsieur.” 

‘*Engemann has wasted his money,” 
the captain thinks; ‘‘ but still he is on the 
right track. Yes, yes, it is undoubtedly 
an attention he should pay to the widow. 
I do not understand his absence from the 
dinner table yesterday; it did not look 
well. One can not be too attentive under 
such circumstances, ma foi;” he gives his 
pocket a slap as he places the tickets inside 
it. ‘‘Itwas hard work at first with Marie, 
but I faney it will be plain sailing now.” 

He smacks his lips this time, and goes off 
to prosecute the morning walk which gives 
him sucha keen appetite for breakfast. He 
feels impatient forthe evening. The storm 
upset his plans on Sunday, and the thun- 
der gave Marie such a headache that she 
went home to bed at a very early hour. 
He saw her yesterday, but Madame We- 
bern had come into the Red Glove for a 
gossip, and he could only get a few words 
with his shy, sweet betrothed. It seemed 
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to him that this evening must reward him 
for the self-denial he had been forced to ex- 
ercise. 

The day seemed long, and he was dis- 
appointed in his hope of a talk with Ma- 
dame Carouge. Yesterday she had been 
absent from her parlor, and to-day she 
seemed completely absorbed as she bent 
over her desk, and the captain found it 
impossible to conquer the awe with which 
the handsome widow inspired him. She 
seemed to him a goddess among women, 
and he regarded Rudolf Engemann with 
increased admiration as the possessor of 
this beautiful creature’s affections. He 
dined alone to-day so as to start in good 
time for the Schiinzli, and he did not see 
whether Engemann went to the widow's 
parlor. Dinner over, Monsieur Loigerot 
set his hat a little on one side, and then 
rolled, in his leisurely fashion, into the 
street which called itself farther on the 
Spitalgasse. 

At the Red Glove Madame Bobineau 
was in anxious expectation; both she and 
Marie were ready to start, and the old wo- 
man feared, if the waiting were prolonged, 
Marie would break down. Just now she 
had begun to sob. Only two sobs came, 
and then clasping her hands, the girl forced 
herself to be still. 

Madame Bobineau’s unusual kindness 
since Sunday had unnerved Marie. She 
suspected that it was by Madame Bobi- 
neau's invitation that Madame Webern 
had come in yesterday evening just be- 
fore the captain appeared, so that there 
had been no opportunity for private con- 
versation, and Marie had overheard the 
old woman request Monsieur Loigerot to 
keep away during business hours, lest he 
should be in the way of her customers. 
Now when the old woman came up to her 
and kissed her on both cheeks, she had a 
hard struggle to keep in her tears. 

“That's a good girl,” said Madame Bobi- 
neau; ‘‘avery good girl. You have done 
very well”—she took a huge pinch of snuff 
and patted Marie’s shoulder—‘‘ and you 
are going to be so happy, dear child. Be- 
have well to your husband, and he'll give 
you rings and brooches and silk gowns, 
and I don't know what—perhaps some 
Brussels lace. Mon Dieu, Marie, think of 
that!” 

‘**Do not, madame,” said Marie, quietly, 
for they were waiting in the shop, and ma- 
dame had not put up the shutters lest she 
should lose the chance of a late customer. 


Just then the captain opened the door 
and came in smiling and bowing first to 
Marie and then to the old woman. 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur, you are in good time.”’ 

The captain nodded, and going up to 
Marie, he took her hand, bent over it, and 
kissed it. 

The girl twitched her hand away with 
an involuntary movement of disgust. 

‘*Marie,” said Madame Bobineau, ‘‘ run 
and fetch my blue shawl, there’s a good 
girl—it must be time to start.” 

The girl hurried away upstairs, and Ma- 
dame Bobineau patted the captain's arm. 

‘** Monsieur does not mind her shy ways, 
does he?” she said, in her oiliest tones. 
‘*No, no; he is too wise; she’s only shy; 
girls are all a little shy with their lov- 
ers at first; but believe me, monsieur, it 
soon goes off. Men have only got to 
be patient. Why, when first I began to 
take snuff I used to sneeze;” she stopped 
and took a huge pinch. ‘Take no notice, 
Monsieur le Capitaine, and she'll soon get 
used to you.” 

The captain fidgeted. He felt that 
Madame Bobineau’s simile was superflu- 
ous, but his good-nature triumphed. 

‘*No doubt you are right, madame. I 
must restrain my—my ardor. Sheisshy, 
pretty little angel, and I like her for it.” 

‘*Ah, monsieur can’t think how fond 
the child is of him. What a thing it is 
to be handsome and amiable! Mon Diew! 
monsieur will be a happy man.” 

Marie came in with the shawl before 
the captain’s delight had uttered itself. 
He gave the girl a loving look as he took 
the shawl from her and put it over his 
arm. 

‘**Now, are we ready?” he said. ‘‘We 
shall find a carriage round the corner, la- 
dies; and offering one arm to Marie and 
the other to Madame Bobineau, they start- 
ed for the Schiinzli. 

The earriage set them down near the 
top of the steep hill, and they walked up 
through a plantation till they reached the 
terrace of the Schinzli. 

There were many gay and merry groups 
already on the terrace. The band was 
playing a waltz of Chopin’s; people walk- 
ed up and down, stopping now and then 
to chat as friends met one another, or to 
gaze at the picturesque view of the town, 
or at the grand snow giants now scarce- 
ly veiled by the clouds. But the gazers 
were not so numerous as the promenaders 
were, and some of them were evidently 
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strangers to Berne, for as they sat at little 
tables sipping lemonade and syrups they 
were diligently studying a huge chart of 
the mountains, which was passed from one 
table to another. 

Some of these travellers did not care 
about the charts; they were bent on drink- 
ing in the beauty of the scene as they 
paced slowly up and down. Up the side 
of the steep hill on which the terrace stood 
were vine-clad houses bowered among 
trees and glowing flowers; far below them 
the swift blue-green Aar rushed on be- 
tween its fringes of slender poplars; while 
above, on the opposite side of this green 
ralley, lay the picturesque houses of 
Berne, with the dark minster rising from 
among them against a background of 
green and purple hills. Faraway, stretch- 
ing right and left across the horizon, was 
the magnificent range of snow-mountains. 

Marie stood still; she felt spelled with 
delight as she gazed on the lovely scene. 
She forgot the captain and her sorrow— 
everything but the picture before her. A 
delicious breeze that seemed to come from 
the snow-mountains cooled her flushed 
cheeks and blew her fair hair into her soft 
gray eyes. As she looked away from the 
view to the wood behind the terrace, she 
saw couples seated here and there on 
benches under the trees. Two figures 
seated further off than the rest were in- 
distinct in the increasing gloom. Marie 
said to herself, ‘‘Some of these people 
are perhaps happy lovers.” And then 
a strange feeling came at her heart, a sort 
of strangling sensation, and she looked 
quickly at her companions. 

‘*T think half the town is here,” Ma- 
dame Bobineau was saying. 

‘* Yes, yes; I think so.” The captain’s 
legs were planted very wide apart, and 
his chest was fully expanded. ‘‘ Aha! 
madame, they have come here to see my 
happiness. Ha! ha! ha!” Then he turn- 
ed to Marie. ‘‘Is it not all pretty, made- 
moiselle, and the mountains just in the 
right place? I call that a coup de thé- 
dtre. Eh, Mademoiselle Marie ?” 

‘*It is very beautiful, monsieur,” the 
girl answered, sadly. To herself she said: 
‘The mountains will soon fade out of 
sight, and then all will be gloom, like my 
life; I have done with sunshine.” 

The glamour of the scene around her 
had at once vanished when she heard the 
captain’s voice. 

Just then some one came running across 


to them out of the darkness under the 
trees. It was Madame Riesen. 

‘*Good-evening, monsieur and ma- 
dame. Good-evening to you, Mademoi- 
selle Marie. Have you met Eugéne, I 
wonder?” She tried to smile, but she was 
evidently vexed. As she looked at Marie, 
she saw that her hand was on the cap- 
tain’s arm. ‘‘I want you to tell me some- 
thing,” she whispered to Madame Bobi- 
neau. ‘‘Can you spare me a moment ?” 

Madame Bobineau took her hand from 
Monsieur Loigerot’s arm, and stood still 
beside her friend. 

‘*Ts it true that your lodger is going to 
marry the little Marie?” she said, in an 
unbelieving voice, and she nodded toward 
the captain and his companion as they 
walked on. 

‘Why should it not be true?” Ma- 
dame Bobineau was so indignant at her 
gossip’s tone that she did not turn to see 
how quickly the captain had moved for- 
ward. 

Loigerot seemed to himself to be tread- 
ing on air. He had at last got Marie 
alone without her watchful cousin, and 
he felt triumphantly happy. As he walk- 
ed on he was constantly receiving bows 
and greetings from his acquaintance, and 
he longed to announce his triumph, to say 
to his friends, ‘‘ This charming girl has 
accepted me as a husband.” 


‘Is mademoiselle amused?” he puffed 
out. 


Yes, monsieur.” To herself she said, 
“Tf I could only get rid of you, it would 
be delightful.” 

The captain stopped to speak to a fat 
old gentleman, whose straw hat almost 
swept the ground as he took it off and 
bowed to Marie. The girl’s eyes met this 
old fellow’s leer of admiration, and she 
longed to run away from her companion. 
Every moment seemed to be adding publi- 
city to her engagement, and to be making 
it more real to her. She looked desper- 
ately behind her; she saw Madame Bobi- 
neau whispering up into the ear of her 
tall friend. 

‘What are you doing here?” she was 
asking. 

‘*Ah!’"—Madame Riesen drew herself 
up—‘‘ that is what I ask myself. When 
I agreed to come for the sake of pleasing 
our gay widow, I imagined she would be 
satisfied with Monsieur Engemann’s at- 
tentions. I assure you I was walking 
quietly with Eugéne, enjoying myself—we 
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had left the pair of lovers seated under a 
tree—and all at once I looked round to 
point out something to him, and he was 
gone.” 

‘‘Gone back to the widow, no doubt. 
Why did you not go and look for him?” 

Madame Riesen shrugged her shoul- 
ders for answer. She pointed to the cou- 
ple in front. ‘‘That is a settled affair, 
then ?” 

Madame Bobineau nodded her head re- 
peatedly. ‘* Yes, yes, my good friend. 
You do not think, do you, that 1 should 
permit Marie to walk arm in arm with a 
man unless he had engaged to marry her 
—no.” She took a huge pinch of snuff. 
‘*Marie is lucky, is she not?) Monsieur 
Loigerot is a man of property, and is in 
every way a desirable match.” 

‘** Yes, yes, my dear friend, that may be 
so; but he is far too old for the girl.” Just 
now Madame Riesen felt so convinced that 
her husband had stolen back to the widow 
that it was a relief to be able to soften her 
own vexation by tormenting her old gos- 
sip. ‘‘He would be better suited to me 
than to pretty little Marie. Poor child, I 
pity her!” 

‘**Poor child, indeed! but you are mis- 
taken, my good friend; they are as fond as 
turtle-doves. But now tell me something. 
Did the other lovers settle the matter on 
Sunday?” 

This was a question that sorely puzzled 
the clockmaker and his wife. Madame 
Riesen had reproached her husband for 
his interference, which she affirmed had 
disturbed the natural course of events, 
while he stoutly maintained that the wid- 
ow was only amusing herself, and had no 
real affection for the young fellow. But 
the clockmaker’s wife felt that she must 
keep up with Madame Bobineau her rep- 
utation for superior information. 

‘*T faney so; but’ —she put her finger to 
her pale lips—‘‘ our beautiful friend is re- 
served, youknow. Poorthing, I pitied her; 
Monsieur Engemann went off to Bale yes- 
terday. It seemed rather unloverlike, I 
must say.” 

‘*Perhaps he had to go on business,” 
said Madame Bobineau. ‘‘ By-the-way, I 
expected to hear you had all been caught 
im’the storm on Sunday.” 

‘* We got a little of it; we had counted 
on a walk in the pine wood, and of course 
that was impossible, so we staid at the hotel 
till the storm cleared off, and this rather 
spoiled sport for the lovers.” 
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Madame Bobineau looked slyly out of 
her narrow eyes. 

‘*] dare say your husband put in a 
word or two and helped the storm,” she 
said, innocently. 

Madame Riesen tossed her head like an 
impatient horse. 

** Not at all; it was not that. Of course 
Eugéne and I too had words to say, but 
the storm drove every one under shelter, 
and very soon the room was full of stran- 
gers, and a téte-a-téte became impossible.” 

‘** Ah!” said Madame Bobineau. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose there will soon be a gay wed- 
ding at the Beauregard.” Thenasshe and 
Madame Riesen came abreast of the cap- 
tain and Marie, she said to him: 

‘* Monsieur will be glad to hear it is all 
right between Monsieur Engemann and 
our beautiful widow. Here is Madame 
Riesen, who wishes to offer her congratu- 
lations.” 

‘** With all possible pleasure, monsieur, 
and may I say monsieur has chosen a 
charming bride. Mademoiselle Marie, 
you must permit me;” she bent forward 
and kissed the girl. 

Marie was taken by surprise; she blush- 
ed with anger and shame. It had been 
easier than she expected to accept the cap- 
tain as a lover, but she had not guessed 
that she should suffer this public exhi- 
bition, for it seemed to her that he was 
showing her off with smiling triumph as 
his property. 

‘‘It is unbearable,” she said, keeping 
back her tears with difficulty. ‘If I 
could only get home and be by myself! 
Perhaps if I ask him he will take me away; 
he is a kind man, I am sure of it.” 

‘‘Madame,” the captain was saying, 
pompously, to the clockmaker’s wife, ‘I 
trust that the enjoyment of Sunday came 
up to your—your expectations ?” 

‘* Yes—-yes—certainly, monsieur’’—the 
poor woman would not confess that her 
husband had been as sulky as a bear, and 
that the rain had damaged the new man- 
tle she had put on for the excursion— 
‘‘though the storm upset our evening, as 
it upset monsieur’s, I fancy.” 

‘* Madame”—he gave what he meant to 
be a most loving glance at Marie—‘‘ 1 was 
in such bliss last Sunday evening that the 
weather was indifferent to me—completely 
indifferent. Ladies’’—he gave a bow which 
began with Marie and ended with Madame 
Bobineau-—‘‘ you will permit me to offer 
you some ices? Farther on weshall finda 
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vacant table near the music. Mademoi- 
selle, I observe, lixes music.” He pressed 
Marie’s hand with his arm, and looked up 
in her face. 

Marie bowed. At least when they sat 
down he must let go her hand, and she 
thought when they rose again it would be 
possible to avoid this dreadful walking up 
and down with him. 

She began to think out a means of es- 
cape. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
STILL ON THE TERRACE, 


MonstEturR Lenore, the hair- dresser, 
came bustling up to the very spot where 
Captain Loigerot and his companions 
had been standing. He had seen them, 
but he had not chosen to come forward. 
He considered himself ill used. Madame 
Bobineau had not been open with him. 
He had been a good friend to her—a 
friend such as few persons possessed—he 
had not forgotten some trifling civilities 
she had shown him when he was a lad. 
He had written to tell her when the busi- 
ness at the Red Glove was offered for 
sale, and he had arranged and facilitated 
matters for her—he had certainly accept- 
ed a commission from the outgoer for 
having procured him a tenant-—and he 
considered that Madame Bobineau should 
have taken him into her confidence before 
she chose a husband for Marie, or at least 
after the affair was arranged. 

‘*There has been something more in it 
than meets the eye,” he thought, as he 
looked on to where the three ladies were 
seated with the captain at one of the little 
tables near the edge of the terrace. ‘' Ill 
wager that our widow had a hand in it. 
Ah, what a woman that is!” he nodded ap- 
provingly. Monsieur Lenoir’s father had 
been French, and it’ seemed to him that 
the widow's tactics in this affair justified 
her nationality, supposing that she had 
been really afraid of Marie’s attractions in 
respect to Monsieur Engemann. ‘‘I can 
hardly think that of Engemann,” he said; 
‘*no man would choose a plum, however 
blooming, before a luscious peach.” 

He looked more like a tomtit than ever, 
as he walked along, his head set perkily on 
one side,and his black eyes glittering keen- 
ly in large dark rings that circled them. 
All at once his beaky nose and his thin 
pointed chin quivered with excitement. 


He had suddenly remembered the encount- 
er at the Bear Pit. 

**Aha!” he said, ‘‘and I told madame 
about it, and I remember that she was ex- 
tra languid and indifferent. My friend Le- 
noir, you were at fault, it is not so long ago, 
and now Madame Riesen tells me that the 
widow is certainly going to marry that 
fair-haired giant, who had his hair cut the 
other day in Fribourg, a mere passage- 
place between Berne and other cities. 
Pouf ! the Goth! as if fashion of any kind 
could be found there!” 

He rubbed his hands together and walk- 
ed on the toes of his polished boots, for his 
costume this evening was very elaborate. 
‘** It seems to me that the jolly captain is 
inmy debt. Imay have been the means of 
providing the little Marie with a husband. 
Yes, yes, my friend Lenoir, it was proba- 
bly your news that you had seen Marie 
and young Engemann together that set 
the widow on to make this marriage. The 
proof will be to see the two couples meet. 
Well, that must happen sooner or later, 
unless Madame Carouge has already left 
the gardens; she looked tired enough just 


_ now.” 


He had met Madame Carouge and Ru- 
dolf Engemann near the entrance, but he 
had avoided them. Now he determined to 
go in search of the lovers, and to witness 
their probable meeting with the captain 
and Marie. 

‘* Tf they are all on the terrace together 
they must meet,” he thought, and he 
chuckled. He felt sure *‘ the young giant,” 
as he called Rudolf, would feel awkward 
between the two women. Going on to- 
ward the music platform he overtook the 
clockmaker. 

‘*Good-evening, my friend; you seem 
dull. Are you looking for Madame Rie- 
sen? Ican tell you where she is.” 

‘Thank you, Lenoir, you are very 
kind.” Riesen was anxious to get rid of 
the little hair-dresser. ‘‘I left her not 
longago. I have promised to seek out Ma- 
dame Carouge.” 

‘*Come along with me, then,” Lenoir 
said; ‘‘ I faney we shall find them on be- 
yond there.” 

If they had looked into the gathering 
shadows under the trees they would have 
seen the widow and Rudolf Engemann 
seated on a bench at this end of the ter- 
race. The two were really almost in a 
line with the captain and his party, but 
the tree under which they were sitting 
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was far back—the whole width of the ter- 
race lay between them and the trio round 
the table. Moreover, Madame Carouge 
and her companion sat with their backs to 
the promenade. 


Madame Carouge was very quiet when 
she first met Rudolf Engemann this after- 
noon; the delight of his presence over- 
powered every other feeling; but on her 
way to the gardens with him and with 
the Riesens she had time to reflect that he 
had made no apology for his absence on 
the previous day; and it had seemed to her 
when they parted on Sunday that only a 
few words were needed to make them all 
in all to each other. Why had he not 
come to say those words? To-day he was 
polite, devoted even, in manner, but she 
felt that he had gone back in warmth. 

“It is my fault, perhaps,” she thought. 
“*T am still too reserved with him, poor 
dear fellow.” 

She roused and began to talk with much 
animation of their Sunday’s journey, till 
Rudolf became absorbed in listening to 
her—she brought it all so vividly before 
him. 

‘* Tt was indeed a perfect day, madame; 
but I regret losing that walk in the pine 
wood: though perhaps it is better we could 
not have it; it seems the more to be desired 
because it was left undone.” 

‘*Do you wish for it, then?” she said, 
softly, and as he met her eyes their won- 
derful languid charm seemed to steal into 
his soul. 

“Dol?” hesaid. ‘‘ When one has expe- 
rienced the enjoyment I did on Sunday, one 
is apt to wish that it would repeat itself.” 

‘*That shall be when you please,” she 
said. ‘I too feel that our day was left un- 
finished.” 

She looked at him, and again he thought 
how beautiful she was and how kind. 
**Most men by this time would worship 
such a woman; well, I suppose I am made 
of ice.” ‘* Madame”’—he spoke impulsive- 
ly—*‘ how good and kind you are! Will 
you permit me, then, to go with you again 
to Thun, and next time we will try to fin- 
ish our day ?” 

To those who sat on the terrace it look- 
ed already gloomy under the thickly plant- 
ed trees; but there was plenty of light 
there, and Engemann saw the strong ef- 
fect of his words on his companion’s face. 
A sudden light filled her eyes and a flush 
rose on her cheeks, her bosom rose and 
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fell rapidiy; then she looked down on the 
ground and began to draw patterns with 
the point of her parasol. 

Rudolf started, he felt as if some one 
had suddenly roused him from a pleasant 
dream. ‘‘ What am I doing?” he thought. 
‘**T do not love this woman; I must take 
care—” He paused. ‘*Why do I not 
love her?” he asked himself. He moved 
impatiently—between him and the glow- 
ing downeast face rose the sweet innocent 
eyes of Marie—he turned as if from a 
spectre. ‘‘It is folly, and worse.” Pres- 
ently he said, ‘‘ Are you quite sure that 
Madame Bobineau’s niece will marry Cap- 
tain Loigerot?’ He had uttered his 
thoughts aloud, without considering the 
abruptness of the transition. 

Madame Carouge rose; she looked im- 
perious, though she tried to speak gently. 
‘*Let us go on to the terrace, monsieur,” 
she said; ‘there you can judge for your- 
self. I heard that Captain Loigerot was 
to be here this evening; we shall find him, 
probably with little Marie, watching for 
the sunset.” 

Without another look at Rudolf she 
walked across to the terrace. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“THE AFTER-GLOW.” 


THEY walked across the grass beneath 
the trees till they came out on the broad 
promenade, which, when they arrived at 
the Schiinzli, had been covered with groups 
of merry people chatting to one another as 
they paced up and down. 

Now it was almost deserted, though a 
few couples still lingered; but these had 
seemingly come to the gardens to look into 
one another's eyes; and it was surprising, 
considering the steep and tiring road they 
must have climbed, that they had taken 
the trouble to come thus far for such a 
purpose. 

Madame Carouge looked round with im- 
patience. Not among these sentimental 
lovers should she find the captain and his 
fiancée. She glanced on to the edge of 
the terrace, and she could have stamped 
with vexation. It was literally thronged 
with people staring across the valley. She 
guessed what was happening; she had nev- 
er come up here to see it, but she knew 
very well that all these ‘‘idiots,” as she 
mentally called them, were waiting to see 
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the sun set; and as she looked she saw 
that she had yet some time to wait before 
they could meet the captain and Marie. No 
one would be likely to move out of the 
closely packed line of people that leaned 
on the wall of the terrace till the “‘after- 
glow” had faded; and as yet the sun had 
not set. 

Presently there was a hush among the 
spectators. The light clouds that had 
partly veiled the mountains had floated 
upward, and hung suspended above the 
Jungfrau; they gleamed with silvery brill- 
iance as the sun, resting opposite, seemed 
to gaze at them from a ridge which glow- 
ed darkly purple below him. 

All at once he sank behind the ridge, 
and then high up on the snowy peaks, 
which seemed almost in heaven, a soft 
rosy light shone out of the glorious mount- 
ains. Each moment the glow deepened ; 
the lines just now so brilliant in silver 
light were first gold and then a dazzling 
flame-color, the dusky terrace was sudden- 
ly illumined, and the valley, which had 
been blurred into a uniform tint of olive, 
revealed once more its nestling buildings 
and fringe of trees below. 

A murmur ran softly along the line of 
gazers, but their eyes did not stray from 
the splendid spectacle. It glowed deeper 
and deeper, and the sky was luminous with 
golden-edged scarlet clouds. 

Then came a sudden change: the rosy 
flames that seemed to have rushed out of 
the heart of the snow-mountains vanished ; 
purple, or rather gradations of deep rich- 
toned color, spread up from the base of the 
mountains and glowed on the opposite 
hills, deepening and darkening every mo- 
ment, not so startling or vivid as the “aft- 
er-glow” had been, but yet more beautiful 
in richness of color. 

But the greater part of the crowd did 
not see this beauty, and the closely pack- 
ed line soon broke up again into groups 
that found gossip about their own affairs 
or those of their neighbors far more inter- 
esting than the splendid study of color in 
the sky and on the mountains. 

Rudolf Engemann, however, lingered ; 
the purple was changing every instant, 
and he stood gazing in an ecstasy of ad- 
miration at the change. He could not 
have defined his delight, but as he bent 
forward, enjoying it, he forgot Madame 
Carouge altogether. He was under a 
spell, and he felt entranced. 

A little way on from where they stood 


was the table from which the captain and 
his party had risen to watch the sunset. 
The others had turned away from it, but 
Marie went on gazing at the mountains; 
she did not see that the captain was wait- 
ing for her. 

The purple hue faded away {nto a som- 
bre tone that would have been black if it 
had been less full of deep color, and this 
made the golden sky yet more luminous, 
and the pale faint green above, ethereal in 
its beauty. 

‘* Marie,” Madame Bobineau said, sharp- 
ly, ‘‘do you not hear? Monsieur Loi- 
gerot has twice offered you his arm, and 
you pay no attention.” 

** Ah!’—the girl started. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, monsieur.” Then seeing that he 
looked kindly at her, she turned to him 
as to a refuge from the old vexed face of 
her cousin, 

‘It is nothing, my sweet young lady. 
You—aw—you consider, then, this sight 
has been worth coming to see ?” 

He stood with his legs very wide apart, 
and his head thrown back, as if he had ut- 
tered a question that it would puzzle her 
to answer. 

The intense beauty Marie had been en- 
joying had filled her eyes with tears, but 
she could not help smiling into the cap- 
tain’s broad, bronzed face. 

‘* Yes, indeed, monsieur,” she said; ‘‘I 
am glad we staid to see it.” Then she 
added, for this seemed a good opportunity 
for getting away, ‘It is time to go home, 
I think.” 

She said this to him with a little feeling 
of triumph, for she felt that the captain 
would comply with her wish even if it 
went against that of Madame Bobineau. 

‘Yes, oh yes, if you wish it,” he an- 
swered. 

Marie had spoken a minute too late. 
Without looking round she knew that 
Madame Bobineau wasshaking hands with 
some one, and now the captain looked 
sharply round as a hand touched his 
shoulder. 

Monsieur Riesen stood beside him, and 
in front was Monsieur Lenoir, bowing low 
to Marie and also to Loigerot, with an in- 
describable mixture of malice and amuse- 
ment in his bright, restless eyes. 

‘*Permit me to congratulate you, mon- 
sieur.” Then to Marie, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 


you have my best wishes.” 
Riesen said this with a fatherly protect- 
ing air, while his wife kept up an accom- 
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paniment of ‘‘ Yes, yes; Eugéne has come 
to offer you his congratulations; yes, yes, 
that is as it should be.” 

‘*Tt is so delightful to see people well- 
matched,” said Lenoir, in his jerky, imper- 
tinent way. 

Madame Riesen frowned at him, but 
Marie felt that she could no longer stand 
still to be stared at and congratulated. 
‘*They are all trying to torment me,” she 
thought. Hercheeks burned. ‘‘ Itis not 
to be borne,” she said to herself, but she 
had placed her hand within the captain’s 
arm, and as if he suspected her feelings he 
tightened his pressure so that she could 
not draw away her hand without his 
knowledge. 

‘* Let us walk down to the end of the ter- 
race,’’ Madame Riesen whispered to the old 
woman; ‘the music is too noisy here.” 

‘*T ean not leave Marie, and we must 
soon be going home,” said Madame Bobi- 
neau, repressively. 

‘Ta, ta, my dear friend; we have only 
to lead the way, the others will follow.” 

She knew that her husband would op- 
pose any suggestion she might make, and 
she was completely weary of her old friend’s 
society. Among the groups now coming 
up to listen to the music she hoped to find 
a more amusing companion. 

‘Shall we go this way, and then turn 
and make for the gate?’ said Madame 
Bobineau to the captain. 

Lenoir smiled and chuckled. He knew 
that Madame Carouge must be at that end 
of the terrace, for he had just come in the 
opposite direction, and he had looked there 
in vain for the commanding figure of the 
young Swiss. 

Madame Bobineau and her friend walk- 
ed so completely in front of her that Ma- 
rie now felt sheltered. She was not shy 
of the captain among so many strange 
people. 

‘‘It is pleasanter to walk without stop- 
ping,” she said; ‘‘does not monsieur think 
so?” She smiled at him as she spoke. 

‘*What a little duck?” the captain said 
to himself. ‘‘I believe she is really fond 
of me; the old woman said she was.” 

‘*Mademoiselle Marie’—he tugged at 
his mustaches—‘“‘it is as you say; it will 
always be as you say, and as you wish for 
me; you are as wise as you are beautiful, 
and-—and wisdom is even more rare than 
beauty in a young lady of your—your 
years.” 

He had puffed out his cheeks in utter- 


ing this unusually long speech, till Marie 
could not keep in her laughter; but she 
laughed so merrily and pleasantly that the 
captain took it in good part, and squeezed 
her hand so tightly and with a look of de- 
votion so ardent that a bright blush rose 
on her fair face. 

There was a rustling of silken skirts 
close at hand, an exclamation, and Marie’s 
eyes dilated as she looked on before her. 
Madame Bobineau was not to be seen, but 
Madame Carouge was holding out her 
hand to the captain. The girl looked up, 
and she felt scorched and withered. Mon- 
sieur Engemann stood beside the beauti- 
ful widow, and the girl met his eyes full 
of angry scorn. 

‘*Good-evening, Captain Loigerot.” 
Madame Carouge looked at Marie as she 
spoke. ‘‘I congratulate you; this is as it 
should be. Itisapleasure, my dear, to see 
your happiness,” she added, to the girl. 

Marie trembled, but she did not speak. 

Engemann bit his lip fiercely. ‘‘It is 
true, then,” he said to himself, ‘‘ she cares 
for this pompous old satyr.” 

The captain was bowing very low. 
‘*Madame, I thank you a thousand times 
—a thousand times,madame. I am aproud 
and happy man to-night.” He stood on tip- 
toe and tried to whisper to the widow, but 
his words reached Engemann. ‘‘My—my 
rose-bud is all that I could wish. And 
you, madame,” he raised his voice and 
looked knowingly at Rudolf*‘ you, I hope— 
are happy as we are.” He glanced fondly 
at Marie, but her eyes were bent on the 
ground. ‘‘ Sweet little dove, she is shy,” 
he thought; ‘* she does not like to be stared 
at. Come, Engemann, have you not a word 
of congratulation for us ?” 

‘*T, monsieur!” Engemann looked very 
stern, but he manageda grim smile. ‘‘On 
the contrary, [have many for you both. I 
am glad you can be so easily happy.” 

He said this mockingly, and he went on 
in the opposite direction, with Madame Ca- 
rouge onhisarm. He strode along, frown- 
ing heavily as he looked on the ground. 

‘* Well,” said Madame Carouge, ‘‘ are 
you convinced? They are engaged, and 
Marie is quite content, you see.” 

He did not answer. 

The widow glanced at him without 
turning her head, but she did not again 
venture to intrude into his thoughts. She 
felt afraid of him in that moment. 

It seemed to her that he must have cared 
for this simple-faced child, or he would 
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not be so disturbed by the certainty of her 
engagement to Captain Loigerot. 

Madame Carouge suffered keenly; after 
all the love she had betrayed to him he 
seemed to be slipping away from her. Her 
passion sought to hold him, and yet her 
pride kept her restrained. But she loved 
him too dearly to sacrifice the hope of his 
love to her pride, and yet not even her ab- 
sorption in him could teach her how best 
to approach him now. She walked beside 
him, silent, with the timid downcast air of 
a child expecting reproof. 

At last she said, and her voice sounded 
tearful, ‘‘ Need we walk quite so fast ?” 

Rudolf started out of his reverie. At 
that moment he was in reality nearer to 
Madame Carouge than he had ever been. 
As he strode along he had upbraided him- 
self for his infatuation ; he had called him- 
self a fool in respect of Marie, and a brute 
with regard to Madame Carouge. He 
had been cold to this tender, loving woman 
for the sake of a girl who had sold herself 
to a graybeard, and who was evidently re- 
joicing in the bargain she had made. Ashe 
recalled the laugh he had seen on Marie’s 
face, and the captain’s amorous glances, 
Rudolf frowned once more heavily. 

The widow saw the frown and she 
sighed. He turned quickly to her. 

‘‘You must forgive me, madame; Iought 
not to have walked so fast. How thought- 
less I am! I must have tired you past 
endurance; forgive me, indeed I have 
much to ask pardon for.” 

She gave him a tender, timid smile. 

‘Tt is no matter; I am not tired; but I 
believe I must say good-night now. I 
seem to be sadly unfortunate; I hoped 
this evening would have given vou plea- 
sure, you who admire beauty so ardent- 
ly, and instead—” She hesitated. 

“It is not your fault that it has not 
given me unmixed pleasure.” 
~ He pressed with his other hand the fin- 
gers that lay within his arm. 

‘In some way or another I fear it has 
given you pain,” she said, plaintively, but 
her eyes shone with joy. 

‘“What a lovely, loving woman!” he 
thought, and his feelings showed in his 
eyes; ‘‘ how little I deserve such good- 
ness!” ‘*No, madame,” he said, impul- 
sively, ‘‘ you have been all that is kind 
and sweet, and I have been cold and un- 
grateful. Iam not myself this evening. 
I must ask you to forgive me.” 

‘*T?” She gave him one tender glance. 


‘*No, no,” she said, ‘‘I have nothing to 
forgive. lonly wished to make you hap- 
py, and—and—” She hesitated; tender, 
ardent words were on her tongue, but she 
checked them; she felt that she was on 
the edge of her fate, and she wished to 
prolong these delicious moments. ‘I,” 
she said, quietly, ‘‘only wished to make 
you happy, and I do not think,” she add- 
ed, with a little laugh which was pathetic, 
for it tried to hide how intensely she felt— 
“T do not think I quite know the way— 
do I?” 

He released her hand from his arm, and 
then he took it between his own. 

‘*What can I say to such sweetness ?” 
his voice was hoarse but full of feeling. 
‘Will you forgive me all my rudeness, 
all my coldness ¢’ He bent over her hand 
and kissed it. ‘‘I will try to deserve all 
your goodness.” 

Madame Carouge could not speak; this 
sudden change took away her breath. She 
felt lifted off the earth into that paradise 
of warm, rosy love which the glowing 
mountains had awhile ago pictured to her. 
It is strange to find how many-voiced is 
any grand spectacle of nature as it reveals 
itself to the varied minds that drink in its 
message through their eyes. 

She looked up suddenly at her com- 
panion, but she did not meet his eyes. 
He was gazing far off at the purple mass 
that girdled in the scene, and made even 
the terrace gloomy. 

‘*Tt will soon be dark,” he said, gravely. 
The sudden glow toward his companion 
had died away. 

She was not thrown back now as she 
had been on former occasions by his 
change of manner. The spell of his pre- 
sence subdued her will, even her sensa- 
tions, into union with his. She answered 
him in the same tone: 

‘Yes, it is getting dark. I will go 
home. Monsieur Riesen will see after the 
carriage.” 

Engemann bowed, and they went on 
along the terrace. She was silent from 
joy; at last she knew that he loved her. 
Perhaps he had always loved her, and only 
the doubt and fear of her own love had 
clouded her sight with this foolish want 
of confidence. That kiss on her hand 
had thrilled through her being; it had 
been the seal of their love, she thought, 
and she emptied her heart of the dark 
fears it had harbored, and sighed softly 
with almost a weight of joy. 
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‘‘Ah! here is Monsieur Riesen,” Ru- 
dolf said. 

The husband and wife were standing in 
the middle of the promenade, now almost 
deserted, for though the musie had only 
just ceased, people were leaving the gar- 
dens. 

‘*At last we have found you,” cried 
the clockmaker’s wife, coming forward ; 
and the widow thought her cackling voice 
clattered harshly into the delicious si- 
lence. ‘‘A pair of truants, indeed. But 
I suppose we must excuse them; eh, Eu- 
géne ?” 

‘*Don't be a fool,” her husband mut- 
tered. 

‘*Will you have the kindness to find 
the carriage?” Madame Carouge said to 
him. ‘I must go home. I had no idea 
it was so late.” 

But the clockmaker felt that this was 
the last straw, and that he could not carry 
it. His evening had been altogether hate- 
ful to him, and he had been obliged to ad- 
mit to himself that, after all, his wife was 
right, and that Engemann was in earnest 
in his pursuit of the widow; he had not 
once left her side during the evening. 
Riesen looked at Madame Carouge, and 
he saw how subdued she was, and how 
young and happy she looked; he felt very 
angry. 

‘*Engemann, my good fellow,” he said, 
‘‘T have a weak ankle, and I should be 
glad to rest it while Pierre puts the horse 
in. I told him he might put it up, and 
enjoy himself in the gardens. Can you 
find him, do you think?” ‘* Diable!” he 
said to himself; ‘‘that fellow shall earn 
his salt somehow.” 

Engemann was gone before Madame 
Carouge could speak. To her dismay, 
she found herself alone with Madame Rie- 
sen and her husband. 


—_—_—_—_—»——_—— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MISSING. 

Wuen Rudolf Engemann passed on 
with the widow on his arm, the captain 
stood still, with his mouth wide open, and 
a look of displeasure on his broad full- 
moon face. 

Riesen had walked on sullenly beside 
his wife, and Lenoir was on the other 
side of Madame Bobineau. The old wo- 
man was whispering to her friend, and 
Lenoir was dying to hear what she said. 


They had been all too niuch occupied 
with themselves to notice what had hap- 
pened behind them, and, indeed, the flow 
of people coming up from the end of the 
terrace, eager to leave the gardens, had 
by this time completely parted them from 
the captain and Marie. 

**Ma foi!” Loigerot exclaimed — and 
between his teeth he uttered some very 
strong words—‘‘ what does the fellow 
mean, sneering at a gentleman? And— 
and he owes me explanation, and he shall 
give it,or—” And again a strong word 
“ame out, louder than before, as he put 
his hand to where his sword-hilt should 
have been. 

He had not felt in such a rage since he 
left the army, and for a minute he forgot 
where he was; the whole scene became 
blurred and confused, and he longed to 
have it out with ‘this insolent lubber,” as 
he termed him, who doubtless had never 
used a sword in his life. Captain Loige- 
rot was rather obtuse, but his position this 
evening had sharpened his perceptions, 
and in his sympathy for Marie’s sensitive- 
ness he had become quick-sighted; he had 
seen ridicule on some of the faces of those 
who congratulated him, and the malicious 
sareasm, as it seemed to him, of Engemann 
had stung him keenly. It was evident 
that this young man, rich in personal ad- 
vantages, happy in the love of a beautiful 
woman, despised him and disbelieved in 
his good fortune. 

For an instant—as he stood bristling 
with anger from head to foot---Loigerot 
saw himself as he appeared to Rudolf, mid- 
dle-aged and doting, fooled into the be- 
lief that he was loved for himself, The 
idea was momentary, but it took his 
thoughts at once back to Marie. Her 
hand no longer rested on his arm, and as 
he looked round quickly and with sudden 
alarm, he saw that she was not beside him. 

‘** Diable !” he exclaimed, and the color 
deepened on his face. ‘‘ What! Why! 
Where is my little dove?” He looked ea- 
gerly about him, but close by was Madame 
Webern, the pastry-cook, and Loigerot 
was far too old a soldier to let this gos- 
siping woman perceive his discomfiture. 
He bowed to her, and then he looked to- 
ward the table and chairs where they had 
been sitting. They wereempty. Loigerot 
tried to hide his discomfiture, for although 
people were going away fast, still he met 
an acquaintance here and there. He had 
been so triumphant all the evening, he 
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must not betray to these curious eyes any 
uneasiness in his search for Marie. 

‘*Poor little dove,” he said to himself; 
he felt in great need of pacifying words. 
‘* Poor little angel; no doubt she was tired, 
and she does not like to be stared at. | She 
has gone after Madame Bobineau. Yes, 
that is it, she has gone after the old wo- 
man; butsheshould not have slipped away 
from me. It will soon be dark. It is 
most improper. Well, well, the sweet 
child is young and does not know.” 

It had been arranged between Madame 
Bobineau and the captain that they should 
all walk home together by the lower 
bridge, for Loigerot had not found his 
drive to the gardens amusing—the two 
ladies behind and he perched up beside 
the coachman. 

He stood still thinking what he should 
do. The ladies were possibly tired of wait- 
ing and had gone home alone. The idea 
of Marie walking in the dark with no bet- 
ter protector than ‘‘old Bobineau,” as he 
called her, filled the captain with alarm 
and quickened his faculties. He rolled 
along to the end of the terrace walk, and 
then back again; and after a keen search 
among the remaining stragglers he hurried 
to the entrance of the gardens, always look- 
ing for the tall figure in a pale gray gown. 
But he could not see either Marie or Ma- 
dame Bobineau. As he hastened along 
he saw the Riesens and Madame Carouge 
standing together, but they did not see 
him, and he avoided them. 

‘‘T am not going,” he said to himself, 
‘“‘to let that long-tongued gossip Madame 
Riesen know of my mischance with Ma- 
rie,” and he hurried on. 

Duty was paramount with the captain. 
He had lost Marie by his own carelessness ; 
it was his place to find her, and he must 
find her without delay. At first he had 
been more startled than troubled. After 
his diligent search through the gardens 
had failed, he guessed that she had gone 
away with Madame Bobineau. But al- 
though his lack of imagination did not 
enable him to conjure up the doubt and 
dread which might have affected a more 
sensitive lover, his common-sense rarely 
failed him, and by the time he had reach- 
ed the bridge across the Aar he felt puz- 
zled and anxious, unable to decide what 
he had best do. 

The unaccustomed speed at which he 
had walked no doubt added to his disturb- 
ance, but still even supposing that Madame 


Bobineau had quitted the gardens when he 
missed Marie, he must long ago have over- 
taken the runaways. He stood still on 
the bridge, puffing and panting; perhaps it 
would be best to go back and ask Riesen’s 
help in finding them, for, after all, they 
might have sat down to wait for him in 
some out-of-the-way corner. But even as 
he turned back to carry out this idea a 
new and more hopeful thought came. 
Madame Bobineau had complained of fa- 
tigue as they sat drinking lemonade, and 
Marie had asked him to take her home. 
Was it not more than likely that some 
friend leaving in a carriage had offered 
the old woman and her charge seats, and 
that she had carried off Marie with her ? 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘She is a 
wary old bird,” he said to himself. *‘ She 
sees [am secure, and she no longer studies 
my wishes. Well, well, I shall have the 
marriage fixed a fortnight hence. I want 
my little girl to myself, out of the reach 
of the old hag.” 

All this time he was hurrying along 
by the short way to the Spitalgasse—this 
was up a flight of steep steps in the lofty 
green bank on which stand the houses 
and churches of Berne looking down into 
the poplar-fringed Aar. Loigerot’s face 
had become purple with exertion, and he 
gasped when he reached the top of the steps. 
He took off his hat and stood still to recoy- 
er his breath, for although it was dusk the 
heat still lingered, with the strange atmos- 
pheric pressure that threatens storm. 

** Pouf !” he gasped; “you forget your 
extra weight, my friend Achille, and the 
years since you were at the Malakoff, 
Diable! perhaps it is love that helps to 
make my heart beat; that is too amusing, 
you old dog;” and he laughed heartily in 
spite of his breathless condition. ‘* Well, 
well”—he wiped his bald head and put on 
his hat again—‘‘ to work, my friend; it is 
a hard end to a day's pleasure, but the re- 
ward will be the sweeter, and the little 
rogue shall pay me in kisses. Ah!’ He 
smacked his lips heartily, and hurried on 
in his rolling fashion to the Red Glove. 

The big red sign looked almost scornful 
and threatening tothe captain asa ray from 
the gas lamp glinted on it. 

Loigerot knocked twice, but no answer 
came. He knocked more loudly a third 
time. ‘* Diable!” he said; ‘‘ this grows se- 
rious; but I have perhaps arrived first.” 
He looked up again at the Red Glove. 
Something in the aspect of the bloated 
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sign made him shake his clinched fist at 
it. Itseemed to mock him. He stood still, 
gazing, while his face grew yet more angry, 
and he turned away. ‘‘Iam not going to 
be made a fool of, and I'll never be laugh- 
ed at by an old she-devil of a glover. She 
is gorging herself with supper, no doubt.” 

His sturdy legs were very wide apart 
as he opened the private door with his 
pass-key. 

‘‘Madame Bobineau! Madame Bobi- 
neau!” He roared and shouted her name 
down-stairs, in the kitchen, upstairs. He 
had lost all self-control, and he even knock- 
ed at Engemann’s door. 

The house was like a grave—dark, silent, 
and stifling in its atmosphere, for every 
window had been closely shut by the old 
glover before she left home. 

Loigerot came slowly down-stairs a lit- 
tle ashamed of his excitement; he stood 
thinking on the mat in the passage. 

All at once he opened the door, closed it 
behind him, and hurrying up the street he 
turned to the left, and soon reached the 
flight of steps leading down to Marie’s 
lodgings. He had watched her home more 
than once, but when he arrived at the door 
of the house he had seen her enter, he felt 
that this proceeding was open to objection : 
would it not be injurious to Marie if any 
one saw him at the door of her lodgings ? 

‘Tt is dark,” he said, ‘‘and there are not 
many people about,” and he knocked. 

The door was slowly opened. ‘* Whois 
there ?” a voice asked. 

‘‘Is Mademoiselle Marie Peyrolles at 
home ?” 

The captain could not distinguish any- 
thing in the dark passage through the half- 
opened door. 

‘*No,” and the door began to close. 

Loigerot put his foot just within. *‘Tbeg 
your pardon,” he said, politely, ‘‘ but are 
yousure? The young lady may have come 
in without your knowledge.” 

“That is not possible,” the croaking 
voice said; ‘‘she has no key.” 

‘*You are quite sure, madame ? some one 
else may have opened the door for her. 
Will you have the goodness to go and in- 
quire if she is within ?” 

There was a pause, then a grunt came 
from the speaker; the door was closed, 
and he heard a heavy step going upstairs. 

He waited withasmile of relief. ‘‘ Itis 
all right,” he said; ‘‘no doubt the old wo- 
man has seen her home, and has then gone 
off to some of her gossips. Poor little girl, 
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it is horrible to think of her being lodged 
in such quarters; but we will make all that 
right before long. Ah! here she comes.” 

The door opened again and he felt ra- 
diant, but the same harsh voice jerked out: 
‘*She has not come in; she’s not in her 
room,” and the door was shut in his face. 

The captain stood looking blankly at 
the door. So far he had followed instinct, 
and had felt a sort of blundering surprise 
at his own cleverness. Now he looked as 
clumsy and as helpless as a performing 
bear when he has played out all his an- 
tics. There is nothing to be done in the 
bear's case but to repeat his performance, 
and the only idea that came to Captain 
Loigerot was that he must go back to the 
gardens and begin his search over again. 

‘*Tcame by the short way,as we had set- 
tled to come,” he said, with self-reproach, 
‘‘and they may have kept to the road 
and gone across by the upper bridge.” He 
tugged at his mustaches, seeking his usual 
counsel from them. It was evident that 
Madame Bobineau and Marie were togeth- 
er, for they were both missing. 

The captain drew a deep breath of relief, 
and holding his head erect he rolled down 
the street, resolved to follow it to its end, 
and thus lose no chance of seeing the fugi- 
tives in the event of their being in a car- 
riage. 

** Sacré !” he muttered; ‘‘it was all the 
fault of that idea of walking home. 
Achille, when wilt thou learn to be rea- 
sonable, and to remember that thou art 
no longer twenty years of age, and that 
little Marie is not taken with thy bright 
eyes, as some others were years ago? But 
—but, ma foi,” he nodded complacently, 
‘*T caught her several times smiling at 
me, little dear. When a girl is shy she is 
the devil for hiding her feelings, but they 
peep out spite of her caution. Well, 
well, the shy game will soon be over.” 

He did not walk back as fast as he had 
come. When he had turned and was on 
his way to the bridge beneath the railway, 
he began to meet seattered groups who 
were returning from the Sehiinzli. 

‘Ciel! where are they ?” said the cap- 
tain between his teeth. 
traordinary.” 

He had just reached the suspension- 
bridge. Lights were twinkling among the 
houses on the opposite bank, and a mur- 
mur of voices came up from the poplar- 
fringed walk far below beside the river. 
There was a cold gleam on the water, 


‘*It is most ex- 
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wholly unlike its usualaspect. The bridge 
vibrated as the sound of a carriage was 
heard coming across it: the gas lamp at 
this end was lit, and Loigerot stood under 
it, ready to examine the occupants of the 
coming vehicle. 

As the carriage emerged from the cov- 
ered bridge and was passing him, a cry 
was heard from within. 

‘*Captain, captain,” ‘‘ Monsieur Loi- 
gerot,” and from the box Lenoir joined in 
the duet between Riesen and Madame Bo- 
bineau in the carriage. 

Lenoir stopped the coachman; but by 
the time Loigerot stood at the carriage 
door Madame Bobineau had sunk down in 
a heap and was shaking with terror, She 
had seen that the captain was alone. She 
could not get out a word. 

‘‘Here you are at last,” said Loigerot, 
joyfully. 

‘Where is Mademoiselle Marie?” said 
the clockmaker. 

‘“What have you done with the little 
one?” his wife cried. 

‘Yes, yes,” said Lenoir, with a grin; 
‘* we are anxious.” 

Madame Carouge did not say a word, 
but her face looked white in the gloom as 
she peered out at the captain. 

He literally trembled, but he did not 
speak. He felt devoutly thankful to Ma- 
dame Riesen’s cackle. It gave him time 
to face the situation at all points, for, in 
addition to the dread of giving food for 
gossip, natural to a man of his age and 
circumstances, as he recovered from the 
shock of his discovery, he felt keenly that 
Marie’s good character was involved in 
her disappearance. A sudden inspiration 
came to him. 

‘This is amusing’’—he forced a smile— 
‘‘T came to find you, Madame Bobineau. 
Mademoiselle Marie wants you, and I have 
something to tell you as we go along. 
Come, let me take you home. You will 
not mind a little walk.” 

He opened the carriage door and let 
down the steps, then he took the old wo- 
man’s hand and drew her out in such a 
masterful way that she meekly obeyed. 

‘*But you will be tired, madame ;” the 
widow spoke sweetly, in the sudden relief 
that had come to her with the captain's 
words, for just now she had been seized 
with a horrible fear when she saw Captain 
Loigerot standing alone under the gas- 
light. ‘‘Good-night,” she said, as the 
carriage rolled away. 
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‘* Mon Dieu!” said Madame Bobineau; 
“it is such a relief to hear that the dear 
child is safe. When I saw you alone I 
nearly fainted. I sent Monsieur Lenoir to 
find you, and when he came back without 
tidings I said to myself, ‘Mon Diew! it is 
all right; Marie is with the captain; he 
will take care of her; he is almost her 
husband.’ So I came along with Madame 
Carouge.” 

‘Please to tell me, madame’—the cap- 
tain’s voice was very harsh, and his man- 
ner, was rude— ‘‘what all this means? 
Where is Marie? What have you done 
with the little girl? You know very well 
she is not with me.” 

‘She is—not with you!’’—her conster- 
nation was too real to be mistaken, but as 
his frown softened she flew at him and 
grasped his arm. ‘I—I, indeed! What 
have I done with her! Whatdo you mean, 
monsieur? I left Marie with you. What 
have you done with her? Do you ven- 
ture to tell me you have not taken her 
home ?” 

‘*Confound you! I tell you I missed 
her; she—she went away. I thought she 
had gone to you. I have been to the Red 
Glove; but she is not there. I have been 
to her lodging; she is not there,” he said, 
with slow and angry emphasis. 

Madame _ Bobineau_ stood thinking. 
‘“What do you propose to do?” she said 
at last, very quietly, for she began to fear 
that it might be left to her alone to find 
the lost girl. 

‘Tam going back to the gardens, ma- 
dame. When I find I have lost my way, 
I always go back to the place I started 
from. Itseems to me possible—I only say 
possible,” he said, gravely—" that the poor 
child felt ill, and she may still be sitting 
under the trees at the Schiinzli.” 

He turned away. Before he had gone 
many steps he came back to Madame Bo- 
bineau. 

‘You, madame,” he puffed out his 
words sententiously, ‘‘had better wait 
here. There is a bench not far off. You 
must wait here till I return. If she pass- 
es, you will see her. Do youunderstand ?” 

He rolled rapidly away over the bridge. 

‘*Holy Virgin! he treats me as if I was 
dirt.”” Madame Bobineau’s eyes gleamed 
with anger. ‘‘It must be bed-time. I 
am tired to death. I will give that hussy 
a beating to-night if I never give her an- 
other; and then I will not lose sight of her 
again until she is Madame Loigerot.” 
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COPENHAGEN PIER. 


A WILD-GOOSE CHASE 
If.—THE FLIGHT. 
7. we landed in Copenhagen, aft- fluence of Thorwaldsen’s culture!” were 


er twelve hours on what the sailors” the three phrases solemnly interchanged 
call ‘‘a nubbly sea,” we naturally felt the as we paddled along the sloppy streets. 
need of quiet and rest. The skies were We had rest and quiet enough before that 
friendly to our state of mind and body, storm was over. All the costume we saw 
for when we left the steamer low clouds for nearly a week was water-proofs and 
swept the earth, bringing a chill drizzle umbrellas. We judged from what we saw 
which made shelter a necessity, and en- that one of the peculiarities of the dress 
forced a quiet day in-doors. **How much of Danish women was very short  petti- 
like Boston!” ‘* Especially this northeast- coats—an impression which speedily van- 
er!” ‘‘ Behold the result of the reflex in- ished with the cessatign of the rain. 

Vor. LXX.—No. 420.—61 : 
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STREET IN 


The object of our search was, at the end 
of two weeks, just as far off as ever. We 
made desultory inquiries about character- 
istic costumes, and found out that it was 
quite as profitable to ask a Copenhagen cit- 
izen where the peasantry of the peninsula 
still retain their ancient garb, as it would 
be to ask a New- Yorker where the most pic- 
turesque American Indians live. In the 
market-places a few curiously dressed wo- 
men attracted our notice, but we were as- 
sured that they wore the costume for adver 
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AALBORG. 


tisement. The remote districts fired our 
ambition to visit them. They looked so 
wellonthe map. Certainly in Jutland the 
people had not vet made the acquaintance 
with a sewing-machine and ready-made 
clothing. But who could tell us about the 
north? We were running off the maps 
of Baedeker and Murray,and must depend 
on volunteer information. The names of 
the Cattegat, the Skager- Rack, Skagen, 
and the Skaw had never lost any of their 
charm since we used to sing them over in 











A WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 


the geography class. Thorwaldsen was 
getting oppressive. Every shop window 
was full of him. All the gate posts were 
ornamented with imitations of his work, 
the perambulating drinking bars where 
the thirsty can imbibe mineral water and 
‘*moelk toddy” for four-fifths of a cent 
were named ‘* The Pallas,” ‘* The Androm- 


2. 


1 
7 


ate: tag 


COURT-YARD IN 


ache,” ‘‘The Psyche.” Even the kitech- 
en utensils showed signs of Greek influ- 
ence. The absurdity of this fashion be- 
came tiresome, and we took a weak re- 
venge by refraining from an inspection 
of the collection of the famous seulptor’s 
masterpieces in the museum which is his 
mausoleum. 

Suddenly we gathered ourselves togeth- 
er and tore ourselves away from Copenha- 
gen and Thorwaldsen, and flew northward, 
armed with no information more useful 
than the report that one Danish artist vis 
ited Skagen every summer to paint the 
fishermen there. The sand hills of Jut- 
land were now our Excelsior, Skagen the 
Ultima Thule of our ambition. 

Krom Copenhagen fo Aarhuus, a small 
sea-port on the eastern shore of Jutland, 
is very much like a night on Long Island 
Sound, except that the passengers on deck 


939 


take a more sentimental interest in the 
castle of Elsinore than the Blackwell's 
Island castles commonly excite. Aarhuus 
furnishing us neither storks nor sand 
hills nor costumes, we pushed on north- 
ward, impatient of delay. The speed on 
the Danish railways does not often make 
the telegraph poles look like a picket- 





AALBORG. 


fence, and we had plenty of leisure all 
day long to study the hundred and fifty 
miles of country over which we passed. 
The first half of the trip was through a 
pleasant rolling district, beautifully culti- 
vated and populous. As we went north- 
ward occasional tracts of waste land were 
interspersed among the fertile farms, and 
extensive bogs, dotted with stacks of dry 
ing peat, took the place of the rich green 
meadows. At last the fertile spots ap 
peared like oases in the midst of the heath 
er and bog, low stone huts were the only 
habitations visible, and solemn storks and 
grazing cattle the only signs of life. 

The narrow streets of Aalborg, where 
houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen 
turies crowd each other into all kinds of 
confusing perspective, welcomed us with 
a picturesqueness grateful to the eye after 
the monotonous landscape of the peat 
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rht morning 

Ing materials 

month and took the train 
ivn, the terminus of the ra 
miles distant The Lym 
Lislandofthe extreme nort 
ind this division is a 

In the Lopograph ‘ 

ng’, On the east 

flat and = treeless 

one remarked, as we crossed. thre 

plain vhich reached to the horizon 


scarcely a curve ora break, that 


rv land had been wasted In mal 


‘ 


there wouldn t have bee li enough 


ikshavn, which, to our discust 
found to be built upon strictly modern 
prince ple s, ditfering only in style of areli 
tecture from hundreds of Western tow. 
eathered around a railway station and a 
steamboat landing, we at last did @ain soni 
nformation about our destination Thre 
hotel-keeper told us that we had better take 
provisions with us, especially wines, be 
cause there never were any Visitors 
sagen, and we probably wouldn't 
( igh food there to keep us from stat 
neg Hle advise dus to CO by private co 
vevanee, because the post Wagor Wentor 
a week, and could carry only two 
passengers at that We were seriousl vas 
sured that we were taking our lives in ow 
hands in attempting the journey, for there 


vere twenty-five lone miles before us 
, 


mostly over sand wastes, Where the wheels 


sunk up to the hubs, and the horses are oft 
en extrieated with difficulty 
“Why.” he said, ‘the Skagen chureh 
always half buried up by sand, and the 
‘Jing-houses have to be shovelled out 
of sand drifts after ev ery hard blow 
This and much other equally valuable 
and interesting information was volun 
teered, and we took it all in with the ea 
solemn old pub- gerness of newspaper reporters At the 
han-like court table Ghote dinner, where we dutifully 


ouses the chirp) gorged ourselves in preparation for the 


sound shrill season of starvation which we ¢ xpeeted to 


felt ourselves to be the heroes 

quite like explorers about to 

der the eaves, look for north pole, or hike pioneers 
proof doors of preparing to do battle with nature and 
the natives in some creat wilderness. Peo 

ple whispered together, stared at us as 

much as Danish politeness permitted, and 

asked questions with an innocent curiosi- 

ty quite resembling the New England va 

riety. Our vocabulary did not admit of 
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yynie ixuries to the 


od s ipplies 


boasting else V¢ should thi 


opportun and plaeed our 


company mm the v 


( ullu, Henry M. Stantle and 
suPrnaAbD Wi vere ob] ved to 

t eS th the thought that 
compat hs Olle ee Trom our 


( vere resolute ind deter 
ad would nda Prom. our beures 
iuld endure the icissitudes of the 
jumping-off place of Denmark 
e started away, shortly after 
ca ive, a vehicle of the type 
(oe Oo nental ¢« es \ h i seat 
sengers behind and one beside 

is erowded with sketehing 
les of the landlerd’s wines and 
i1)) rthe horses, and paree Is 

neheon for ourselves Hav 
lined to see the country as it is 

» take in vyreat amount of 
md earried alon the liquids 


on of bringing rare 
! to t inhabitants 
sing them ourselves. This in 


rashness Of 1mprovidence in re 


as SeCPlousITyVY Gisap 


} 
anadiora 


ae : ‘ 

the and his Triends, 
»y the driver, who looked with 
sappolntment on the meagre 


But we were firm, and drove 


ik ottie pace eaver TO face 
n dangers of the uurney, and 
>? SOME ad enture even 
more 1 i al its Divouae i. 
Stes 


wk Ol 


For the first ten miles the road is hard 


and smooth, and leads in a_ perfectly 
{ line over a gently rolling coun 


straight 
try The soil is thin and poor in) places, 
but in the shallow valleys and on the sun 


ny slopes the farmers were harvesting 


heavy crops of grain. The farm-houses 
are all of stone, with thatehed roofs, and 
are surrounded by capactous barns and 


sheds. No tumble-down picturesqueness 
everything is 
kept, thriftv, and comfortable. At 
the half-way station, a little cluster of low 
stone houses called Aarbaeck, the macad 
amized We had 
been in sight of the sea to the eastward 
all the Way, and while we watered the 
horses could the swish of the 
summer waves just over the low dunes 


disfigures the landscape ; 
| 


wel 


road suddenly ends. 


we hear 
beyond the sandy gardens of the little 
village. To the northward lay a fiat, 
heather-grown waste, bounded in the dis 
tance by sand billows, shining white in the 
afternoon sun. It 


was past five o'clock 
when we left the little village and drove 


down the gentle slope of the last stretch 
of solid earth and out upon the brown 


lain. The road Was well ditched and 


} 

kept in perfect order, but of peculiar con 
struction, which we did not thoroughly un- 
derstand until 


we came aeross a family, 


Mah, Woman and children, engaged in re 


pairing it Great stacks of heather twigs 
had been gathered and stored at intervals 
along the track, and these were carefully 


spread over the worn places, and laid in 
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ruts for long distances together Wi Wi } stsict ‘ © TOUSES e had 
d see from the ditches that the foun eft oO rn ) ? is . 
on of the roadway was soft sand and Ol) € rside o ~ (arent tle s ( 
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SKAGEN FISHEI 
tion of the twigs. a firm but elastic road-bed smooth surface 
had been formed, which prevented the sand  riously as we 
le a surface pleasant settled neat 
look There 


from drifting, and mac 
for passengers and easy for horses 
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and 


and 


] 
sand aha 


ed sana 


rose 


ir 


Harrow 


nd blind 


vhitene 


SS 


PASS COV 


weather 


and started a 


vhich scored the 


judge of the 


Was nothing 


SIZe 


Lo 


At times they seem 


len 


aus We 


ap 


pre pe ae 


Mh 


lled into 


ts on 


its 


heather plam 


the 


added new mvstet es tothe landscape, and 


le the desolation still more we ird and 
We shouted and sang but no 

vered us. Human voices seeme 

and out of harmony with the sun 

vs, and we re lapsed nto a Wear 

ih one overwhelmed by a sens 

lone Llhess vhich the COM Panton 

our small party was inadequate t 

The twilight gave place to star 
utes lengthened Into hours, 
1] q uetly advaneed, the muftled 
thud ofthe horses’ feet and the ‘*whish” of 
the sand on the wheels seeming to gro 

louder and louder 

Suddenly a light, red and flaring in con 


] 


winkle of the bright north 


ern stars, burst into view like a great Cy 


elope an eve between the shadow \ forms of 
at lilloeks in front of us The 
driver brought his whip aeross the horses 
nd they started off at a gallop | 
the lantern of the Skagen light-house, and 
ra) ir jo rney was nigh ended A halt hou 
later we whisked through the de ep sand of 
the streets of a great straggling village 
No lights shone in the windows of the 
low houses, and not a soul was astir. High 
in the air, seemingly close at hand, the 
great lantern burned, with a protecting ex 
pression in its glare, and our loneliness 
vanished before its cheering rays. To thi 
eastward the Cattegat sparkled in the star 
licht: to the north, beyond the light house 


we could distinguish the dark expanse ol 


the Skager-Rack:; and westward, where a 


faint rose-color still lingered, the chilly 
waves of the North Sea tossed phosphores 
cent white-caps in the air 

We drove into a sandy court-vard, and 
up to the back-door of a long, one Stor 
house It was strangely like Cape Cod 
The same low, straggling out-buildings, th 
ladder and broken-down cart, the manure 
heaps, the hen-ecoops, and a smell of fish 
overpowering all other odors. We ham 
mered at the open door, and after a long 

uit a man appeared holding a kerosen¢ 
lamp, and shading his eves with his hand 
He was Yankee enough as to his manner 
and his features, but pure Danish as to his 


Wi parleved for supper and lode 


nly, you can have supper! 
cook Wouldn't you like 

some nice fresh flounders 2?” 
Of course we would like fresh fish of any 
species and in a short time we sat at a 


white-spread table We felt curiously at 
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there ir ar row of poles, with festoons of 

done ‘ivell warped fish, forms an odorif 

lsam- erous if not ornamental fence by the road 

stove! ide, around the cottage vards, and along 

amelodeon! the beach in all directions. It is said on 

or really in) good authority that the inhabitants of 

ndlady, thin, Skagen have gotten accustomed, after the 

ad, brought eX rience of generations, to every Imag 

nervously nable smell connected with the curing of 

co Gress We expected isl We were disposed at first to doubt 

ried in pork fat, and they — this statement, but having watched in vain 
landlord, placing on the table fora muscular movement which betrayed 
ret from his own cellar, annovance at any odor, we accepted thi 

vision of our na report as a fact. 

iat this part of his The landlord, on ealline us to break 

is praiseworthy We ate fast, asked what we would like to have 

ind, still thinking of New Eng- It was a scorching day, and visions of iced 
pected to be shown to musty spare cantaleup and other seasonable luxuries 
nd feather-beds But no such good flitted before us. But we thoucht we 
The house was full; it} would confine ourselves strictly within the 

* SUTIN r-time, the bounds of a reasonable bill of fare. W hile 

The best he could do for we were consulting, the genial Dane sug 
hair-ecloth sofa and gested, ‘* Perhaps some nice fresh floun 

kedowns » breakfast-room. ders?’ We feebly hinted that there must 
ily accepted his hospitality. In bea good many chickens in Skagen, but he 
the choice of beds the land- evaded a reply, and told how the fish had 
vriter drew theshakedowns, that moment been caught. We resigned 

ly retired to rest, divided in the ourselves on the same principle that a 


hether the smell of fish wafted traveller in some parts of the Continent 


he open indows was stronger eats garlic to dull his sense of smell, and 
odor of stale tobaceo on the floor. make conversation with the natives en 

ight is less picturesque durable. We thought, perhaps, if we ate 
hit We found in’ plenty of flat-fish we would smell them 


ik around the town that the — less. 


1e Impression of some The village of Skagen is situated a mile 

saw them dimly at anda half from the extreme end of the 
single-story, whitewash sand point which runs out sharply into 

e variation except in’ the Skager-Rack, separating the waters of 
weather-beaten thatch, the North Sea from those of the Cattegat 
umber of boats which were The village covers nearly half the width 
» store-houses and hen- of the point, well sheltered by high sand 

urd The Skagen streets dunes from the violent north and west 
vherever the sand was winds, but swept by every breeze that 
thout regard to the blows from the east and south. Just be 

Possibly the plan vond the village to the north is a high 

vith every heavy hummock, either built for the purpose for 

lis a wvreat ene which it is now used, or else a natural 

ion there, and drifting sand isolated dune of large proportions. Gen 

y bury a garden and oblit- erations of fishermen’s wives have here 
boundaries in a single built their signal fires to light their storm 

most prominent ebjects in belated husbands to the shore. On its 


rreat racks for drying grassy slopes the antiquated fishermen ex 


es are planted in the ground change the gossip of the plaée, and boast 


“a rod or so apart, and lines of the marvellous hauls they have made 
are stretched horizontally out of the waters below, which are now 
On these lines they hang alive with fleets of small boats. From 
o dry in the sun, to serve this hummock the village looks as irregu 

‘ovision of the fami- Jar and as earth-colored as a prairie-dog 


irposes of barter. This settlement. The picturesque, dismantled 
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tower of the old light-house rises majestic 
f 


ally from the heather close at hand, while 


to the north, a mile away, the new light 


house, with bright brick buildings attach 
the barren 
background of sand hills half hiding the 
point The Cattegat 
in the sun, delicate in 


the North 


and eold, far away 


ed, contrasts strangely with 


beyond, shimmers 


morning eolor. 


soft and inviting: Sea tosses, 


blue to the horizon, 
Where it cuts the sky with a sharp dark 
line. It is forbidding, stern, even eruel. 
W hat must 


eat seas meeting the eur 


under the warm summer day, 
it be when the e 
the Baltie turmoil in 
Which no ship co ild float, and when the 


rent from make a 


huge breakers thunder against the beach 


and dash the spray high over the dui 
Now the lap, lap, of the wavelets of 


the 














( ‘atteg 


at accompanied by tl 
on the northern beach, make 


gentie music, restful in its monotony 


When the Winter storms begin and hu 


man nerve and energy are strained in the 
constant fight with rude and boisterous 


nature, life here is at the best but patient 
endurance 


Skagen has now no harbor. if it ever] 
The beach shifts constantly. and th 


chureh, half buried in t sand near 


beach, Gives ey ide nee ol lS¢ le SSHeESS Of 


ilte Mptling to kee popen : 
All the 


boats not 


tificial har 


: eo 
bor HShine 4 Ith Strong 


open too large be readily 


hauled up on the beach, 


nor too small to 


havigate the Cattegat with safety The 


shore fishing, Which 1s ONLY 


possibli In 
calm weather. is quite as profitable as any 
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them ¢ 


Prom 


ice 


+} t 


more 


s could carry. 


the spot 


MULES PECELY 


] 
are ClLeaANea 


» rs lie 


each 


\ 


) 


»\ 


t 
1ié 


But 


eXplore d the 


interior 


tha 


vorking at 


\mericans 


‘py seen 


our 


two 


"COnULPAr! 


Youeouldn't 


DUS\ 


ison 


fish festoons. We tried hard to get 
enough to repay us artistically for the trip 


ind to warrant the long sojourn ve had 


lanned. Luncheon came: more fried flat 


Phis was not encouraging. Through 
summer afternoon we conscien 

tiously worried over the few peculiarities 
cagen architecture, and drove all the 


fair ftish-eleaners in-doors by p rsistently 


cetching them The hour of dinner \p) 


proached and by this time suspicious that 
we had gone through the bill of fare of 
the hotel, we began to Inspect the kitehen 
under pretense of curiosity concerning thi 
primitive cast-1r0on COOKING stove A vreat 
heap of freshly dressed flounders and a pan 
of potatoes ready for boiling denoted too 
plainly what we might expect. 
Boys, how long does it seem to you 

since we came toSkagen 7?” asked the land 
scapust 

One of us thought it seemed lke two 
weeks: the other gave twice that amount 

‘We know the place pretty well, don't 
we?” continued the man who had brought 
the most canvas and the most elaborate 
apparatus for taking out a copyright of 
both land and sea 

We “allowed” that we did. 

‘Let’s go back to-night,” he proposed 
The motion was seconded and earried, with 
the remark that we needn't wait for din 
ner, because we had already assimilated 
enough phosphorus to make our whole bod 
ies luminous at night. So when the great 
company of visitors strolled listlessly into 
the vard of the inn, with their shoes full of 
sand and their noses reflecting the sun 
like polished copper, we drove away, look 
ing forward rather cheerfully to the long 
drive across the sand barren. No accident 
happened; the quicksands didn't engulf 
us, nor the labyrinth of dunes confuse us 
We struck terra 


firma before the twilight was over, and 


ito losing our way 
reached Frederikshavn in time to take the 
night train for Aalborg 

The next morning we found ourselyes 
heroes. It only takes a very little to make 
a hero in a quiet place like Aalborg. The 
whole neighborhood knew that we had 
been to Skagen and returned in an inered 
ibly short time safe and well Many 
were the unintelligible questions show 
ered upon is, the heroes of this wonder 
ful vovag' Whenever we suspected the 
question related to the landscape, we re 
plied, “Sand! sand!" and when wethought 
reference was made to our personal com 
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fort and entertainment, we repli Tish as Thompson 


sh The two Danish word { tn Hambure 


r purpose than a good d ‘riptive \ ) We have bee 


d we could hear th \ echoed = | Vv about Thompson 
re} ated yvnerever WwW Well WI} \ 
Phe next dav we 


iwion We ha 


} 
rose chase, and 


ve li Massach IS 


OMMDSON raised hors 


\ of paintable thi 
every vhie re, but 
reason why 

liarly attractive to the artist 


*bovs said the landseapis look and 


st as wise as when he told ima the 


Kk course we all 
You were very kind, Lady Arche 
Oh no, not particularly kind: on 
keener than vou gave me credit 
¢. and Lady Archer laughed softly 
The young man leanine agaimst th 
lnney-prece looked down pon her wit 
i sort of benevolent air of amusement 
I shall begin to st uly your Character 
stics more closely,” he said smiled 
A little | , half eager, half wistf wouldn 
crossed her face Lad \ 
‘Do put me in a book,” she said, ligl L mom 
‘I think that would be foo delieht 
i You ean remember all my youth ribbons 


ful frivolities, no doubt.” You that t 
Yes,” he answered, quietly \ bare were you 


momen 


1\ perceptible pause ; then Lita hie 


‘You never noticed me so ver | ** Yes” 


shortly 
either,” she said, looking at = h a li , and so 
furtively **No, no, 
But Stanham’s gaze was absently turn until 
ed away Meeting this friend of former, 


nore tumultuous vears had roused Ip too Oh! umed 
LOPOSS LIS 
ruld have 


many memories to make an idle conversa or, passin 
tion possible When his dark eves came ** Good 
back to Lady Archer's upturned face there 


*f 7 


Was the contraction of pain in them. 


* You were such a—swell 
said, trving to smile again, 


know what vou would have thought of 


Inv noticing vou, as you eall it Why, it i memo} 


never occurred to me as a possibility Do 
you remember the evening at the an 
dervelds’ 2?” 

She laughed like a ehild ‘Yes, yes 


And you overlooked the only dance 


7 and s 


Woman 8 to 
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be had tis 


CONSCIOUS 


d het 
of her 
poor 
Sale 


‘ idness 


Dut the 


brow that he 
tly wna 


Wh a 


t 
they 


1 Y 
CIPlisth 


Hanees 


miahner re 


orance and 
suddenly 
fanev a 


ana 


ttle nervously 
then very in 


you so often 


uwash t nicer 


Stanham, 


or sSaaness 


or our own 


. | 
os and smoked friendly pipes, 


} 
rood things some 


hone Was as poor 


iad towering cas 


Ah, don't 
Don’t you know what 


ours have come true 


And 


pretend to deny it 
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» 
leas 


Mi 


you 


ose InVitations mean 


t 


ereal friends houses | suppose 


When 


et tired you can come down to my 


each other very often 


ili See 


In Surrey 
\re you going there ve ry soon 
I | 


the 10th of 


‘In a day or two 
iL garden party 


Dont 


By-the-way, ave 


there on 


feel 


hext 


month like attending 


Vou 


Most cert 
It’s 


Her eves had been furtively taking in any 


unly 


rnice pl ewe TO SeE aya she went on 


changes in the Stanham she had known 
The tall. 
and-t 
a stinguished looking man of thirty now 


Lt thie 


sombre eved young l¢ llow 


three was a handsome, rathe 


venty 


Du tense lines of the mouth and eyes 
had not altered; the spare olive-tinted fac 
had grown thinner, but, on the whole, was 


‘Tt will be 


a genuine old 


finer and keener in its lines. 


worth putting into a book 


manor-house. \nd my party is to have 


a special character L belong to a society 


vho give certain classes of poor people a 
day in the country every summer.’ 
How delightful!” 


‘It's very easily managed,” she said 


is! 
rather disdainfully, as though afraid of 
trving to appear in a charitable or philan 
hit 


den of it on other } 


*T can put all the bur 
Lonly take the 
This is a féte for 


thropical li 
weople. 
picturesque side of it. 
poor foreigners.” 


Then I certainly ought to go. Shall I 


dress characteristically 
She looked up at him with merry eyes 


’ Yes; 


a speci il tent all to vourself. 


but perhaps vou'll have to have 
lim afraid 
you'll be the only native American guest.” 
Very well; [m sure to be qualified by 
that time. My letter of credit is fast thin 
ning 
“On.” 


she said, the wistful look coming 


again into her eyes—perhaps he did not 


all about him touched her in 
“don't 
much out of vour books, then 2?” 


know ho V 


every way you make so very 


Knough for all my wants,” he answer 
‘Well, Lady Arch 


If I don’t see 
fore the 10th, you may count on me.” 


ed, laughing heartily. 
be 
He 


held out his hand with evident reluctance 


er, | must go off. you 


to say good-by, and as he went away down 
the shadowy staircase and out into Cres 
son Road, he rejoiced that he had hunted 
up his old friend, the Jean Carew of his 
Yet Stanham could 


obscurer days. no 
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define his interest in her now than 


It 


melancholy 


more 


then Was ucross 


that 
and figure in those 


a period of 
he 


old days, vet 


he had 


ery vears recalled 


4 face 
ey certainly seemed to him less shad 


vv remembrances now that | had seen 


agaln. He had known he r. just as he 


id intimated, as a fashionable girl sur 


runded DY admirers, of whom it had not 


ecurred to him he could openly be one 


Now and then he had eaught her elance 


heads of 
] 
1 


1 
ing on him, above the othe 


’ 1 
people, With something Wistiul or earnest 


} 


for the 


nted herself to him 


it, but most part she had pre 


@S alh ULI PPresston 


je sort of girl, with nothing emotional 


vovery keen about her Sometimes 


{ 
ot this hature 


id stirred the better part ¢ 


istenough to make him irritatingly con 


ous of her limitations, and | 


avs vexed with himself when, on le: 


inv place in which he had seen her 


sture or look or atone of her voice 


» his mind 


Then would oceur whole weeks when 


1 the interests of other things, he had 


vholly forgotten her, and when, after such 


period, he again met her, it was always 


vith a new sense of her being disdainful 


t 


whether 


insympathetic Lookers -on 
found it difficult “ick 


these two people even knew each 


Wiig ih 


have to dec 

other 
ht ee ' 

vell enough to exchange more than asalu 

to 


HIS ¢ 


tation, and it w: well known 
friends that Stanham had ‘* had 
begun and ended the romance of 

} 


1% 


is SO his 


+ 


{ 
bal 


uspected him of t 
How 


have surprised their old friends to have 


no one he 


S 


terest in oirl. much would i 


any 


heard them on this June day 


SUDO 


ip actual experiences of sentiment or ae 


tion on oceasions when they had appeared 


mnilv to bow to each other across a room ' 
When Miss Carew 
bas Archer 


absorbed in the breaking down of his ideals 


married Sir Barna 


and went abroad, Stanham, 
in quite another direction, felt glad that he 
could thus sever an association at once il 
lusory and yet not without an element of 
As Lady Archer he 


expected to see her again, and, In 


fascination. scarcely 
fact, it 
was half a surprise to himself that on ar 
riving in London seven vears later he had 
There had 
enough dissatisfaction in the past not to 


cared to hunt her up. been 
care to renew anything connected with it, 
and Lady Archer, or rather Jean Carew, 
had been a sort of living presence among 


his ghosts 


Park, tl 
a strong 
rd of a 

LOOK 


Ele 


lacing 


* Orn oneoao ben 


| , 
the drive, and for a tew momen 


cave himself up to f thre 


le en 
It wel 


vey; the countiess carriac 


jovVinent oO 


fore him 


ne be 


\ eS TO 


at) Nn rreel verd 


Row 


COLOP OL a 


men 


ana 


lOUS SUbhsSset 


1th London ha not bee 


‘Vv to Stanham, but 


ne permatl 


fected him 


* Philistinis: 


joved at once the most Land most 


hned spectacie of modern society 


ho price for his enyovment excep 


tigue of looking on: and if he 
study special types he had only 
head 


woman in a white gown, 


and behold a lon 


a broad 
el 


t 


. / 
Hat, and ah exasperatl or 


a) 


ina cheek suit who w 


is quarrel 


occupants ol 


and repassed 


St) 

] + 
illiar With their types 
turned slightly to look 


Kn 


ir of distinction, sure to be attractive 


lish though he w 


As 


He 


ilt man, with keen dark eyes 


a well-bu 


a satirical smile that usually ended 


in being entirely kind. Someth about 


hig 


him always suggested a man who try 


to believe himself and to 


of An 


of humility and arrogance 


his best 


In 


preserve certain his old i] 


odd 


there wa 


ISLOTIS 
mixture 
the 


Ss, one coming In too Quick 
ly upon the other to Give either the tone 
but 


of a dominant characteristic, it may 


have been this which produce 


that 


d upon most 


minds an idea he was worth under 


is 
standing 
led 


monotony ot} 


Carriage after carriage rol by, pro 


t 


sense of the 


} 6 
ducing finally a 


fine summer dressing, gay parasols, and 
littl 


staccato smiles. 
halt 


equipagve 


Then suddenly a 
The W ales’s 
slowly Stanham 


f 


occurred Princess of 


drove 


past 


looked th some 


The beautiful 


up wit increase Of ahima 


tion rentle face seemed to 
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dwarf all the more florid elances about 


her. Something in her pale sweet beauty, 
the calm oval contour, the well-modelled 
eyebrows, mo ith, andchin,senthisthought 
backward again to the days in which he 
but she was gone 


had known Jean Carew ; 


by quick) Stanham leaned back in his 
seat, smiling rather dismally, and knitting 
his brows vith the look that, although 


f 


born of extreme weariness, had fascinated 


so many young ladies in America. 


It was at this moment that an open car 


riage, , halted 


driven carefully and slow] 


near to where Stanhaim sat, so near 


eould he have gained his voice, he 


have spoken could he have stretched out 


his hand, he might have touched the wo 


man seated within it; but Stanham only sal 


straining gaze. Across what seemed 


his 


to him a gulf, an abyss, a tortuous lapse 


of vears, he saw the face, the eyes, the 
row, the lips, the poise of head and 
shoulders, the movement of hands, that, 


as it were, divided all of his to-day from 
vesterday 

[In the carriage, leaning forward slight 
iy to speak to a man at her right, was the 
voman whohad once made Stanham faney 
, 


that he loved her. Not a yard of space 
separated them, and yet he sat there as 

ough he beheld her across some wide 
and awful sea 


up, watched for a moment in 


He stood 


an absent-minded sort of way the man to 
»was talking, and then he turned 


He had 


autiful, but 


his eyes upon the girl. always 
known that she was be now 


the large luxuriousness of her type seemed 


nore pronouneed than it had been seven 


years ago. Beside Lady Archer she looked 
like some full-blown flower near to a 
dainty, soft wild rose. She was dark 
haired and dark-eved, with an olive skin 


hich the color, though clearly defined, 
not too deep; her 
parted on very white teeth, and smiled 


1 W 
me 


Was richly curved lips 
with a lazy sort of triumph, it seemed to 
Stanham, as she looked at the man beside 
her. All ber old, almost vulgar, imperi 
ousness remained, and the same hint of 
a coarse fibre lurking even in her softest 
moments; yet not even Stanham, satisfied 
as he was of her worthlessness, could deny 
that she was marvellously lovely. 

Whether she saw him or not he did not 
stop to investigate; without another glance 
at her carriage he turned and strode hasti 
ly away. 

He Wo ild 

Vou. LXX 


have given worlds 


62 


never 
No. 420 


to have seen her and 


] 


1dea 


Fain, now h 
seemed to be to put distance betwee 
them. 


I] 


Stanham walked away from the 


with the a a man who has been cheat 
had felt to be h 


{ r sant 
*Thhite, Tht 


ir of 
ed out of something he 
own It 

something, 
of 


ing with what had disturbed his past; 


Was ah inde angibt 


] lj 
ho Gdouvpt: ind ad, it was on 


the sense content over his successful 
battl 


his belief that his newer philosophies were 
trifle 


A certain tendenc 


ula evnical, at least comfortabl 


‘vy at all times to quarrel 


with his own frame of mind had 


a new impetus, and 


with his eyes 





mouth very scornfully fixed, he 
himself somewhat in this fashion 
would r 


| har ( 


KIOW S 


sal really have known she 
appear all the time, and I believe 
vet | 


Good hea 


been wanting to see her: 


well just what she is worth! 


vens, am | going to repeat any folly! I 


wonder how much of it 
ol 


for 


had two 
No 


any Wo 


knew; but course she never 


thoughts me in those days 


I'm not the sort 
man very loftily, un 


of man to inspire 
that I might 
be added to her list of vietims.” 


less Just 


Stanham threw back his head slightly 


} } 
beard lh a Ssavare 


and smiled behind his 
The alt 
two ho urs b ‘fore recalled Man V Memories 
the 


Seer olde 


nost bovish look whieh had 


way. 
to Lady Archer had vanished; lines 


of the man’s faee made him 
than his three-and-thirty years, vet any 
that 


aes 
not ae 


close observer would have seen his 


life and thought and work had 
prived him of the oceasional joyousness of 
youth. 

He had a dozen or 


the 


te ee. 
adinner in wWensineton, 


more invitations for 
evening, and had plann d to go lO a 
and later to one o! 
the informal 
le. 
1 

i 


ie dinner passed off as 


parties Ver ih 


cire 
T 


as it is hard for a dinner ata 





hostess was a wo 


London not LO pass The 
man of fashion and rank sufficiently high 


to give her parties a flavor of the brillian 


ev of a circle hovering about the court 


but Stanham was rather bored by the en 


tire placidity of the very handsome you 


lady he took down Her profile was m 


ewels and her ver 


exceptionable, her 
white 


heritanee, but it 


neck and arms all looked like in 


became monotonous only 


to hear monosyllables, to see so very fixed 


a smile, and to have to explain his one o1 
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but head 
vor that she had the 
at all 


pahlon 


larity 


very comfort 


If she gave no 


no demands, and after a 


‘tty to let his attention 


Lady 


presently 


caught 


yoman in Sur- 


florid cheeks 


vis a 


hh Some 


ered ont 
1+} P 

wd the man 

back Trom 


may hope 


lly place l 
WO ld hi 


tone 


"to Dave, i 

ne in his 
to have a party on 
{ seemed, Wa 


h id a C 


drifted in 


o be the re, 
iiou 
more 
admiring cireclein which 
,so curiously 
ri ishion, near 
seemed, in a 
» various ex 
until 
n the 


| Lime 
Archer had left tow 


fter his visit to Cresson Road, but 


sadly 


many 


sug 


SPECTIVE d to pre sent so 


f her in her new name and es 


iat there gradually came into the 


minda picture of her as it were in 


transformed condit 
ld 
inder these new and rather exalted cireum 
what 


ion Sometimes he 


himself he liked the idea of her less 


tanees; sometimes he said it was 


have been expe ected: and oceasion 


he found himself looking back, as it 
that dro 


discern 


re, on ‘ary mirror of the past, 
to 
themselves. 
that his know 
1] ’ 


Carew really made her celebrity as Lady 


Archer ine 


Jus 


t what reflections 


showed At such times he 


told himself ledge of Jean 
red le 

he e 
had predicted, a brilliant social 
usual rounds of din 


mtinued to be, as Lady 


and went the 


ners, kettledrums, flower shows, and 
breakfasts, with a wholesome mingling 
of club entertainments, where it was ob 
that vith an in 


different good-humor, nothing palpably 


served he bore himself 


Western, smiled faintly at compliments, 
] 
lon 


and grew absent-minded over any 

speech or even elaborate sentence. 
One experience he had determined to 

avoid, and that was the faintest 


an old friendship. 


renewal 
of That one glimpsi 
f her face in the Park had been enoug 
No need to bring back what had been 
long and so fortunately dead. Stanhan 
might be vague, even visionary, cynic: 
in his way, and set to expect a lack 
tenderness in the relationships of his ] 

on some points he was fixed as 


He knew 


had believed to be his, precisely What 


lar star. now precisely wha 
had lost, and he had no intention of so 
isturbing the smooth externals of life a 
to 2o baek to pitiful travesty of feeling. 
He walked all over the precinets of tl] 
Te mpl i din 


up the Strand, in and out of 


ey courts, and down by the embankments 
thinking it all 
back to his hotel 
life take its own 
commonplace as 


one wet July evening, 
over, and then he went 
resolved to let 


perverse or 


almost 
eourse, be 
Fate chose, sooner than spend vitality on 
this dismal introspection; and then he 
turned heap of letters, one of 
which was from Lady Archer. It was 
from Rose Court, and ran as follows: 


over a 


‘*DEAR MR. STANHAM, 
down to us on the 


Will you come 
9th, and stay a few 
My aunt and unele, 
Mrs. and Mr. Thorpe Lee, are with me, and 
my husband’s, Miss 
Blake, always lives with me, so you will 
not, perhaps, find it very dull. IT want to 
show you a diary which I think of mak 
Don’t be alarmed. 1 
have no great ambitions in a literary way, 
but [am curious to know what you would 
think of this journal. It was kept by a 
young woman I[ knew well, under pecul- 
iar circumstances. I will tell you more 
when I see you. Meanwhile believe me 
‘Faithfully yours, 
** JEAN CAREW ARCHER.” 


days after our féte ? 


a young cousin of 


ing into a story. 


Ill. 

I think to any one who has experienced 
it there is a peculiar charm about arriv- 
ing at a fine English country house on an 
evening in late summer, or even the late 
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autumn 
revive old fascinations or create new ones, 


So many elements conspire to 


ind to the well-experienced comes even a 
stronger sense of exhilaration when sights 
nd sounds and other things are definitely 
familiar. 

Stanham’s aequaintance with English 
country life had been so entirely derived 
from novels that he knew just what to 

xpé&t, but the reality came upon him 
a little 
vet entire harmony, when, on the after 
noon of the 9th, the London train whirled 
Sevenmarech, which the 


The country around was 


with jar that was not discord, nor 


nto was Rose 


‘ourt station. 
fine, and apparently stretching in end 

as 

lo 
the right some splendid oaks obscured the 
to the left 
village dominating one 


less directions of fertility and bloom. 


view, but 

the 
ion, and the rest sweeping away with 
variety of hill and dale, here and 
there some heather showing duskily in 


was an open vista, 


with small 


very 


the twilight 

Stanham had one moment's survey, from 
the platform, of this intensely English and 
peaceful scene before his name was spoken 
by a groom in dark livery, and he saw 
that a carriage was in waiting, and with 
the usual eelerity and good management 
of English servants his luegare and he 
himself were looked after so soon that it 
was only a moment before he was bowl 
The 
lusk had deepened perceptibly before the 
What Stanham saw after 
‘ntering the gates of Rose Court was a 


ing along the fine country road. 
drive ended. 


finely wooded park, through which the 
drive led to a sweeping curve, some ter 
races, Whence came faint odors of flowers, 
ind then the warmth of an old gray stone 
rabled house, set in the midst of what 
seemed a glory of floral color. 

The many windows irregularly jutting 
out were hung with roses, so that although 
the house was fine and old enough for its 
character, an element of simplicity was 
given it by this natural decoration. 

It was evidently a very old place, with 
that charm of antiquity about some of its 
ingles and turrets, yet as Stanham was 
admitted he felt most strongly its air of 
peaceful youth. Something made him 
think it like what Jean Carew ought to 
have made her home. 

Meanwhile, in a long low-eeiled room 
upstairs, Lady Archer was seated before 
her dressing-table, looking earnestly at the 


955 
reflection of her own face and figure in a 
quaint mirror, A tall and very blooming 
girl of twenty was standing at her side, and 
the question between them seemed to be 
whether Lady Archer should wear red or 
in her belt. The tlowers 
were on the shining dark oak table befor 


vello \ roses 
her. 
‘“Yousee, Dolly,” Lady Archer w 


ing, witha little pucker bet ween her brows, 


as Say 


**T used to wear yellow roses so mueh, but 
Now, 
lifted her faee 
oOo vou th 


Now )] 


pp 


perhaps Lam too old for them now 
Dolly’—and Lady Archer 
iously to the girl’s—‘' 


lo yk old for twe ney even ¢ 
look ¥ 


} 
SC] 


very critically. 

Miss Blake surveyed her cousin with an 
anxious air. She lifted one of the candles 
high above Jean’s head, and looked at her 
Lady Archer's 


dress of creamy gauze was eut so that 


with grave deliberation. 
her 
white throat was bare, and showed to its 


best advantage, with a bit of vellow satin 
tied it. Above 
7 } 


this the pure fair face, with its look of al 


? ’ 1 5 
eareiessly about 


ribbon 


most childish entreaty, was certainly not 


hurt by the fact that the first days of its 
girlish bloom were just drifting away 
} 


Everything that was womanly—tenderly 


so—remained to give ita grace all its own; 
but Miss Blake was seriously eritieal a mo 
before she answered, ‘‘ No, I don't 


think you look at all too old for ye llow 


ment 


aaneaaa fe 

Lady Archer gave a little sigh of relief, 
and turned back tothe glass. ** Well, ?m 
glad of that,” she said, in a comforted sort 
of tone. ‘You New York, at 


home, they used to say that, no matter what 


know in 
the season, vellow roses were my flowers, 
and one night in particular J remember 
my friend Mr. Stanham There, Dolly, 
I hear the sound of wheels. Oh, do you 
suppose Aunt Pris is ready to come down 
to the drawing-room ? 
there, I believe.” 

Miss Blake slowly considered the fact, 
and deeided she would ~7o to Mrs. Lee her 
self. Meanwhile Lady Archer, feeling her 


self curiously like Jean Carew, passed out 


Uncle Thorpe is 


of her room down the corridor, and began 
the descent of the beautiful old stairease, 
which now, softly illumined by eandle 
lirht, made a pieture Stanham never could 

There were old tapestries on the 
and here and there some tall blue 


forget, 
walls, 
vases 
them, 
white 


with peacocks’ feathers rising in 
and at one bend Lady Archer, in her 
gown with the yellow roses in her 
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the hand that 
ling very 
the 


half 


Lhe 


} 
lal grect 


tood in 


s cord 


seemed Lo 
had 


as Lola Ie 


dinner, and 


1 
hour, 

1 
SHAGOW, 


ThYg shad 


MV WMoOVea 


hnlo followed by 


is Miss 


COro 1 SILK 
- ornaments, 

rector % 
qilhner and 
welcomed ahaam 


1 1 , 
Look Of it On 
l bail 

i almost an ideal 
yom, lone’ and 


he 


{ ] ] 
sone SLYONELV Col 


hehted re 


ives or china, and rare bits of old 


modern efi \ re aimMOst Loo 

LO be Worthy of recognition, but 1h 

‘ place sady Archer's hand 
, r 


ved in bits of f 


Stouctlie s of | 
iwneiful decoration, yet, 
evestive 


There 


and near the em 


, , 
herseit, alWayvs a sug 


quiet an 


some sort or re 


f} 
tll 


rich 

old 
‘“asure of one 

und 


oses and mis 


pose were 


1c portraits 
vy, on a grand piano, 


everywhere they could be placed, 


In the mid 
of 


the other, Stanham 


nonette st of the 


varving effects, no ont which seemed 


o shut out 


, COMIN mh 


i lower door, noticed, as in some Way 


ating it all, Lady Archer's tall and 


figure. She stood facing him, 
to the 


moved, 


il 


labking and though sne 


rector, 


SCARCELY seemed at once to 


recor 


nize his entrance, and managed the intro 


vy all went 


ductions pleasantly, so that the 


ery socially in to dinner. She looked 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 


at the head of her tabli 


with its shining silver and glass and tli 


slim and girlish 
silver candelabra and flowers, and Stan 
ham, at her right hand, found it was easie. 
han he had expect d. 
‘Mr. Stanham writing 


to talk to her t 


iS an interna 


tional novel,” she said, in one of the first 


pauses, 
i. on 
Dear me! are youreally 2?” the rector 


Mr 


across th 


Barnes, said, inquiringly, from just 


table 
Archer to 


Stanham said, r( d-humor 


‘Lady means pose for my 


hie roine,”’ 

‘And 
quired Mr. 
ment of the joke. 


Wy 


is any place for us ? 
Lee, with very evident enj 


inham looked at the fine type of an 
English gentleman, and thought how wel} 
would fit the character of the genuins 
but 
hy, 
hec 


he 
squire, he said, in the same light 


‘WwW 


Lady 


tone 
and then they all 
La little, and Stanham, soon seeing 


,** How 


Americans, all of us, do use 


What was meant, said, quickly 


cit 
you Know we 
that expression so constantly? IT wonder 
it Ww p before. 


ever observed, nothing so quickly influ 


asn't taken u But have you 


ences any } Ss what 
the di [t 
able to suddenly convince a thousand peo 


pie { 


1 
eOple a commented 


IS 


by ‘ama ? is wonderful to b 


of any such fact, 


‘You 


Blake. 


sn eg 
must write @ ypuay, 


“Ud rather be put into a pl 


said Dolly 
ay, I 
think 

‘Very well,’ 
turned to Lady 


: 1 1.¢ 
youces rose above Irs, 


Then he 


the othe 


he assented. 
Archer, while 
and said, ** Do you 
remember those tableaux at the Schemer 
horns’ ta 

‘Tt was the first time I met you,” sli 
answered, very quietly. 

Stanharm’s dark eyes grew darker with 
some sad remembrance. Something seem 
ed to imp. | Lady Archer to speak quickly 

‘Was there any reason why I should 
not remember it 2” 


spoke a pale 


she asked, and as she 
eolor crossed her eli eks. 
he said, 


I wonder you remember,” 


turning a brighter glance upon her 

swiftly, ‘‘ Il remember 
it 
strange and trying day for me.” 


“Oh,” said Jean, 
well, because such 


W hen he 
said nothing, but looked at her intently, 


very had been a 


she added, ** [suppose you wonder I evei 
had strange or trying experiences.” 

He It 
like it 

Lady Archer only answered by return 
ing his smile, and then conversation be- 


) } ) 7 
Simited, never looked much 
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came ceneral, and continued so until the 
ladies withdrew. 
Jean was playing vagrant bits of 


some 
Chopin when the centlemen came in, and 
Stanham at once came up to the piano, 
ind s rid, looking down at her, 

“Oh, do you ever sing ‘ Mary Morrison’ 
now 2” 


t 


Something ineffably lovely came into 


pression as she lifted her eyes to 
“Why,” said, ‘‘] 
er Sang it for you but onee—erer 
idded, with a 
nee that had something pathetie in it 
‘Ym tell 


; = ° é 
he answered, carelessly. 


she don't believe I 
‘she 
littl 


e tender note of insist 


sure I can't why or how I 
emembered it,’ 
It must have been something in the way 
ou sat there, or your gown.” 

ei always used to wear so much white 


her 


tone, yet in it repressing something any 


and yellow,” she said, still not raising 


ther man would have observed 
‘* That may be it. 
I went to see you,” he laughed, with just 
touch of bitterness, ‘‘and I felt so shut 
by that of fellows al 
[ was horribly unhappy 
time; 
, such a 


It was one evening 


ut somehow set 
vays after you 
If at 
uch a 


down to sing, and 


riVsSé 


everything seemed 
mistake: and vou 
why, L believe it 
as [myself who asked you to sing ‘ Mary 
Morrison.’ ” 
‘Yes,’ she answered, very quietly, ‘‘it 
s; and then you went away and never 
»>much as thanked me.” 
“Oh,” he answered, ‘‘ T have no doubt: 
IT never did the right thing. I must 
nd up for it When 
ill, Pd like so much to hear you sing it 


try 
make now. you 
again.’ 

Very soon afterward Lady Archer sang, 
ind Stanham, sitting just back of Miss 
Dolly's low easy-chair, listened with a cu 
rious feeling that was scarcely reminis 
cence so much as calm contemplation of 
When Jean had finished, with 
something of a tremble in her voiee, he 
still continued silent, his head thrown 
back, his eyes intently fixed on some por 
trait ahead of him. In a moment Lady 
Archer drifted across the room, and as she 
passed his chair she murmured, with a sad 


little smile, 


the past. 


‘*Tt seems to be just as it used to be 
you forgot again.” 

Stanham stood up quickly, and it so 
chanced that he moved after her, placing 
himself in a little angle of the room near 


Jean had lifted 
his, at first feel 


o confront him very 


vn hurriedly 
You 

ey 
gQuiekly 
Archer, why, 
Ah,” he 


‘it's Just 


very 
it you take me for 
said, trvine to look very evnical 
ised to be: 
you never did.” 
to 


lips. b it onee ultere d. they confused Stan 


as it you do not un 


derstand 
‘he seemed rush upon h 


words 
ham himself. When he was alone in his 
he 


justi 


 - 5 e 
asked himse tt 


what he 


what W 


room that rivt in a be 


wildered had intended 
to 


never understood? And he reealled a cer 


WAV 


in them s it she had 


express 


inge, wistful look in Jean's eves 
almost the s 


tain str 


to-night, ume, onlv sadder, be 


eause she had grown older, as the clanee 


that in Miss Carew had baffled him 
lV 
‘And tell me just what he looks like.” 
A very knieker 


Miss 


lazy young man in 


idling on the terrace witl 
Dolly Blal 


} l- 
YNoekKkers, 


» asked this question 


1 
It was the day after Stanham’s arrival. 
ith and Miss 
with the voung man’s languid as 


within an hour of the grand féte 
Dolly, 
sistanee, was gathering flowers 


* Just what he is lik 


up her pretty red lips a moment 


e?” Dolly pursed 
‘Well’ 
] 


looking at the tall voung Saxon before 


her—‘'T think he’s more unlike you, to 
begin with, than anything else.” 

‘When you have described him,” 
Captain Archer, ‘‘I shall 
ought to think of that.” 

** He is tall, and has the easiest, 
different air imaginable.” 

‘*How that vith women! 
Just let a man look as if everything bored 


said 
know what I 


most in 


takes vw vou 
him, and he passes for Adonis and Solo 
mon combined.” 

** Oh, but 
deal, and he looks more tired of himself 
than any one else. He has a last century 


Mr. Stanham knows a great 


sort of faee.” 
That's not a bad idea. 
Fine old cracks about him 2” 


‘Oh, brie-A-brae! 
Dolly. 

‘You are so silly, 
is the 
with 


Jertie! IT mean it 
sort of face one would associate 
ruffles lace. It is thin and 


’ 1 2 | ° 
dark and handsome, and sometimes boy- 


and 
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SH-LOOKING next minute sad as 
Lord Byron 

; Upon my word, Dolly, if 

i this rate, 


health. But, I say, 


and tiie 


you are go 

to 
| 

you must have 


ell have to see 


been making a careful study of him, you 
Ai ) ’ 
So I did.’ nodded Dolly, looking down 


. : 1 
abl her because ol his be 


famous writer, and 


And then I 


fascinating in himself 


warden shears, * 
Inga an old friend of 


Jean must admit he was 


} 


go in for |: 
Lord 


I don’t doubt. Does he ist 


] 1 
and talk 


accirs LAKE a2 


you're so stupid I shall go in, or 


os ; 1 
shall we sit out here and make up the 


Heigho, Dolly, 
it 


your servic 


I've at these two 's, and 
doesn ts em to do any good.” 

W here's the use ?” 
ly, turning her lovely eyes upon the young 
‘And I should think, Bertie, you 


feel happy 


been th Ve 


at 
asks practical Dol 


man. 
| me 


and make 
well, of lamenting it 


I were 


nNcouUrag 


and 
eli 


p him 


to blame; 
ly 


any I 
Lo 


eal 
admirer of mine, and hel 


Just as you ought to help me, say, in 
ttle flirtation with Mrs. Mountfort, 

» instance.” 
‘*Now you are immoral. She is a mar- 

ried yoman,”’ 
‘Tant mieux! But listen, Dolly, my 
dear. Do you know, my « hild, that some 
of ; 


morai 


vour ideas strike me as far more im 


marry ing on no sort of atfeetion, 
The man 
and looked up at the blue vault 
* What wickedness women 
the 


and call 


for instance. Good heavens! 
set lis lips, 
above them. 
innocent 


their 


with most 


ik about 


eyes and 1Lips, things by 


wrong names so virtuously !’ 
* Berti 
What Dolly, w ith a little quiver of her 
lip, might have said, I can not chronicle, 
iis moment Jean and Stanham ap 
window al the terrace, 
‘*Dolly, dear, have you the 
small bunch of keys? Captain Archer, 
d Mr. Stanham.”’ 


er bowed with grave courtesy, look 


*at tl 


ove 


mv trien 
Ar il 


ing up at Stanbam’s dark face with quick 


erest 

He's not so bad-looking, after all,” he 
said, when Lady Archer, having taken in 
the | from Dolly's hand, had half 


int 


keys 


**T think it’s a 
sort of Philip Sidney face, if you must 
typify him.” 

Inside, the drawing-room, Lady 
Archer was saying, with her little ealm 

le,*‘ Before Lshow youany of the manu 
script, I think I ought to give you an idea 
of my friend's story.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” from Stanham, who was 
looking rather sombrely at her, 

Lady Archer moved across the room, 

It was 
Not only 


were the book shel v« > complete, and With 


swung to the casement. 


in 


Siri 


opening a door into the library. 
a fine, well-used sort of room. 
volumes showing appreciation, but every 

where were comfortable chairs, appliances 
A tall secretary at 
one side looked the concentration of dark 


that were luxurious. 


wood, and when it was opened it gave out 
a little faint damp sort of perfume. 

‘* What is that ?” 

* Oh,” said Lady Archer, opening some 
“it 
I have always been fond of them. 
sit down, and I will tell you.” 

lor herself, she chose one end of a low 


said Stanham., 


is only dried rose leaves 


Now 


dr: wers, 


dark plush lounge, and spread out some 
of the papers from a packet in her hand. 
It was slightly embarrassing to have Stan 
ham leaning forward, his hands clasped on 
| 


ills 


Still, 


his knees, those very grave eyes of 
fixed on her with a searching air. 
she went on quite fluently. 

‘** You see, the story is made up from va 
rious facts in the life of a friend of mine. 
I have every permission to use them—t 
use her letters and diary. Stil 
I want to be snre that if they were read 
by certain people how living, no one would 


(> 
even } 


be the wiser.’ 

‘* Tow ean I advise, though,” he said, 
smiling, but never removing his gaze, ‘if 
[ don’t know the people?” 

‘“Why,” said Lady Archer, in a supe 
rior tone, ‘‘ you can tell me whether any 
man who had once been in love with her, 
for instance, would change his mind on 
reading this.” 

‘Oh, well, I might do that.” 

‘*Men do change, you know.” 

‘Yos,” Stanham said, rather'grimly. 

‘* But oftener still, it seems to me, they 
lacka certain kind of courage—the courage 
of their own convictions, let ussay. This 
man, I think, did, though perhaps it was 
all her fault.” 

‘There are 
question.” 

‘‘T know this will be difficult of deci- 


» usually two sides to every 
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sion; still’—she looked very earnestly at 
the papers open on her lap, and then equal- 
ly so at his intent face—"* still, 1 want you 
to do your best for me, and, mind, it is a 
real opinion that I want.” 

‘*T will certainly do my best.” Stanham 
smiled now a little sadly ; her voice, her 
pretty, slight gestures, brought back old 
days to him with their suggestions of her 
shallowness was it ? or her childish eager- 
ness over trifles ? 

‘That is all I need,” she returned, an 
swering his smile with one of*sweet con 
tent. ‘* NowI must tell you these letters, 
or diary —call it what you will—were writ 
ten under very peculiar circumstances, for 
the person to whom they are all addressed 
neversaw them. It happened that the two 
were great friends in a sort of way—this 
and and believed he 
meant to ask her to marry him, feeling 
sure he loved her; so, just 


man woman she 


it was a sort 
of idle womanish fancy, I suppose—she 
used to write him a kind of diary, mean 
ing he should have it when they were 
engaged, and so know all 


thoughts at that time. 


her life and 
Well— 

Stanham was looking very pleased. 
‘IT should like to know that woman,” he 
said, 

‘Oh, would you?” said Lady Archer. 
‘“T think you may meet her, but of course 
I can't betray her, because, you see, it 
chaneed the never did ask her at 
all, and so they drifted widely apart, and 


Wan 


she 
‘Is dead, are you going to say Q”? 
“Nos 
** For good, or ill ?” 


she is married.” 


Lady Archer looked very grave, and 
was wonderingly silent a moment. ‘‘ It 
is so hard to say; perhaps I might say for 
good. Yet,no: I am afraid it has been for 
ill.” 

‘*Well, upon my word,” exclaimed Stan- 
ham, “she must be a curious person, to give 
you all her private love-letters.” 

‘* But they weren't love-letters. That is 
just it. He never saw them; never guess 
ed at all what she was feeling.” 

‘TL hope they lived a long time ago,” he 
said, with a sort of unpleasant laugh. ‘I 
don't think they'd be comfortable if they 
met now, with any youth between them. 
Do you intend to publish these in the 
Merimée style—‘ Letters to an Inconnw ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a bad idea; but no,” 
she said, decidedly. 
into a story.” 


‘Tt ought to be woven 


I am dying with curiosity,” he ex 
claimed, laughing. ‘‘] 
some of 
out. 

* You said Lady Archer, a 
trifle shyly, ‘‘i have copied them into this 
might leave proper 
Oh,” she added, ‘‘I do wonder 
what vou will say!” 


really must see 


them soon.” He put his hand 


see, 


will 
book, so that I out 
names. 
P 


Stanham made a sort of 


ment and faint 


uneasy move 


erimace as he took the 
book. 


‘*T hope I won't feel as if I were either 


summoning up other people’s ghosts or 
unlocking thei 


‘You need 


‘Treat it as a fietion 


doors 


not,” she said, quickly 
ina way, that is; do 
not be hampered by such a feeling 
Stanham smiled, this time more encour 
agingly, Jeanthought. They stood still for 
a moment then, turn 


ine her face toward the window, she said: 


without speaking; 


‘The foreigners will be here very soon 
in an hour or so. I must go and make 
And with a little nod 
of her head she went away throug) 
library door and down the long corridor, 
where her footsteps seemed to Stanham to 


, 


ready for them.” 


tiie 


linger some time in soft echoes. 

Two hours later Stanham, coming down 
to the drawing-room, found all the doors 
and windows open and the room full of 
people, 


people some from London, and 


evidently special guests—county 
th 
Every 


body was laughing and talking gayly, the 
elderly people bustling about as though 


im 
mediate neighbors of Rose Court. 


} 
} 
t 


the philanthropy of the occasion demanc 
even without 
sults, the younger ones in groups here and 
there lighting up the rather sombre room 
flutter of pretty 
Mrs. Lee, who was a large, sad-eyed, very 


ed movement, obvious re 


with a summer colors. 
good-humored lady, was explaining to a 
stout matron that Dolly Blake and Cap 
tain Archer had insisted upon lawn ten 
nis fora while. They were going to have 
a game with some other young people for 
an hour or two first. Outside, tents were 
spread, platforms at either side, upon one 
of which a band had begun to play. The 
foreigners were arriving in quick install 
ments, and standing unobserved on one 
of the on at 
what he thought one of the most novel 
and picturesque sights he had ever seen; 
for the Swiss and Italian foreigners were 
in their native costumes. Even the little 
childrenswere tricked out in reds and yel- 


terraces, Stanham looked 
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> 
v 


ornaments, and 


the rich verdure 


th and perl ime of the 


vety and diversity of 


pe among the crowding visit 


Court Park 1 ike 


nd suddenly awakened picture 


took it all ith 


in, however 
He wante 


peared, With ier 


preoce 1 to fine 


Ipation 


und presently she ap 


s after her around 


COMING 


pbery she had on 


a big 


ing 


SiuruUu 


a slmple 


and hat, be 


lress of ¢ 


face look 


ire vou there she cried out, look 


i 
Stanham You must not be idle; 


s somuch to do I mean you to help 
t deal.” 

iia ] 
lam laughed, and came up nearer to 


Lam read y lou he said, and 


VOrK, 


that Jean’s eves 


‘so earnestly 
L has 


lam not 


ding,” he add 
it I 


‘an would not 


sure whether IS not 


host 


yam the g 


Lt 


kOvou seea l those people she said. 


r her hand toward the erowded 


They are waiting for their first 
amon? 


Archer, and 


on, and we always vo about 


> ] » + 
so do you tind Bertie 


ive vou something to do 


\ 
iptain Berthold Archer was discovered 
tents, in his tennis suit, 
Dolly 


rs oh the subject of poor for 


ar one of the 
} } 


We himself Lo and two or 


he said, in 
[don't 
tell us 


here comes Stanham!” 
tit 
hi 


He isa foreigner 
but 


1On 


Voice 
s exact needs, he can 


vhat the average native feels on 


h an oeceasion 
He feels,” said Stanham, 


tennis wouldn't be a bad idea; but Lady 


SUC 


“as though 


Archer declares we have alla great deal to 
do, and that you of all people could give 
me work.” 

These people expect to eat first and 
and wander around and make 
said Miss 
You have no idea how they enjoy 


> next, 


‘Ives generally at home,” 


Stanham had had his game of tennis, 
ind, as Bertie said, had done credit to the 
foreigners, While the curious medley of 
people were enjoying their first collation. 
When the tennis party came back to the 
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f festivities, the foreigners 


all dancing, offering a charming 


scene ¢ were 


neariy 


picture, as good in movement as it was in 
color, and Stanham, after a moment, saw 
Lady 


group of her own friends, looking on, wit 


Archer on one of the terraces, with a 
li 
pleasure, though she was pale and a 
tired. He joined them, and during 
» introductions he recognized the major 
ie had dined with a few evenings ago. 
B 
manage your invitations for this unique 


it 


amar 


y-the-way, Lady Archer, how do you 
‘asked Stanham. 

Oh, it is in the hands of various socie 
‘They send out all 
people they know to be honest 
One 


ties, she answered, 
Lane 


or 
worth giving the treat to. can have 


a fair idea of how many of the organ 


grinding young women are genuine for 
¥ 


eigners on such a d: 
Then Stanham 
the conservatories. 


they 


bys 
sauntered off toward 
Even in midsummer 
were beautiful as ferns and 
them. At 
the long d 


leads into the first fernery, and crossing 


fount 
Court 
rawing-room 


ae . na 
aims cCouid make hose 


one door from 


h 
when his steps and his eyes were sudden 


1\ 


e was about to enter that way, 


the terrace, 
arrested Leaning agatnst the inner 
door, her face half shaded by the palms, 
stood a guest he had not seen—a tall, su 
perbly handsome woman, who, as he came 
into the room, slowly turned her eyes 
upon him, 

It was Stanham only who lost his self 
Had he not said he ought not 


MOSSESSION. 


I 


rain? but, strangely enough, 


the tumult of feeling was a 


oO meet her a 


ith 


curious sense of disgust. 


mixed W 


She came forward slowly, m her old 
persuasive manner, held out her hand, 
and smiled in a dazzling fashion. 

‘*My dear Paul,” she said, as though a 
lifetime of perfidy and wretchedness had 
them, ‘*I am delighted to 
[ heard you were in London, 
Oh, but 


not divided 
meet you. 
but had no idea you were here. 
of course you knew Miss Carew.” 
Stanham took her hand, sat down be 
her, and in way talked. It 
would have been hard to say, an hour 
later, what passed between them. Stan 
ham felt himself indignant, baffled, tor- 
mented, but Mrs. Mountfort maintained 
the most superior calm, revived old topics 


side some 


with audacious coolness, praised his books, 
and gently teased him about his fame. 
Perhaps he would have been better satis- 
fied had she not insisted upon talking of 
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still better, had he 


olly Blake's rather contemptu 


not en 


face as he made his way through 


ind out on the lawn again 


a close, and on 
Dolly, a 
the | 


her 


pretty 
loom of 
sweetness on face, w: 


is 


if <distributine bouquets to 


y slowly 


of 
ir various languages, 


and disheartened, 


filed by, 


unations thanks and 


excl: 


Qty 


tanham f 


moody Kven the un 


usu il ( rm of the seene co ild not arouse 


last 


he went back to the house 


und as the were pa 


" 1 
ness of the hall, i 


ooking very tired, sitting in one 
ereat hall chairs, her hands resting 


ly on the arms, her head back against 
mson cushions. 


came up and stood a moment 
] 


wh cently upon the pale outline 


She turned her eyes toward 


144} 
little smile 


ha 
She 


hey enjoy ed themselves,” 


Mount 


Kate 


ho, at Torq ay 


‘Ts she to st here 2?” 


ay 


husband has been 


some baths for his 


Stanham, aft 


ing more was said, 
look at Jean’s averted 


He wanted to £o back 


YY earnest 


walked away. 
little book she had given him, and 

here was an hour before dinner, he de 
termined to devote some of the time to its 1¢ 
He began to speak to Jean about 

ith 


perusal. 
it after dinner, but she stopped him w 
a little nervous al 
the 
‘I am afraid I ought not to have 
Couldn't you 


r of entreaty. 
| 


“On whole,” she said, trying to 


auch, 
shown you the book at all. 
forget all about it 2” 

He looked at her in smiling wonder- 
ment ‘* No,” he on too 
charming —the frankest, most beautiful 
avowal of trust and love and hope I ever 
read, yet quaint and fanciful too. Yes, 
he would know she had cared for him, and 
he ought to be thankful for it.” 

A lovely rush of color came into her 
‘Oh, how can you think 
exclaimed. Then she added, ‘‘She 
thought, you see, that she had done him 
an injustice.” 


answered; is 


cheeks. so?” 


} 
Sie 


VI 
had been eal] 
hh uns fri 


lew i\ which fo lowed, s 


ve said it indieated profound sat- 


own s 


er 


Oceasions 


l lover m: 
herself 


In 


e was wideni 
been flowing 
1 aside 


checked or turne 


aching at last the wide ocean 
of cont 
The party at the Court w 
Mrs. Lee, Dolly, and hers 
rallied Stanhan 


to talk to; 


dressed m 


men 
mnv words toa 
and they spoke to each o 
which people use when eaeh 
] 


too many words may ripe 


KhHOWS that 
¢ about a change 
whole eond mn of things 


“Mr. Star 
} 


nean 


he said, 
tennis?” and 
‘Ves 
air: and once, when he q! 


he r apropos of some of Dollv’ 


‘a certain thrill 

ioted 
whole room seemed to Jean t 
and in 
l with a fea 


his voice and words 
SON ¢ thing Jean reat 
her own 

It would have bee Nh obvious to either a 


evynie or a sage that this state of 1 Ines 


‘h longer, and indeed 


lunecomfortable over 


eould not ’o on mt 
Stanham began to fe 
He wanted a fitting opport: 


Jact 


it himself. 
nity to speak plainly to her, and at 


the moment came. Jean had been show- 


ing him over the disused portion of the 
house, and they were lingering in a gal 


} 


lery above tl hall, Jean 


1e old banqueting 
desiring him, if possible, to imagine him 
self a musician of olden time 

‘But I feel so intensely of the present,” 
he answered, leaning on the baleony so 
as to bring his face around nearer hers. 
She was looking down at the cloomy place 


‘**At least,” he 


n present—my own 


below, and said nothing 
continued, ‘‘ of 
life 
what I have to say 
to be; I am 


my ow 
of our lives. Jean, vou must know 

it used 
»} 


bly poor, ob- 


It is not as 


not the misera 
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to 


| Vas But it 


seems 
;s loved you, eventhen. Jean, 


me Isuppose. Oh, my dear,” she added, sud- 
denly, with a frightened look, ‘‘don’t ever 
crow cold or careless of me! Remember 
L must know all the 


time that you are loving me and wanting 


‘she said, inavery low Iam not like you. 


now,” he went 


to 
his hand, try- 


SO de; wh 
at I 
he put 


ask you be my 


out 
rs, but she drew back, and 
th the most wonderful and 


ie had ever seen 


on any wo 
She was trembling violently, 


come to me, Jean ?” he said, 


» her, and looking at her 


ie love he felt coloring his 


so natu 
1 

‘mooiness, Was 

: , 

vildered one. e took her in 

n Jean drew back, and 

tie ssed tone “Are you sure 


WOW F You didn’t once, 


isly. ‘‘ No, but [know 
ere even then.” 
d to say that not all a lifetime 
ity beyond, could make her 
of that day. They 


for he time to 


lappiness 

iv nothing 
as Stanham was to leave that 
out | 


ent and 
id down the yew walk, 


They w paced up 
where Jean told 

lonely hours had been 
ars of her married life and 
1,and the usual duskiness 
ly light 
of 


DrOKeN 


ned, 


eemed strana 
tho wal 


tot 
Uli Wall actue some 


the 


ntain, and Jean sat 


f unt 
the rim, looking up at her 
talked. 


} } 
hn questions, and Stanham 


She was feverishly 
hi 


t 
MCU 


enough even to pl ase so exact 
Not 

seemed unimportant to her. 
han¢ id her of varied things, 
and watched every movement of his face. 
thought day 
be enough to demand of life; 


i lady-love one trifle in his past 
She held his 
s While he t 


Perhaps she one such 
vould be many more, each 
and even death 
» the soul of such a joy from 


rounder; 


laughingly told her she was 


never very talkative,” she 
up at with a smile. 
you never understood me, 


him 


to forget that, my darling ?” 


me near you,” 


For answer he stooped down and kissed 
her lips very reverently. ‘*Am I likely 
he said. 

It seemed to her as though she must 
tell him of all she had been doine or ear 
ing for in those divided years. Yet words 
would not In the library, where 
they lingered before dinner, she brought 
him some of her favorite books of poetry, 
and showed him marked places here and 
there. 


come, 


‘I was thinking and wondering about 
you when I read those,” she said, stand 
iug near to him, while he held the open 


book witha smile. ‘*Do you care 2?” she 
added, jealously. 
He laughed, and read aloud one of the 
verses: 
more while I 
ope to see his 
As before ; 
Once his love grown chill, 
Mine may strive; 


Bitter] 


face 


we re-embract 
lo still? 


‘T hope I didn't 


melancholy reflections,” he said. 


always inspire such 


‘Oh, but I fancy women are different 
from men,” she answered, 
‘* More sentimental 2” 

‘T don’t call it that. 
aloud a little bit to me?” 

He read a verse or two, and then laid 
the book aside. 


( ould you read 


‘Come here,” he said, and put his arm 
about her. ‘‘I believe I 
you than your books,” he said, smiling 


care more for 


down into her eyes. 

‘*Oh, but they have been my life,” she 
answered, laying one of her hands gently 
his cheek. ‘‘ Don’t you see, I want 
you to care about all I have cared for, and 
to go on caring, just because it is me.” 

She moved away a very little, but came 
back presently and put one of her hands 
upon his arm, 


on 


‘* But supposing—suppos 
ing I should seem exacting, and unlike 
the other women you have known, you 
will not cease to care to try and please 
me ?” 

He could only look at her tenderly and 
smile. 

‘*Oh, my love,” she said, almost wildly, 
and now for the first time of herself she 
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put her arms closely about his neck and 
laid her face upon his breast, ‘* 1 am more 
afraid of myself than of you! It is ter- 
rible, I think, to love any one as I do you 

terrible to have for years had but one 
ideal of what love could be, because, don't 
vou see, I shall be so fearful of losing it 
that I shall exact so much; and then, per 
haps, after all, it will elude You 
must keep me, dear,” she added, witha sob. 

‘* Jean,” he said, as gently as possible. 
‘This is very morbid, dear.” 

‘But don't 


went on, still clinging to him likea fright 


me, 


you see, dear love,” she 
ened child, ‘‘ all that journal I gave you 
to read I wrote myself to you ? : 

He drew back suddenly, and looked at 
her joyously. A long time afterward 
Jean this look: it 


strangely enough to her. 


ves.’ 


recalled came back 
he said. 
child, lam very glad of this.” 

They 
ment, and then went away, each feeling 
the solemnity of what had come between 
them. Atdinner Jean wore her white gown 


“Ts: at possible 77 ae BI my 


stood near to each other a mo- 


and yellow roses,and it seemed enough for 
her that Paul was there. She looked at him 
furtively from time to time, but scarcely 
dared to speak. Indeed, her hands trem 
bled and her voice was shy, and had a 
strange cadence in it that was like some 
child’s suddenly touched with a woman's 
meaning. 

Stanham’s last memory of Jean on that 
evening was at the piano singing, and this 
time it was not ‘* Mary Morrison,” but a lit 
tle ballad just then in vogue. The words 
as well as the look of her eyes haunted 
Stanham long after the house was still. 

‘In the gloaming, O, 


ot bitterivy of me 


my darling 


VII 
whole 
thing that Stanham went to 


evening. The next day’s quiet 
solitude without him 


Jean thought it on the a good 
town that 
it seemed 
helped her to calmer 
Her 
In- 


deed, as she later said to Dolly, everything 


investigation of the past and future. 
conclusions were alli joyous ones. 
those days seemed to shine with a strange 
and wonderful light. At last, at last, he 
knew and understood her! That baseless 
marriage,all the miserable years of her life, 
seemed blotted out in thisnew-found tremu- 
It was tremulous because 
with Jean Archer, just as with Jean Carew, 
all her most tangible joys had a touch of 


lous happiness. 


963 


wistful doubtasto their reality about them. 
She had longed to make Stanham under 
stand this that he might strengthen her 
by word and deed wholly, spontaneously 
his own, just as she longed with passion 
ate eagerness to make him take a part in 
all that was her life, and give her a part 
in his. 

I do not think Jean was selfish in this; 
the woman's craving for 
having all that she was giving and feel 
ing and desiring understood by the one 
man had loved. Yet in the 
midst of those joyous heart-throbs came 


rather was it 


she ever 
ever the question, Was his love real 
would it be abiding ? 

lt rained in the afternoon, and while 
Dolly worked before the semblance of a 
wood fire in the hall, Jean paced slowly 
up and down after a fashion she had, her 
hands clasped behind her neck, her head 
a little raised, so that when Dolly looked 
she could see the uplifted eyes and the 
tender mouth just touched by a smile. 

Jean meant to tell Dolly and her aunt 
and Captain Archer of her engagement by 
and by to-morrow probably. Just now 
there was a certain luxury in possessing 
it alone, or sharing it, a divine sort of se 
eret, with Paul. To Dolly’s untroubled 
eyes her cousin was only in one of the ex 
alted moods she had seen her in before, 
and she enjoy l watching her now and 
then. 

Little Dolly had keen artistic percep- 
tions, and the moving figure in dark dra 
pery up and down the old hall, the brown 
hair and pale, lovely face, warm 
white of the clasped hands, moved the 
younger girl's fancy. 


evel the 


There was certainly something about 
Lady Archer quite unlike other people, 
thought Dolly 

womanhood, vel 


child-like 


a certain graciousness of 


‘ “] t 
as almost 


a youth that 
something which inclined Dol 
ly at one moment to lean on her for moral 


] 
Smilie at ner for some 


support, again to 


foolish doubt or 


fancy. But 


with all and through all was a lovi 


mingling 
and 
admiration which knew no bounds Jean 
could only be Jean. And without 
the sentiment which he felt for honest, 
lovely Dolly, Captain Archer shared the 
feeling. The love and loyalty of 
these two young people had helped Lac 
Archer through many lonely hours 
“Dolly,” said Jean, suddenly, 
lieve it has stopped raining. 
for a ride.” 


any of 


Same O 
] 
i 


\ 
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down 
short 


‘race, Where quite 


willingly 
time before 
1” after the rain. 
ere accustomed 
ry, with Jones, 
and they started 

id, down finally on toa 
Thames came in 

rht stretched a 

vashed sum 

f cottage 

s her thoughts 

How she 


him of the clean lit 


in London 


it talking to 
1 window, the 
the 


ing she could 


. ° 
lattes 


through open 
li 
i 
life. of her oe 
even this com 
was tinged with a cer 
would eare to 
the cottage 


moment, Ing one hand 


r the and looking 


Jean ?” Dolly said 


You look—well, 


wsandas they rode 

* Dolly, do you sup 
ple are ever too glad—over 
for instance.” 
wholesome 
to be. | 
a temperament Is a 
I must tell 
that 


Yolly, in’ her 


i they ought not 
nagimative 
By-the-way, Jean, 
thing It 


itfort 


is about odious 
* Jean said, pl icidly. 

re riding along a pretty lane 
homeward way 
f the 


It was nearly 
heath seemed all 
the hollows, fling- 
s the green; but the 


e colors ¢ 

hem, purpling 

eep SHACGCOWS ACPos 

ing lights were beautiful: a great trail 

f opal color rested on the bosom of the sky. 

‘Yes,’ Jean said, her face, turned to 

rd blooming Dolly, caught some of the 
ht tone. 

, perhaps you'll think it odd, but 

of the féte I was in the fernery, 

out I was suddenly 

learing the small 

I heard your name, and 

you know how anything like that startles 

one. I heard Mrs. Mountfort say, sneer- 


4 
t 
} 
i 


\7 
VG) 


I was coming 
voices Wn 


Said, . 
arawing-room, 


course every one knew Jean 


vas in love with you; I suppose 
youll feel bound to offer yourself now ?’” 
* What!” Jean spoke with a little gasp. 
Yes,” Dolly; **and 


Mr. Stanham was With her 


said uneonscious 

it was he who 

answered, ‘I intend to ask her to be 

wife.’ I was so angry, Jean.” 
Yes.” Jean spoke in a low 

of which something seemed to have gone 

‘Yes, it 


sure 


my 


tone, out 
forever. 
her, | 
Dolls 
il (i) it was he. I 
her.” 
Jean madi 


was insolent of 


Mr. Stanham, you said, 


very 
am 
saw him leaving 


no answer. Afterward she 
wondered how she had contrived to keep 
her face, even in the dusk, from betraying 
her secret. This, then, added to the jour- 
nal she had kept in so loving a fashion 

! All 


of poor Jean’s doubtful fancies seemed to 


this is what had brought him to her 
gain foree. Thev coneentrated in one wild 


longing to tell him he had humbled her 
and he was free. 

They rode home in silence Jean lin- 
gered a moment in the hall. Her 


seemed to be giving way beneath her, but 


limbs 


she crept up the stairs wearily to the room 
where she had been so happy only a short 


} 


time before. Once there, she sat down be- 


fore her desk, and wrote, with trembling 


hands, as follows: 


‘DEAR FRIEND,—I think I ought 
to have been so hasty in my decision. 


not 
We 
had better wait, and you must try and 
little better. I do not take 
I said. I do love vou, and I 
If you have thought that I 
came to you too quickly, remember it was 
because I thought in the old days I ought 
to have shown you my heart when I fan- 


know me a 
back what 
need you. 


cied ITsaw yours. I think a woman owes 
this to a man as much as he owes it to her. 
So sacred a thine as love should be more 
equal than it is shown to be, I think, and 
so I felt no shame in answering you frank- 
But I have been 
thinking since that we must wait. In six 
months let us speak of itagain. God bless 
you, dear friend! Yours, J. A.” 


ly as you asked me. 


She wrote, as she would have spoken, 
rapidly and impulsively, and sent him the 
letter at once. 
had begun to grow impatient waiting for 
a promised word from her, and this letter 
reached him early in the next day. 


Stanham, as it happens, 





LADY ARCHER. 


smiled on reading it; then 
Whatever spirit of 
man rose up, shut 


first he 


At 


his face darker 


Trew 


resentment Was In the 


ting out all sense of sympathy with the 
l mnely, tro ible d, proud Woman who loved 


and even then was longing for some 
He too could 


but they 


him, 
re-assuring word from lim. 


] 


have his moments of impulse, 


He 

his words eut Jean like a 
a 

ver really cared for 

the 


were bitterer than hers. wri brief 


ly; 


“As you like,’ 


Kite, 


said. ‘L do not be 


you ¢ me, but I 
| try and think best of your ca 
price.” 


VIII 
Six months may or may not, | 
half a 
counting 


period may 


S Ippose, 


represent lifetime, If people are 


riven to urt-throbs, 
that 


JOVS known 


time bv he 
the 


eover all agonies or 


: 
to human nature, and, as we 
all know, such a lapse of time may go for 
To Stanham the time went cu 


had 


of dis 


nothing 


he 


riously swiltiy considering that 


never been SO Oppressed DV a scnse 


life. 


Vho oece ipied lhimss 


appointment im But he was a man 
1 


f frequently with his 
own moods, and in reality loving Lady 
Archer with all the a 


11: . 
ed his resentment so far 


J J 
rdor of whieh he was 


capable, he indule 


as to forget her share of the sadness of 


1 


tn 


profoundly conscious that that one con 


tormenting period, He was so 


is cruel, 
versation with Mrs. Mountfort at Rose 
Court had ended as in thin air all her in 
him that he her 
completely from his mind, actually into 


1 


he unknown, not at all into the 


fluence over dismissed 


strange, 


pulsating, semi-resentful chaos where 


Jean’s tender face and voice, the sweet 
ness and p rity of her love, hovered. A 
ard he tried 


something like a whole out of the frag 


long time afterw to fashion 


reecolleetions of this Ie riod: but 
to | 


look 
be lh a 


ment 


ivy 


when he came back everything 


med to have sort of uneasy 


He knew that a time was fixed, 


see 
dream. 
vet in the most singular mood he allowed 
an extra month to elapse before he wrote 
to her reminding her that the time of pro 
His letter, loving anc 
tender in many ways, yet expressed no 
the lost time; word of 
sympathy fer what might have been her 
He was 


bation was over. i 


regrets over no 
feelings in altering her decision. 
still resentful or depressed when he was 
not dreamily oblivious of all that made 
life emotional or complex. 

He had 


Court until her answer came, but three 


determined not to go to Rose 


1 1 she 
weeks @lapsed before one w 
Then thi 

with a foreign 


reached him. 
1 Stan 
worded and, had he r« 
coo Vv. 

1am told himself ] 
He laughed 


ife. W: 


e over. 
the perversity of i 
ed fate, 


reso.y 


with by 
He 
that had been, and 


himself, for in it 


passionate ly for his own sufl 
His moodiness led him 
sojourn in places rarely trodden. 


ever was new interested and aw: 
him for the time being: but he 
to Paris one dismal October, f 


and more than ever 


band 


cruelty of his tot 
} 
1 


iad told his melanch 
] 


yet when he tried te 


lieve that those happy 
were idle dreams, he long: 
some of the ps 

that op 
sweet face, one touch of her 


sontinat er htly within 
There 

would 

was hi t 

the fact that 

steps something like 

his way to the way 
Mrs Nel | inham 


She had an 


and chanced to be 


apartment in t 
aione the ening 
Stanham ecalled. She detected his mood 


at he had 


some erisis, and so at once 


] ] +} 
once, Saw that been rrougn 


with the frankness 
friendship. 

Stanham told 
thing to make hi 
than it had been, and 
with a growing gle 
in her face 

**On, Paul’ 
had finished, *‘ 
before 2?” 

‘*My dear Lydia,” he answ 
Lady Arche 


sne @xciallmct Wiel he 


W hy didn't you come to me 


} 


ered, 
could you have done ? 
ed it all for herself.” 
‘*Youare idiotic! 
ed about the room impatiently a 
before she returned, facing Paul on the 
‘Why, don't you see what 


Mrs. Stanham walk 


t 
Moment 


hearth-rug. 
it all meant ? 
lar, proud, sensitive woman, and having 


sue Wasa 


woman, a pecul 
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lainly shown her love, she naturally 
that she ought to test y 


t » thin \ ou, 

according to your own account, you 
nothing all that time of waiting to 
thinking of her.” 
| 


Ke 


*you wer 
t she knew I loved her.” 
angrily, half dejectedly 
Lh, br 


not know 


one 
He spo 
it she 
that 
in her e: 


did not know—women do 


always—and do vou not 


ist ise, if you really cared to 


should have followed her 


you 


lif 
re 


n he Yr, 


| its variations, and told her yours ? 
Paul, that we are strange 
We ‘give and 
to give,’ but in 


Do you k ow, 
ly organized creatures ? 
cive, and still have more 
our hearts there is always that hunger to 
have our gifis taken and prized and made 
ch of.” 


Lydia Stanham spoke with tears in her 
eves and Paul looked down wonderingly 


‘h a woman,” she went on, hur 
‘needed to have this great love of 
erished and eared for and tended 
Ah! you do not know what 

ie lone time during which he 
bsent from all association with 
as it Mrs 


reasoning ? 


Stanham’s forcible wo 

Paul could not tell: 
something like a spasm of new intel 
within him. 

“Yes,” he said, in a low voice; 
loved me. WhateanIdo? Tell me.” 

‘Go to her,” the other said, quickly. 
‘*Go tell her you feel you left her too 
much to herself. Tell her all an 
think of about your love for her and your 


nce rose 


} 


*sne 


Vou C¢ 


loneliness. 


Oh, Paul, do not delay!” 


IX 
To Stanham the first shock was that he 
had been in the 
mn of feeling wherein he saw all 


wrong: and then came a 


revolut 
his actions distorted, and out of this an 
impression that all along Jean Carew had 
than himself—nobler even 
when she wrote him that word of 
by It ble to ealeulate the 
otive or origin of such supreme sensa 
There was not, be it said, finally, 

one tinge of pique in his 
laps a very abstract analysis 


been nobler 
good 


is not possi 


his credit, 
per} 

show it the effect of circumstances, 

with her strong and brave affection more 
f a background than he had known; at 
ents, itseemed to him that not alone 

» awakened from a lethargy, but he 

iis command all the exhilaration 


of a new sense of being, in which it seem- 
ed to him he saw things so clearly and so 
tensely that miles, time, the circumfer 
ence of the earth, counted as nothing, 

Stanham, who had dallied with every 
thing emotional, spiritual, or artistic, 
knowing their worth, and in truth beliey 
ing inthe reverential part of life, felt now 
suddenly that he confronted both his past 
and present, and knew himself not alone 
to be what he had been and was, but what 
he might be. 

The intangible cloudy part seemed to 
fall away: what was shown him was not 
so much the enthusiasm of life as it was 
its elixir, and he felt that the means of 
keeping all this for himself, and of per 
fecting it for still higher purposes, lay in 
winning Jean back to him. 

That there was an underlying selfish- 
ness can not be doubted, else why had he 
once but half loved her unavowedly, whol 
ly acknowledged a real love, finally al 
lowed her to drift away, and at last reach 
ed a joyous sense that she, and she only, 
fill life? Pathetie though it 
may be, there are these strange elements 
in human nature, , 

Jean, always finer and of nobler grain 
than he, yet had loved him always, and 
could make of him what he could not be 
without her, yet she would round her own 


could his 


life with supreme content, because he was 
its circle. 

Stanham was impatient of everything 
in his journey to England. On the ves- 
sel between Calais and Dover he paced the 
deck, irritated that he could not be there 
alone with his new and strongly felt anx- 
and as he was landing he was so 
unconscious of individuals that he stum- 
bled up against some one in the mist, apol 
ogized, and looked him earnestly in the 
face before he recognized Captain Archer, 
and then, with a strange start, a feeling 
as though the past had mingled itself with 
some possible future, he saw Dolly, and at 
the same time Jean, her very self. 

‘It is Paul,” said Jean, her voice faint 
but clear. 

Dolly and her husband, Captain Arch- 
er, turned wondering glances on the tall 
ficure half hidden in the mist. 

Jean had not moved her gaze, nor had 
Stanham turned his for an instant away, 
and, by a common impulse, their hands 
met, put out gropingly in the dusk, yet 
laid together as though all things that had 
meant separation had vanished forever. 


ieties: 
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A long time afterward Jean Stanham 
tried toanalyzetheimpulsesofthatstrange, 
Paul insisted they had 
come out of an inevitable drawing toward 


decisive hour. 
each other; that, together or apart, each 
life had been so mingled with the other 
that im th 
union doubts 
had id needing 
was prefigured in that involuntary touch, 
which seemed to be far more tha 


is unexpected moment of re 
vanished. The end they 
both been waiting for a1 


lh words. 
But perhaps it was because Jean, swift to 
see all that meant his best and truest, read 
no doubt or vacillation in his face. Those 
two years had brought him to the point 
wherein she could feel that onee and for 
evershe might lay her heart in his keeping. 

Sometimes, months later, when they 
had talked of it, Stanham would say, ‘* But 
why did you write that good-by to me ?” 

And her answer could but be the same: 
you to think 
no understanding was worth 


had driven me 
that 


a Because 


tiat 


Citas € 


N his speech at the dinner of the Brown 
University 


Club in New York, Professor 
Lincoln said that when he opened his paper 
recently and read the head-line, “ Battle of the 
Presidents,” his mind misgave him as to some 
encounter between the retiring and entering 
ecupant of the White House, and he was 
much relieved to discover that the battle was 
but a debate between the Presidents of Har- 
vard and Princeton upon the changes in the 
ollege curriculum. It is an interesting and 
strenuous debate, for nowhere is the conserva- 
tism which consists in changelessness more 
tenacious than it has been in the college. Yet 
curriculum has been always gradually 
modified, and the most rigid traditions have 
surely yielded. 
The late report to the Harvard overseers 
upon the use of the English instead of the 
Latin language in the old triennial—now the 
quinquennial—catalogue happily 
this progress. The Latinizing of modern 
names is always ludicrous, But at a time 
when Latin was the universal language of the 
college and of scholars, and students were ad- 
dressed in some Latin form, it was natural 
that their names should be recorded in the 
same form. As the practice changed, how- 
ever, the form inevitably became obsolete and 
absurd. When Latin for academic purposes 
was a living language, the name of the stu- 
dent might be properly recorded as Joannes 
Jonesius. But the tradition was not inflexible. 
As times changed, and the language for such 
purposes became moribund, the name was 


the 


illustrates 


what I had to give could aris 
TE.” 

Yet at this day Stanham is en 
tent. has told 
when Dolly spoke 
taunt, and all that 
clearest evidence 


ine ly con- 
him of tl 
of Mrs. 

it |e . 

that betwee 
a final understanding rests is their entire 
ind 


Jean 


ifference as to what part of the ea 


Dolls 
DOLLY 


| ‘th’s 
may call their own 


and Captain Archer are virt 


surface they 
owners 
of Rose Court, to which the Stanhams go 
when it suits them, but Jean 


is happiest 


when she is leading the life of book and 


fancy and wandering which suits her hus 
band, and he has already ceased 
der that 
restlessness has vanished. 

Work he has, and can do heartily and 
well, but when he is giv 


to won 
} 


his spirit of and 


introspection 


n to questioning 


himself in the old perplexing fashion, he 


looks at Jean, and in her 


eye 5 le ids pe l- 
fect peace 


ay Chair. 


half emancipated, as Joannes Jones. The 
Latin language for such purposes is now dead. 
Whiy 
OKCH 


i not 


It is an incumbrance and an obscurity. 

should not the chick which has half bi 
the shetl now emerge fully?) Why shoul 
the name which now suffers a h 
shine out completely in the catalogue, as 
the Directory, simpli 


Jones ? 


ilf-eclipse 
in 
, Jolin 


won 


and intelligibl 


The “ new learnine” is : 
college. T “revival of learning” w: 
zealously derided and opposed as the 
curriculum is denounced now. The revival 
was the substitution of Greek and Roman au 
thors, of Plato and the pocts, for the the ology 
and mi } p 


1¢ 


new 


logic of the school-n Erasmus and 
Colet and Sir Thomas ced 
Oxford. It was a part of the eral 
ment of intellectual emancipati 
impulse which is known as the Reformation. 
Yet the old scholastie dialectics were held 
be the true mental gymnasium. The mind, it 
was thought, could best be trained upon them, 
and the reformers then heard much the same 
arguments that they hear now 

The new movement of to-day, however, is 
often singularly misconceived. It 


} 
Lore 


it at 


move 


tor 


> relorm 


to 


is not an 
attack upon the classical language and litera- 
ture. Itis not a denial either of the value of 
the literature or of the training to be derived 
from the thorough study of language. It is 
merely a denial that the present instruction 
does actually open the literature to t 
dent, and also a denial that the tr 

nished by the languages is necess 
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vement is born of 


rd work and do 











lin the desperate strug- 


a hardy statement 


ild not be as thoroug 


opportuniti s open to those who 
» of them, and whose certifi- 
loma attests a certain degree of act- 
The elective system is 
of work or idleness as prepara- 
fa pupil, whether un- 
tive or a prescribed system, decides 
will receive a testi 
refusal ofa diploma, 


» elective system cas 


who reads with delight Homer, or 
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Demosthenes, or /Eschylus, or Luerctius, or 


Cicero, or Virgil, who would not do it wheth 
er in his college course Greek and Latin had 
been prescribe d or elective studies, No man 
reads either language to-day With pleasure by 

cause he was forced against his will to study 
it in college, and those who, without the taste. 
vere so forced, have forgotten it completely. 
Undoubtedly both languages are traditional 
branches ofa college « dlucation, But the ti l 
dition assumes that there is some knowlede 
of them acquired, not that they were pursued 
with no result in familiarity with the litera 
ture of Greece and Rome, but merely as a form 
of mental dumb-bells to exercise the 

No college can justly plume itself upon supx 


he fneulties, 
rior fidelity to the classics because it insists that 
they shall be made a bed of Procrustes upol 
which eve ry stu lent shall be equally stretched 
If, indeed, the college does not profess to ear 
for the literature of the language, but to 


gard it solely as a training machine, it must 





renounce all sentiment, and consider the qu 
tion exclusive ly as one of intellectual at 
ics. But if it regards a language mainly 

the ce | ository of a literature, as a means and 
not an end, it will not insist upon its pursuit 
by those who care nothing for the end and 
detest the means. And if it be asked wl 
should it not be regarded as both means and 
end, the answer is that the form of mental train 
ing should not be determined by an arbitrary 
and inflexible universal rule, but adapted, sO 
far as may be, to individual tastes and powers 

In the * battle of the Presidents” it is to bi 
remembered-—and the fact is very signifi 

that the experience of our oldest and chi 
school of learning, with its army of alumni, i 
long and illustrious line of teachers, its ampli 
opportunities of every kind to deliberate wis« 
ly, and its thorough trial of every method and 
suggestion, has led it to the adoption of th 
“new learning’ with almost complete wm 
nimity,and that the remarkable prosperity of 
the university, in the truest scholarly as weil 
as material sense, has been proportioned to its 
progress in the liberal elective system. Ezra 
Cornell was not a college-bred man. But 
when he founded the institution which bears 
his name, and which has been directed in the 
modern spirit, he said—and the words well di 
scribe a true university—“ I wish that it should 
be a school where any student can pursue any 
branch of knowledge.” 

In such a university, degrees may be both 
gencral and specific. Classical proficiency 
may be distinguished in a degree, as excellence 
in science, in medicine, in * divinity,” in phi 
losophy, or in any other particular branch is 
now distinguished. But a general degree 
should attest equality of devotion and accom 
plishment in a curriculum of studies adjusted 
with due reference to difficulty and labor. 








AFTER Jerusalem, whose position among the 
cities of Christendom is unique, the three most 
fumous of historic cities are Athens, Rome, 
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and Florence, and a chief distinction of 
them all is their relation to art. The great 
eras and the great monuments of art are iden- 
tified with these cities. The Parthenon and 
Phidias and the exquisite temples; St. Peter's 
and the Vatican and Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo: the Duomo and the Medici and the 
schools of Florence are names that re call the 
renown of artists and the life and supremacy 
of art in the famous cities. The great poets 
gladly confess this distinction. 

“ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts,’* 
said Milton. 

“Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone, 
and 
“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome,” 
said Emerson, naming Rome by its familiar 
monument, 

In later days s - eon Bonaparte, whom 
John Fiske calls * » Corsican barbarian who 
wielded for mischief the forces of France in 
1805,” carried from Italy to Paris the famous 
works of famous artists; and England in 1812 
brought to London the spoils of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, the Elein marbles, and recently it 
paid three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for one of Raphael's pictures, London and Par 
is perpetuate the old traditions of great cities in 
their homage to art and their pride in beauti- 
ful works. New York likes to think itself a 
great city. It is very large, certainly, and very 
rich, and its citizens are very generous, and its 
society is very profuse and ostentatious. But 
the collector and owner of an exce¢ dingly in- 


teresting gallery of pictures, some of which are 
held by experts to be originals by famous 
painters, while others are excellent specimens 
of the Byzantine, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Spanish,and French schools—a collection 
very valuable for study—could not persuade 
the city of New York to accept it as a gift. 

Colonel Rush Hawkins tells the story in a 
recent letter to the Heening Post, and he re- 
calls a man familiar to the New York of thirty 
years ago—Mr. Thomas Jefferson Bryan, an en- 
thusiast who, with plenty of money, gratified 
his taste in accumulating pictures, which he 
brought to New York,and placed for a long 
time upon exhibition in Broadway just below 
Union Square. He was a small man with 
gray beard and pleasant manners, and his gal- 
le ry was his * hobby.” Undoubte dly the art- 
ists smiled a little, and said at the Century that 
no man could stay for a few years in Europe 
and then bring home five hundred genuine 
pictures of such artists as figured in Bryan's 
catalogue. ‘To suppose that he had a genuine 
Raphae lor Correggio,or Titian, or Rembrandt, 
or Teniers, or Ruysdael, or Velasquez, or Pous- 
sin, or a work of each of these masters, was 
preposterous. Emperors and kings were al- 
ways on the alert to buy them at any price, and 
Mr. Bryan— ? 


There was no answer. The governments of 
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Italy had refused to permit the great pictures 
to be taken from the country. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty and finesse, not to 
Say bribe rv, that MacPherson had conve ve | 
his Sebastian del Piombo to England, and now 
Mr. Bryan had brought off Da Vincis and Do 
menichinos and Andrea del Sartos and Giottos 
and Cimabues!! among hundreds of no less 
fume—? Really, there was no answer. But 
none the less the urbane Mr Bryan welcomed 
you to his gallery, and pointed out his gems, 
and sighed a little over the inditference to art 
of his native land 

He seemed to have no mercenary object. 
But the generous enthusiast found himself in 
an absurd predicament. He could not even 
give his pictures away. He offered them to 
his native city of Philadelphia, but in vain. 
[e offered them to the city of New York, but 
New York declined them with thanks; and 
both Philadelphia and New York insinuated 
publicly that they did not think the pictures 
worthy of house-room. Mr. Bryan obtained 
permission to hang the Raphaels and Titians 
and Da Vincis and Correggios and the rest in 
a room of the Cooper Union, where the pupils 
did not treat them with respect, or even keep 
their hands off; and the proprietor finally pre- 
sented them to the Historical Society, which, 
with the best will, has no accommodation for 
such treasures, so that, for a quarter of a cen 
tury, they have been scattered in dark rooms 
and corridors and corners, where they are be 
ing gradually ruined, and after thirty years 
more, as Colonel Hawkins tells us, they will 
be quite destroyed. , 

The old proverb is reversed when applied 
to pictures. Give a dog a bad name, and he 
will suffer from it. Give a picture a good 
name, and it will suffer no less. Here are all 
the good names in the history of modern art 
given to these pictures, and the response is a 
smile of incredulity 








“My face is my fortune, sir, she said,” 


in the pretty song. But the Bryan pictures 
may truly say, Our names are our misfortune. 


The truth seems to be that the y are good illus- 
trations of various schools in which tle his- 
toric sequence of pictorial art may be studied. 
If this be inde d SO, they are worthy, as Col- 
onel Hawkins says, of proper care and exhibi- 
tion. He hopes that with the interest and aid 
of rich and public-spirited citizens the Bryan 
collection, with that of Mr. Diirr, also in pos- 
session of the Historical Society, may form the 
nucleus of a great public gallery, like the Na- 
tional Gallery in London. But first it must 
be decided satisfactorily what they re ally are. 

Meanwhile the letter of Colonel Hawkins, 
and the suggestion of Mr. Clarence Cook in 
his Studio of a complete museum of casts of 
the great statues and sculptures, are indica- 
tions of the fecling which would carry out the 
work of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (as 
it should be, Mr. Cook would say), and begin 
to supply the collections and monuments and 
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resources of study and enjoyment in the fine 
arts in which all great cities have abounded, 


and in which New York is poverty-stricken, 


Ir the fine society of to-day which cherish- 


es fashion even in roses smiles at the simplicity 
of the society of a hundred years ago, not less 
would the belles and beaux of that primeval 
period look with lofty disdain upon the fash- 


ionable world of this hour. The * gentleman 
of the old school,” of whom forty years ago 
the courtly Harrison Gray Otis, of Boston, was 

striking a representative, would: probably 
ook with mingled amusement and contempt 
upon the young gentleman of tie new school 
who puffs a cigarette as he walks with a lady 
in the street, and speaks to her with a half-in- 
solent freedom which Captain Maclleath might 
have used with Polly Peachum, Young Ciga- 
rette may, perhaps, reply, and truly, that state- 
ly manners and lofty morality do not coincide, 
and that the most courteous gentlemen have 
been often the most dissolute rakes. 

But it is none the less true that fine man- 
ners give a new charm to the virtues, and that 
the moral graces are enhanced by graceful de- 
meanor. Ifit be true that the morality of the 
(Eil de Bauf was no higher than that of the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, is there no meaning 
in Burke’s famous phrase, as he contemplated 
the glittering court which danced on, heed- 
less of men and women starving around it, 
“Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
¢ What a tribute to the power of 
elegant manners and of charming courtesy 


t} 


that they throw a spell upon conscience itself! 
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When they are the handmaidens of human 
sympathy and pity and charitable endeavor, 
goodness is no longer a plodding, coarse, un- 
winning Cinderella; it is a princess whose 
beauty lights the world, and draws kings to 
pay homage. 

This is what the French gentlemen, fresh 
from the very court upon which Burke saw 
Marie Antoinette, newly risen, “ glittering like 
the morning star, full of life and splendor and 
joy,” felt when they saw Polly Lawton in New- 
port a hundred years ago, or when they took 
the instruments from the musicians and played 
the melody of “A Successful Campaign” as 
Washington handed out the beautiful Miss 
Champlin in the dance. They saw many 
things and learned much in America. But 
no better lesson did they learn than that the 
truest modesty and most self-respecting wo 
manliness are compatible with the most grace- 
ful gayety and fascinating courtesy. As the 
manners of the drawing-room by their freedom 
and boisterousness decline toward those of the 
sailors’ boarding-house, it may be true that 
character and morals do not decline with 
them. But it is certainly true that virtue 
loses half its charm by losing all its modesty 
and refinement, 

These old belles have been recalled by a 
volun of Ne wp rt Te miniscences, by George 
Champlin Mason, which is just published in 


that venerable city. The name of the author 
suggests his kindred with one of the most 
noted of the families which figure in the 
French memoirs written by Rochambeau’s of- 
ficers, and which give us many of the most in- 
teresting glimpses of the time and the people. 
There is no place of its size in the country 
which is richer in various tradition than New- 
port, and Mr. Mason has had the advantage 
of family papers, and the relics of social fes- 
tivities in the form of invitations and memo- 
randa, which give a freshness to his notes, and 
his familiarity with the published recollections 
of Newport, which are many and of various 
kinds, has enabled him to avoid repetition. 

The hours of “the republican court,” and 
of fine society in our golden age, were most 
reasonable. President John Adams in a print- 
ed card requests the pleasure of Mr, Champlin’s 
company to dine on * Thursday next at four 
o'clock”; and Mrs. Bingham, the queen of 
the Philadelphia beau monde, requests the hon- 
or of Mr. and Mrs, Champlin’s company “to a 
ball on Monday, February 10, at seven o'clock,” 
while Mrs. Bingham’s daughter and her hus- 
band, afterward Lord and Lady Ashburton, 
give a dinner also at four o'clock. Louis 
Philippe, in the days of his exile, asked the 
hand of another daughter of Mr. Bingham, and 
Mr. Bingham replied, “ Should you ever be re- 
stored to your hereditary position, you would 
be too great a match for her; if not, she is too 
great a match for you.” The belles and 
beaux of to-day can not wisely toss their heads 
at those “simple” old times and manners. 
Dear madam—or you, Miss Floribel—at the 
time when one Miss Bingham was marrying a 
future peer, and another Miss Bingham was 
refusing a future king, was it in the haber- 
dashery or hardware line that grandpapa was 
getting on ¢ 

And at the ball what did they dance? The 
musie was the spinet, the flute, and the viol, 
and they did not invite to the waltz, nor to 
the pretty game of the german, nor to the 
lancers. The dances, it appears, were such as 
still survive in remote New England villages, 
although under other names, In a package 
of old papers our author discovers a list in a 
round, girlish hand—perhaps the hand that 
Washington took in his to dance * A Success- 
ful Campaign” — of the dances which were 
then most common. There are more than a 
dozen of them: * The Flowers of Edinburgh,” 
* Boston’s Delight,” “* Haymaking,” “ Faithful 
Shepherd,” * Love and Opportunity,” * Lady 
Hancock,’ “Innocent Maid,’ “Merry and 
Wise,” * Pea Straw,” “ Stony Point,” * A Trip 
to Carlisle,” “ Soldier's Joy,” and * I'll be Mar- 
ried in my Old Clothes.” 

These are lost delights to the ball-room of 
to-day. But they were “queer” people who 
danced such outlandish jigs, you think? Yes: 
but if it were Viomesnil, or De Lauzun, or 
Vauban, or De Segur, or De Broglie, who ask- 
ed you to grant him the supreme honor, could 
you not have been persuaded to show those 
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queer people of long ago what dancing really 
is? And if those old partners of princes and 
dukes and marquises, who taught the gallant 
officers that Puritan and Quaker morality was 
consonant with the loveliest manners, should 
look in upon the ball of to-day, the * fast” 
belle and her partner, young Cigarette, would 
it be the belle of to-day or yesterday that 
would think the other “so queer,” and smile 
with the more amusement and wonder ¢ 


In a late letter upon Longfellow, Dr. Holmes 
says that the newspaper reporter is to the so- 
cial meeting what the phylloxera is to the vin 
yard. It is not, however, the reporter as r 
porter of whom this is true, for he is often ac 
complished and courteous, but it is the reporter 
as “interviewer,” who ravages accuracy and 


desolates truth. There has been a contest re 

cently as to the date of the first appearance of 
the words interview and interviewer. It is, 
like a speculation upon the first appearance 
of the cholera, a fact of minor importance, but 
ill facts in relation to so great a scourge of 
thi unan race have an interest of Curiosity. 
Interviewing is one of the later and most di 
reeable phenomena of a free press. It is 
disagreeable because it tends to weaken the 
newspaper at its most vital point. It conveys 
the news with suspicion, and it is in great part 
since the publication of interviews that the re- 
mark has become justifiable, “I don’t believe 
it because I read it in the newspaper.” 

The experienced newspaper reader certain- 
ly finds himself awaiting the confirmation of 
most important statements. He is conscious 
that the mere fact of their publication in his 
paper is not an adequate reason for believing 
them, and his hesitation is due to frequent pre 
vious deception. The most familiar form ofthe 
deception is the interview, in which the thing 
said and the manner of saying it are as gro- 
tesquely distorted as a man’s face in a convex 
mirror. The interview is generally an amus- 
ing or exasperating caricature, and the person 
who is ridiculed is helpless. If, taught by severe 
experience, he declines to speak, the interview- 
ing artist, full of resources, and appreciating 
the necessities of an enterprising newspaper, 
proves to be a true thaumaturgist. He makes 
the dumb speak, and the interviewed, who flat- 
tered himself grimly that he had outwitted the 
adversary by silence, finds, to his dismay, that 
he has told at great length all that he never 
knew, and cloquently asserted all that he does 
not think. 

In the earlier days of interviewing, a gen- 
tleman in Washington had been present at a 
cabinet meeting at which subjects of interest 
were discussed, and upon leaving the White 
House he was requested by the reporter to 
state what had occurred. The gentleman 
smiled blandly, and remarked that he had been 
invited to the meeting, and that, of course, the 
conversation and discussions were entirely pri- 
vate. The reporter could get no farther. He 
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tried in many cunning ways to turn the flank 


of the guest and penetrate the secret. But the 
cuest had undergone a similar ordeal before 
ind he good-naturedly baffled * the represent 
ative of the press” at every turn. The repre 


sentative. on lis part, constantly * came up 
milling,” but at length saw that the contest 


Was useless, and, still smiling, withdrew Phe 
victor retired, congratulating himself that he 
had held out stoutly to the end, and had said 
nothing, But the next day he saw to his 


amazement that the genius of the interviewer 
and the resources of an enterprising press had 
left him a barren victory, for the newspaper 
announced that Mr. Blank was present at the 
cabinet meeting and, upon coming 


out, courteously gave our rept 


vesterday 





esentative the 
following interesting account of tl 
thre meeting, 

Another gentleman recently told a reporter 
that he thought well of an address delivered 
at the laying of the corner-stone of a public 
building, and that the designs for the build 
ing itself were excellent. The next morning 
the newspaper stated that he had remarked 
to its representative that Demosthenes and 
Cicero paled their ineffectual fires before the 
burning eloquence of the matchless address, 
and that the edifice about to be erected would 
unquestionably surpass the Coliseum in grand 
eur and the Parthenon in grace. The excel 


the details of 








lent man’s predicament was pitiful. His 
words were distorted and caricatured into 
grotesque falschood. His studied modera 
tion of phi ise had beeome mere cush. Sut 


the mischief was done, and it was not remedi 
able, for a grave explanation of the matter 
would have been a little ludicrous. 

The true course, the reader thinks, is to say 
nothing, and to show the interviewer the door, 
to button one’s self loftily in an ulster of si 
lence, and to freeze the intruder with a stony 
stare. So, naturally, it seems to the innocent 
reader. But the innocenf reader does not 
know the craft of the craft. Interviewing 
would have perished long ago if silence and 
refusal and a freezing manner could have dis- 
posed of it. But the int ry iewe rw ho ( ould be 
bluffed, or frozen out, or in any manner dismay- 
ed or disconcerted, would be dropped from the 
ranks at once as wholly incapable.  Inter- 
viewing must be treated like the sultry heat 
of the dog-days and the zero weather of win- 
ter. They can not be avoided. They belong 
to the climate. The more impatient and an- 
ery and profane you permit yourself to become, 
the more keenly you will suffer. The inflic- 
tion must be treated reasonably: in the one 
case, with thin clothing and shade and quiet; 
in the other, with thick clothing, good fires, 
and good sense; and in all cases with good 
nature, 

But when every provision is made, and every 
precaution is observed, you will still be some- 
times too warm and too cold. So with the 
interview. It can not be escaped. Impatience 
and anger and silence and stony stares will 
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not avail. Whether you speak or refuse to 
speak, remarks will be published as yours, 
colored with such extravagance and superla- 


tives as may please the scribe. And if you 


are written down something that you would 
prefer not to be, your only resource in a day 
of great enterprise in the press is to hope that 
you will not be so written down very often. 


Chiter’s Literary Aerard. 


\ R JOHN FISKE’S American Political Ideas 
| Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal His- 
tory’ is something more than a mere historical 
retrospect. Itis, indeed, pregnant with food for 
thought concerning the past of our republic, 
aud the conditions that led up to its establish- 
ment and consolidation ; and it indicates with 
great clearness and comprehensiveness of in- 
duction the path which it must follow to reach 
the great possibilities toward which it is gravi- 
tating by the law of its nature. Its sketches, 
too, of the town-meeting, its original types and 
analogues, and its important influence in edu- 
cating our people in the art and practice of 
self-government; and of the foreshadowings 
of the Federal Union, its practical operation, 
and its power to hold together men and States 
on a great scale—are rich in suggestive 
thoughts. But all this is only the porch of 
the edifice—the approach to a grander and 
wider field. From the example of the United 
States, and the practical results that have been 
reached through the instrumentality of its po- 
litical system, Mr. Fiske deduces the conclusion 
that in the expansion and wider application 
of that system lies the way to one universal 
government, and that to this the world is tend- 
ing. He advances the theory, which is not a 
new one, that the race which gained control 
of North America must become the dominant 
race of the world, and that its political ideas 
will assuredly prevail in the struggle for life. 
This gives great moral significance to the rapid 
increase of the Anglo-Saxon race in America, 
and leads to the further thought that,as the 
most numerous and powerful representative of 
that race, the people of the United States have 
effectually dispelled the fallacy that central- 
ized governments are absolutely requisite for 
large nations, and have demonstrated by their 
own history that it is only through federalism, 
combined with local self-government, that the 
stability of a huge aggregate can be perma- 
nently attained. Further, that eventually the 
principle will be applied to bind together the 
stupendous numbers of the race in America, 
Africa, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific, 
till ultimately, aided by the universality of the 
English language, the elimination of the ele- 
ments of time and distance from political prob- 
lems, and the general drift of civilization, the 
states of Enrope will be forced by the pressure 
of circumstances, which are even now visibly 

1 American Political Ideas Viewed from the Stand 


point of Universal History. By Joun Fiske. 16mo, pp 
158. New York: Harper and Brothers 


at work, into some kind of federal union, and 
a similar process will go on until the whole of 
mankind shall constitute asingle political body, 
and the reign of universal peace be inaugu- 
rated. Mr. Fiske suggests that as this process 
goes on, possibly after many ages of political 
experience shall have elapsed, “it may become 
apparent that there is really no reason in the 
nature of things why the whole of mankind 
should not constitute one huge federation, each 
little group managing its local affairs in entire 
independence, but relegating all questions of 
international interest to the decision of one 
central tribunal supported by the publie opin- 
ion of the entire human race.” And he believes 
that the “time will come when such a state 
of things will exist upon the earth, when it 
will be possible to speak of the United States 
as stretching from pole to pole.” Less opti- 
mistice thinkers than Mr. Fiske will intrude the 
objection that there is one potent factor which 
stands in the way of the realization of his 
splendid dream—that while human nature re- 
mains the same, and until it and the passions 
and vices which are inseparable from it are 
eliminated, as the elements of time and space 
and diversity of tongue are being eliminated, 
there will be feuds, rivalries, ambitions, usurpa- 
tions, conspiracies, rebellions, and contlicts of 
interest among men; in fine, that men are not 
any more likely to be of one mind in a nation or 
congeries of nations than they are in a house, 
or even in a town-meeting. 

AT length we have a perfect edition of the 
works of the poet Gray,? for which we are in- 
debted to the author of the excellent memoir 
of Gray published in the “ English Men of Let- 
ters” series in 1882, Mr. Edmund Gosse. Hither- 
to no attempt had been made to inelude all 
Gray’s writings in one publication. Letters 
and verses which were to be found in one edi- 
tion had been omitted from another, so that, as 
Mr. Gosse correctly says in the preface to his 
edition, in order to obtain all of them it has 
been necessary to procure four distinet publi- 
cations of various forms and sizes. It was Mr. 
Gosse’s expectation, when he undertook the 
collection of Gray’s writings, that he should be 
able to unearth some or all of the unprinted 
verses and letters of Gray, of which tradition 
has whispered more or less loudly for the last 


2 The Works of Thomas Gray in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by EpmMuNp Gossg, Clark Lecturer on English 
Literature at the University of Cambridge. In Four 
Volumes, 12mo, pp. 409, 402, 406, and 399. New York: 
A.C. Armstrong and Son. 
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forty years. But after having made diligent 
research, he records the disappointing fact 
that each time when he has seemed on the 
brink of discovery, the prose has proved a cloud 
and the poems a mirage, and that of the mat- 
ter actually hitherto unprinted in some form 
or other the present volumes contain compara- 
tively little. This little, however, is of no in- 
considerable value and interest, and includes 
several of Gray’s humorous pieces, now first 
printed from the poe t’s holograph, a graceful 
5s Epitaph on a Child,” never before published, 
a set of copies of recently discovered Latin 
verses written by Gray when a youth, several 
fine translations from Propertius and Dante 
which were written in Gray’s best poetic years, 
his Journal in France in 1739, and several in 
teresting letters—all of which are now first 
given to the public. 

Mr. Gosse’s collation and arrangement of the 
muaterials, however, have been his greatest and 
most responsible work in this new edition, 
and can not be too heartily commended. He 
gives us a pure text, and he has arranged the 
material in consecutive order that had been 
scattered over various publications, with all 
the errors and interpolations that defaced them 
eliminated. Among the features of this new 
edition, apart from the newly printed matter 
already spoken of, which have a lively interest 
to literary scholars, are reprints of the first 
edition, being that of 1751, of the “Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard,” and of the Pembroke 
text of the same, thus enabling the reader to 
trace the hand of the poet as he pruned his 
immortal poem of its defects or heightened its 
beauties. Another feature of interest is the 
restoration of the poet’s orthography, so as to 
conform to Gray’s holograph, in the case of 
those of his productions of which there was no 
printed text in his lifetime. The edition con- 
sists of four handy and elegantly printed vol- 
umes, the first being devoted to Gray’s poems, 
journals, and essays, the second and third to 
his letters, and the fourth to his notes on 
Aristophanes and Plato; and they are several- 
ly enriched with a silhouette of Gray in his 
advanced years, lately discovered in the Mas- 
ter’s Lodge at Pembroke College, a fine engrav- 
ing from the oil-painting of Gray in his prime, 
for which he sat in 1747 to John Giles Eck- 
hardt, a reproduction of a pencil drawing from 
life by Mason, never before published, and a 
fac-simile of the original manuscript of Gray’s 
sonnet to Richard West. The completeness 
of this fine edition, and the abundance and ex- 
cellence of its critical and bibliographical 
notes, will undoubtedly render it the standard 
one for scholars. 





A MANUAL of English Literature,’ prepared 
by Maude Gillette Phillips, has just issued from 


3 A Pomilar Manual of English Literature. Contain- 
ing Outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. By 
MavcpbE GILLETTE Puiturps. In Two Volumes, 8vo, 
pp. 580 and 569. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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the press of the Messrs. Harper, which com- 
bines many features of great practical excel- 
lence. Among these are the helpful method 
and the simplicity of its arrangement, the com 
prehensiveness and philosophic acumen of its 
general surveys, the copiousness of its illus 
trative citations from critics and scholars, the 
fine taste and discriminating judgment of its 
original criticisms, the amplitude of its out 
lines and summaries, and the thoroughness of 
its introduction of the reader to the persons as 
well as the productions of representative writ 
ers who have exerted a potential influence 
upon English thought and language in every 
department of literature. English literature 
is treated under ten general divisions—for ex- 
ample, the Anglo-Saxon Age, the Age of Chau- 
cer, the Dark Age, the Elizabethan Age, ete. 

each representing a literary period that was 
defined by distinct lines of demarkation and 
marked by special characteristics which dis 
tinguish it from the others, and all combined 
furnishing a very complete view of the histor 
ical development of English literature, and 
exhibiting the successive stages of its growth 
and fruitage from its infancy to the present 
day. Each of these ages is considered as a 
distinct unit, but its study as such is combined 
with a collateral study of the contemporaneous 
foreign literatures which exercised a modify- 
ing influence upon English thought and style. 
The author’s general method may be best ex- 
emplified by her presentation of any one of 
these ages taken at random, the same general 
system being adhered to throughout. Thus, 
the Puritan Age being under consideration, the 
study of the literature of that period opens 
With a concise general survey of those distin 
guishing characteristics of the age which im 
pressed themselves upon its literature, and 
found utterance in the productions of its great 
est writers and thinkers— Milton, Bunyan, 
Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Fuller, Si 
Thomas Browne, Archbishop Leighton, Bar 
row, Tillotson, and South. This is followed 
by a similarly concise general survey of the 
characteristics of the contemporary literature 
of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. Then 
comes a specific and elaborate study of Milton, 
who is selected for the purpose in preference 
to any other of his contemporaries because he 
was the most illustrious writer of that age, and 
also because, more completely than any other, 
he was the very personification of Puritanism. 
The study comprises an account of the por- 
traits and busts of Milton ; descriptions by va- 
rious hands of his personal appearance, dress, 
etce.; a collection of general comments upon 
his writings in prose and verse by eminent 
poets and critics of his own and more recent 
times; a brief biographical sketch of his life ; 
accounts severally of his homes, his personal 
friends, and his political opinions; a chrono- 
logical classification of his works to illustrate 
the march of his intellectual development; and 
finally a series of separate analytical studies 
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of each of his productions in the order of their 
composition, each study being accompanied by 
+ selection of lines or thoughts which have 
become familiar or famous, and a symposium 
of eritical and wsthetical comment by emi 
nent writers, addressed to the merits of the 
particular work that is under consideration. 
Chis method Is applic d to each of the ten ages, 


1] 


so that tl at school or college or the 





ie stud 
eneral reader may easily refer to special 
points in the literature of a period, or to par- 
ticular features of the life or writings of the 


central figure who has been chosen to illus- 


THE present dispute concerning the value 
of classical studies is but one phase of a con- 
troversy which has lasted for ages, and is 
likely to last for ages to come. It is amusing 
to note the tone of some loud disputants, 
assured that they have just made a grand dis- 
covery, that the educational past has been a 
prejudice and a delusion, and that only vigor- 
ous declamation is now needed to drive from 
the world its traditions of culture. Scholars, 
however, see without alarm, and even with 
satisfaction, that the subject is attracting ear- 
nest attention; for they are sure that if these 
traditions are but tested fairly, however se- 
ly, all that is valuable in them will be but 
more firmly fixed in the esteem of educated 


vere 


men. Certainly the best way to try the issue 
between the old learning and the new is to 
perfect for students the methods and agencies 
of both, and to let each work out its best re- 
sults in fair competition. In this manner the 
truest friends of classical learning are dealing 
with the controversy. The series to which 
Mr. Merriam’s book* belongs promises a dis- 
tinct advance upon the text-books of Greek 
and Latin authors to which American pupils 
now have access. When a wide selection of 


+} 


e principal monuments of ancient literature 
shall have assumed this attractive form, with 
in apparatus as complete, there can no longer 
he complaints that a course of study in this 
department is wanting in intellectual stimu- 
lus, in suggestiveness, or in opportunities for 
the variedexercise ofthe mind. Professor Mer- 
riam has selected from Herodotus the books 
containing his delightful story of the cam- 
paigns of Marathon and Thermopyle. He 
makes its historical relations intelligible by 
prefixing a summary of the entire work of the 
Father of History, and facilitates the study of 
his dialect by a systematic account of its pe- 
culiarities. Next comes the text, printed with 
beautiful accuracy, and more carefully punctu- 
ited than in many earlier editions. An elab- 
orate commentary follows, remarkable at once 
for its fullness and its compression, giving 
* The Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus. Witha 
Life of Herodotus, an Epitome of his History, a Sum- 
mary of the Dialect, and Explanatory Notes. By Au 
ustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek 

Columbia College. Pp. xxix., 369. New York: Har 
per and Brothers 
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in the smallest compass, without sacrifice of 
clearness, everything needed in a guide to the 
thorough study of the author. It is here that 
he learning and skill of the editor find amplest 
scope and are most usefully employed. The 
grammatical illustration is sufficient and ac- 
curate, but never tedious, nor is the attention 
unduly fixed upon verbal discussion. The 
reader is constantly provoked to widen his 
range of inquiry; to consider the significance 
and importance of the events related, the char- 
acter of the actors in them, the condition of 
society, the forms of government, the processes 
and influence of law, the state of the arts, the 
place of Herodotus in literature, and the rela- 
tions of the great struggle between Persia and 
Greece to the history of civilization. All this 
is done with skill, so that the faithful student 
of the volume is kept in perpetual mental con- 
tact with the simplicity and nobleness of the 
Greek historian, and is nowhere offended or 
obstructed by the intrusion of the commenta- 
tor, yet finds himself stimulated and aided to 
follow up the pursuit of knowledge in almost 
every direction in which an enlightened curi- 
osity seeks gratification. If the reproaches 
which have been cast upon a too exclusive at- 
tention to linguistic teachings in classical in- 
struction shall lead to the general use of books 
like this, which unite the minute accuracy 
of scientific philology with the broadest and 
most varied sources of interest in every braneb 





of historic learning, the coming generations 
will have reason to be glad that the place of 
“the humanities” in education has been so 
vigorously challenged. 





“THE true vision of a work of literary art is 
to be gained by the study of the original, and 
by that alone.” (Introductory Essay, p. xxvii.) 
In these words Dr. Gildersleeve makes his pro- 
test against the delusion that from transla- 
tions and criticisms there can be got a true 
knowledge of antique literature. But the 
same words can be used to mark the worth of 
his own edition, to show why his vision and 
his presentation of Pindar® are truer, we be- 
lieve, than any before unveiled to scholars. 
His vision of Pindar is supremely clear and 
trne, because for half a lifetime of loving 
study, for many years of close and concentrated 
contemplation, the creations of Pindar’s art 
have been steadily before his eyes. The hab- 
its of Pindar’s speech, the methods of his com- 
position, the Jaws of his thinking, the se- 
quences of his imagination, have been watch- 
ed and compared and recorded with that same 
kind of unswerving accuracy which the scien- 
tific men of our time are wont to give to the 
forms and laws of life in plant and animal. 
The edition is the result and the triumph of 
the closest and most loving scientific observa- 


5 Pindar; the Olympian and Pythian Odes. Withan 
Introductory Essay, Notes, and Indexes. By Basi L. 
GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. ‘Harper's Classical Se 
ries..’. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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tion. 


sublime stanza 


We all know the “Theban eagle” of Gray’s 
and the 
othing by 


t grandeur of the meta- 
phor loses 1 following out the preci- 


sion ofits details. The motion andthe power 
of the eagle’s wings, the lustre of his | 
the strong sweepof the upward flig 
4 the swift d 
all these th 


vealed to us with a clearness that 


umage, 
ht, the yrace 

of the 
he re re 


of lus gyrations, 
} 


ish 


rectness 


downward d: ings are 


they never 


had before. It is a pang for old Greek schol 
ars, tha waX\tyKcoroy Capaczéy, to feel, had such 
a revelation of Pindar been given to them in 
their youth, how much of perplexed and inef: 
Ter tive labor had been sp red, 

The edition falls into thre e parts. The Intro 
ductory Essay fills 109 pages. The text,* beau- 
tifully printed and accompanied by full met- 


rical schemes, fills 122. The commentary, full, 
and vet too short, fills 242. At the end there 
are 25 pages of index matter; and this index, 


especially in dealing with the figures and with 


the syntax of Pindar, is so full and so ably 
wrought as to have an independent value for 
students of style. The classification of the 


metaphors, pp. 391-2, is of the deepest interest. 
In the be winning of his pre face the editor 
“The text of th has 


been constituted according to my best judg- 


wittily says: s edition 
ment, and that best judgment has excluded 
The text is eclee 
tic, but the result is a triumph of the editor’s 
judgment. It 


all emendations of my own.” 


yields, wherever tested, a con- 


Vine nse. And even where, as in Ol. ii., 


ne se 
62, the text itself breaks down, it is better to 
have the 


frankness than blurred over by emendations 


break revealed to us by the editors 


that hide ignorance and suggest false concep- 
tions. The metrical schemes that accompany 
the text “are due to the generosity of Dr. J. 
H. Heinrich Schmidt, who kindly placed at my 
Ms. of his unpublished Pindar.” 
‘] hey are, indeed, so satisfactory 


disposal the 
Preface, v.) 
to work with that one can not desire anything 
better. For a diligent student, not devoid of 
rhythmical sense, the understanding and the 
recitation of Pindar’s verses are now made e 

The Introductory 





Sy. 
Essay embraces, besides 


much else, a full discussion of Pindar’s meters, 
inflection, syntax, style, and laws of composi- 
tion. Apart from the commentary, this essay 
think, quite the best piece of literary 


criticism on Pindar that adorns any literature. 


is, we 
Many passages are so grandly written, so full 
of insight, of new thought, of warm eloquence, 
as to have high literary worth. The description 
X1x., the 
ption of the Olympian festival as revealed 
by the late excavations, pp. xix.-xx., and the 
picture of Pindar in his decline, p. lxii., are as 
‘rtasinthought. Far different 
warmth and glow of such passages 


of Pindav’s survey of Hellas, pp. xviii. 


deseri 


noble in manne 
from the 


* Do the Greek coins by which the text is illustrated 
-ontain an allusion to that love of such coins, : 
ich the ancients ascribed to Pindar? 

tyle of the essay and of the commentary is very 
literary charm nical 
savor too much of the class-room. A 


as poe ts 





full o Some of the tee 


terms 


grammar 


are those others in which acuteness of combi 
lety of argument are used to at- 


nation and subt 


tack old theories and to « stablish new op 


ons 
The vindication of the Beotian intellect against 
the Atti sneer, p. Viil., the novel view of Pit 
dar’s Hellenic patriotism, p. xii., the humorous 
assault upon the framers of Pindaric analyses 
and upon the worshippers of the dudar ‘ 
models of that sharpness of skepticism which 


to the highest revion oft 
Above all, howeve 


} 


of Pindar’s style 


belongs philologica 


science. r, the description 
, Ppp. XXXVL-XI1., gives pt 
rich are the results of applying the 


of the modern 


of how 
methods 
msthetie 


criticism, the eriticism 


of Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold, to the 
works of Greek genius. It would be ird to 
find in modern critical masterpieces a nobler 
or keener analysis than that which sums up 


the greatness of Pindar in his opulenes 

ness, and elevation. 
In passing from the essay to the « 

tary 

criticism. In this the method and the in 


structive power of Dr. Gildersleeve are 


we pass from «esthetic to 


almost 
them that 
his tine knowledyve of Attic 


unequalled among scholars lo 


} 
KHnOW] 


have long 
Homerie Greek 
the Attic 


avenues of 


and velation 
ule the 
Pindarie. 
The style of Pindar in every minute detail is 
compared with the 


{ is a yoyvous rr 


the 
approach to 


i 
anid Homeric nu 


to see 
two the 


usage of Homer and with 





the usage of the Atti and the delicacy and 
carefulness and subtlety of the comparison 
are always bringing to light new and nnusus 
pected truths. Especially valua is the tra 
cing of the influence of metrical form upon 
the syntax of the te nses, p. 1xi ,ete., the warn- 


ing about the classification of participles, p. 
109, and the interpretation of the present used 
for the future, p. 143, 


to be the adoption of Aasev into 


The only oversight 


seenis 
the text of 
Pyth., viil., 15, with the recommendat 
the 


for 


m of 


pravey In commentary. Points of detai 


marked note, there is not space to 


men- 


tion. The highest merits of this commentary 
seem to us the highest merits that commentary 
can have. First, the interpretation of Pindar 


collation of Pindar 


ic usage to make plain each passage, is carried 


out of Pindar himself, the 


out more thoroughly than we have ever seen 


done before. sec ond, the translations, when 


given at all, are given with surpassing accu- 
racy and in gem-like beauty. In many places 
the rendering vies with the original in perfec 


tion of phrase; and in the longer passages, as 
on p. 147, the noble rhythm of the translation 
is welcome proof that rhythmical prose is not, 
as some seem to think, bad and si 
Third, the merit of all, 
penetrative force of the editor’s im 


ne-sony 


verse, highest is the 


igination, 








the deep insight that deep sympathy gives 

lumping aorist’ is hardly presentable. To speak of th 

st lite,” p. 3 f a man’s uv »P 2, gives a 
false tone. But t verb to jeopard, p. xxix, has ar 
flavor of the Old Testament, and the parti e foref 

is well worthy of being revived trom Cl iun’s Homer, 
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into the working of Pindar’s thought and into 
the meaning of his figures. Each figure is felt 
and interpreted, and the laws of figurative ex- 
pression are given with beautiful clearness. 
See, especially, the discussion of mixed meta- 
phors, p. Xi, In this re spect Dr. Gildersleeve's 
Pindar is likely to remain, we think, a lasting 
monument of philological method. Our know- 
ledge of Pindar’s dialect, of his meters, of his 
syitax, may expand with the growth of phi- 
lology. But there is not likely to come to the 
study of the Theban poet a scholar whose gift 
of sympathetic imagination, whose power of 
linaginative insight, shall be more nicely 
adapted than Dr. Gildersleeve’s to Pindar’s in- 


dividuality of thought and feeling. 


THE question of total abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating drinks has been discussed 
with so much intemperance by the zealous re- 
formers who have been its advocates, their 
earnestness has been so strongly tinetured 
with fanaticisin, and the methods they have 
proposed or devised to force their benevo- 
lent views upon an unready public have been 
so radical and extreme, that the subject has 
failed to secure the dispassionate hearing 
which its grave importance and its genuine 
philanthropic aims deserve. Anomalous as it 
may seem, even the unfortunates whom it is 
sought to rescue—unlike those other unfortu- 
nates, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the maim- 
ed, and the diseased, who are full of gratitude 
for plans for their amelioration—have gener 
ally ranged themselves with their own and its 
deadliest enemies in opposing the proposed re- 
form, and in ridiculing it as a crotchet hatch- 
ed in the maggoty brains of men of one idea. 
And this also may be largely ascribed to the 
intemperance of the temperance reformers. 
Moreover, the subject itself is so complicated, 
the proposed reform trenches upon so many 
interests, and runs counter to so many preju- 
dices and habits and prescriptions, that it is 
full of difficulty, which has not been lessened 
by the exceedingly superficial manner in which 
it has been discussed by many of its ablest and 
most enthusiastic advocates. Nevertheless, not 
a few admirable books have been written by 
total abstinence reformers to which this cen- 
sure does not apply; but none of them have 
been at all comparable, in their scope, in the 
thoroughness with which their facts, argu- 
ments, and evidence have been presented, or 
in the calmness and practical good sense of 
their reasonings and conclusions, to an excel- 
lent work by Mr. Axel Gustafson, covering the 
subject in all its relations and bearings, and 
to which he has given the title, The Foundation 
of Death Mr. Gustafson vindicates his choice 
of this rather startling title by showing, in the 
course of his treatise, that among the many 
springs and foundations of death—of deaths 

6 The Foundation of Death. A Study of the Drink 


Question. By AXxeL GustaFson. 12mo, pp. 598. Bos- 
ton: Guin, Heath, and Co. 
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national and individual, intellectual and mor- 
al, physical and spiritual—alcohol is pre-em- 
inently a destroyer in every department of 
life, and therefore is truly the foundation of 
death. Proceeding upon this broad idea, and 
in order that the masses of plain people may 
see that their well-being is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, Mr. Gustafson has collected in his work 
an overwhelming amount of evidence—histor- 
ical, philological, argumentative, and experien- 
tial—addressed to the understanding of plain 
men, and admirably calculated to convince 
them of the perilous consequences of intoxi- 
cating drink in allits forms. Mr. Gustafson is 
not an advocate of legislation at this stage. 
He believes that individual and social reform 
must be the basis of any permanently good 
legislation; that it must precede legislation, 
and prepare public opinion for it; that it must 
consist in abstinence voluntarily imposed upon 
himself by man, under the sincere conviction 
that intoxicating drinks are evil, are so sure a 
poison to body and mind that, although the 
drinker may in his own person to all appear- 
ances escape baneful consequences, his chil- 
dren and children’s children must often bear 
them, and that no man can guiltlessly indulge 
in that which, not being a necessity for him- 
self, is, by his indulging, a snare to his brother 
man. When the people are educated up to 
this point, the needful legislation will inev- 
itably follow, and be permanent. The work is 
a vade mecum of the history, legislation, litera- 
ture, and bibliography of the subject, a re- 
pository of what science has revealed as to the 
physiological and pathological effects of aleo- 
holic beverages, and a treasury of the reason- 
ings that have been employed for and against 
total abstinence, and of all the expedients and 
half-way measures that have been tried in its 
stead and found deplorably wanting. The 
treatise is an able and impressive one, earnest 
and sympathetic, without being fanatical, and 
commanding respect by the fullness and im- 
portance of the researches which it records, 
and by the dispassionate candor and cogency 
of its arguments. 


As its sub-title correctly announces, The 
Money- Makers’ is a social parable rather than 
a true novel; and very naturally, therefore, 
its interest resides rather in the pointedness 
and pungency of its similitudes than in the 
artistic development of the story, or the fine 
shading and evolution of character. Some of 
its situations are exceedingly effective, though 
rarely reaching any exalted dramatic heights; 
several of its delineations of a segment of 
American society are brilliant and racy, though 
generally somewhat extravagant in their col- 
oring; and a few of its leading characters are 
clever but exaggerated portraitures of indi- 
viduals whose conduct and springs of action 


1 The Money-Makers. A Social Parable. 16mo, pp. 
337. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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have exerted, and continue to exert, a baleful 
influence upon the society in which they re 
volve, no less than upon the publie and busi 
The tone of the 
story 1s de pressing, even where it most aims to 


ness morals of the country. 


be sprightly and amusing. The cancerous ve 
nality which it depicts as permeating and cor 
rupting the press, the national and State Legis 
latures, the judiciary, and almost every rami- 
fication of public and private life is painted 
in the most sombre colors, and its universality 
is assumed from the existence of tlagrant in- 
stances of it. It must be admitted, however, 
these 
are so humerous, their 


while discrediting its universality, that 
special instances of it 
influence is of so great magnitude, and they 
are usually so largely accompanied by that lust 
of power in its baser forms, and the unserupu- 
lous use of lf, which are begot of the Tee d of 
money-getting, as to be sufficiently menacing 
to warrant the sounding of an alarum like that 
which peals out from almost every page of 
The 
prevailing dark ground of its rather thin sto- 
ry is alleviated by some brilliant and spicy 
but rather heartless sketches of life and so- 


this vigorous and scathing performance. 


ciety in Bohemian and press circles and among 
the newly rich; and there are occasional epi- 
sodes which glow with generous and apprecia- 
tive sympathy for pure womanhood, and with 
hearty admiration of that and incor 
ruptible manhood which is fostered by lofty 
aspirations and honorable ambitions. But the 
general tenor, as we have said, is dark and de- 


noble 


pressing, and its tendency is to create the im- 
pression that our social and political fabric is 
so completely honey-combed by rapacity on 
the one hand and venality on the other, and 
that the men and women of America are so 
iniversally susceptible to base and corrupting 
influences, that is hopeless except 
through some violent and even revolutionary 
cure. 


our case 


The state of the case, as between the 
grasping millionaires who are debauching our 
voters and rulers, and concentrating in their 
own Class the money, the lands, the business, 
and the power of the country, and the toiling 
masses who are being sunk to a lower and 
more hopeless condition by the tendency to 
supremacy on the wealth, is 
graphically but bitterly outlined in connec 
tion with the careers, and the incidents that 
occur therein, of some of the dramatis persona 
for whom the reader’s interest or indignation 
is challenged. The production will afford food 
for thought, and perhaps warning, to many 
who do not read, or who can not understand, 
or will not heed, the reasonings of political 
economists. One of its features which will 
pique the curiosity of many readers is its crisp 
portraitures of some well-known characters 
under thinly disguised appellatives. These 
portraitures are not literally true to the life, 
but are clever travesties, whose recognition 
depends upon an exaggerated rendering of 
some imputed or real traits of their originals. 


class basis of 
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UNTII recently it may have been asserted 
with truth that not Bronté 
surprised the world with her first novel, whet 


Charlotte 


SINCE 


she was only twenty three years old, has any 
work of fiction been produced by any other 
equally youthful writer at all comparable with 


June Lyre tor maturity of thought and expres 


sion or for originality and power. But this 
may no longer be averred. A new writer has 


come upon the stage as youthful as was Char- 
mt in 1847, 
workman- 
ship evinces even greater maturity than hers, 
and no less imaginative and constructive 


with a 


lotte Bronté when she made her d 


and of the same sex, whose literary 


pow- 
GF, < ombined 
extravagant 


freedom from me 


and a 


rbid or 
fancies Vigo! 


linity of style and thonght that are phenom- 


and mascu- 


enal in one so young. Like the author of Jane 


Lyre, the young author whose 


star Is now Tis- 
ing above the horizon has sheltered herself 
behind a pseudonym. Vernon Lee, as is well 


understood in literary circles, 


is the assumed 
name of a young lady of twenty-two or twen 
ty-three, whose writings on Italian art and lit- 
erature have excited the admiration of schol- 
ars by the taste and ability they have display- 
ed; and Miss remarkable romance 
just published by the Messrs. Harper, is her 
first attempt at 


> 8 
Brown,’ a 


a novel. Few would suspect 


the youth or sex of the author of this novel 
from the internal evidences that may be glean- 


ed from it. 





Not that there is anything in it 
incompatible with either, least of all any ut- 
terances from which an ingenuous youth or a 
pure-minded woman would recoil in the writ- 
ing or in the reading. But there are visible 
in its style a plenitude and a degree of free- 
dom and vigor such as are commonly attained 
only after long practice in the literary art; 
and in Jike manner there are manifest in its 
delineations of motives, moods, and emotions, 
full 
wide range of large 
subjects, and an atiluence and reach of thought, 


and in its presentations of character, a 
ness of knowledge on a 


such as usually accompany prolonged habits 
of observation and ripe experience. Intuition 
of this sort—for it must be intuition in a girl 
just out of her teens 
genius. It is not 
readers’ perusal of this striking romance by 
an extended outline of its plot and a close de- 
scription of its characters. But the story will 
not be robbed of its freshness and novelty if 
we that it is the trenchant satire 
which has yet appeared levelled against that 
compound of cleverness on a small seale and 


ig very akin to 


1 — 
Closely 


desirable to forestall our 


Say most 


of fantastic drivel and posturing on a large 
one, the wsthetic distemper, which invaded 
London not many years ago, and later on found 
a lodgment on this side of the Atlantic, and 
that its heroine 

grand in her proportions, her beauty, her 
simplicity and purity, her singleness and vig- 


is a grandly conceived woman 


8 Miss Brow A Novel. By VERNON Ler. “ Frank 
lin Square Library.’ 4to, pp.76. New York: Harper 
and Brothers 














or of mind, and her capacity for self-sacrifice 
t the of e1 dl The vivid contrasts 
fehat occur in the course of the 
irrat s between this calm and gracious 
on ye us to evil and resolute in 
er ¢ r clear conceptions of right 
d the generous but weak and 
: \ man ho was her benefactor, and 
lf etween her and the frivolous or evil 
if ni ! vornen | vyhom she was surround- 
Hi ‘ t harmed, are among the most pow- 
ert concentrated limnings in our romantic 
$ el re | ! ‘ s further noteworthy 
for rie is well as the naturalness and 
} f its dialogues, and for the boldness 
| l Tre I 3 oon dangerous ground 
teppilng true adelieacy, some 
ri t easily be pointed ont, but 
thie ‘ el verbal, and do not materially 
detract trom the general excellence of the per- 

formance 
Mr. Farseon’s Great Porter Square? is one 
of the most tra-realistic of our modern real 
} S hove story is told with the matter- 
of-fact literalness of a newspaper report, and 
the 1 k through it in vain for any 
eau tf or lagination A mysterious 
f and « fu planned murder had been per- 
: peti ( | e in Great Porter Square, 
: Lond ind the novel is devoted to the histo- 
’ I of the means that were employed to hunt 
do the murderer and unravel the mystery. 
Byvas t fatality the son of the murdered 
ueh not revealed at the outset as 
| ‘ er to the reader or the public —is 
ed with the erime, and after having been 
‘ ed ‘ ived of the accusation. The 
( { ‘ tending the implication of an 
‘ ) timan in so grave a crime, and his bar- 
barous treatment by the officers of the law, 
and even by the coart, while he was a prisoner 
nder suspicion, are minutely and graphically 


Mr. Farjeon, in order to empha- 





fhe danger to which every citizen is ex 
poser e false theories and misdirected 
ettor { e authorities, and generally to ex- 
e tl rross defects of the English law of 
ocedure eril il Case Having narrowly 
escaped the peril that threatened lim, the son 
devotes VS \ t revealing his ideniti- 
tv, to the discovery of the real criminal, and 
Lice Ss] d indomitable as well 
gs | ful and |e ible sweetheart and affi- 
i eC te 1 yr and tireless effort, suc 
ceeds ringing the guilt home toa paramour 
of his t ers voung and beautiful second wife, 
ho had conspired with her to alienate the 
father from the son, to get possession of his 
prop ! hat devised it, and final- 
to murder } The story is told for the 
most par the form of supposititions ex- 
tracts fro ® newspaper reports of the case 
Great I Sq \ Mystery. By B. L. Far 
EON Prat ns re Library.”’ 4to, pp.64. New 
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in its several stages, and throughout its details 


are given with the minute circumstantiality 
and verisimilitude of an accomplished detect- 
ive. Those who relish this sort of incident 


will read Mr. Farjeon’s account of an imagi- 
nary mysterious murder and the complications 
resulting from it with much the same interest 
aus if it 


clusively 


were areal one, The story is not ex 
its bright, tender, 


as well as 


sombre. It has 


and even humorous sides its dark 


side, and some of its delineations of character 
and of phases of London life 


are as piquant 


and buoyant as others are murky and repulsive. 


Serapis’® is another of the historical romances 
written by the eminent German arch:rologist 
bers in life 
t, the philoso- 


Georg illustration of the social 
and manners, the learning and ar 
phy and religion, of the ancients during the 
centuries that preceded and followed the in- 
ception of the Christian era, The period which 
Dr. Ebers for illustration is 
that with the proc: 


mation of the famous edict of Theodosius the 


has how ¢ hosen 


which was coincident 


Great (A.D. 381) against paganism, prohibiting 





immolatory sacrifices, and denouncing them as 
infamous as well as criminal, one of the most 
sig 


struction of the magnificent temple of Serapis 


ial incidents attending which was the de- 


Alexandria,and the demolition of the superb 
work of art, the colossal statue of the cod, which 


at 
it contained. The scene is laid in Alexandria, 
and the story depicts the concourse of citizens 
and visitors, pagans and Christians, philoso- 
phers, monks, magicians, singers, and soldiers, 
of the 
catastrophe, together with the contrasted feel- 
ings and motives that animated them—pictur- 
ing, on the one hand, the fierce enthusiasm and 


who were there assembled on the eve 


bitter intolerance, alleviated in some instances 
by the more kindly Christian graces and vir- 
tues, of the trinmphant Christians, supported 
by the imperial cohorts; and, on the other, the 
hatred, consternation, and despair of the pa- 
gans, Who had been deluded into the belief 
that the destruction of their god involved a 
universal collapse and the destruction of all 
Amid all this tempest of passion and 
expectation the novelist evolves a charming 


things. 


story of love and constancy rising superior to 
creed and prejudice, and of the 
ties of social ties and family affection. At 
times the narrative is lofty and dramatic, 
and it abounds in descriptions and allusions 
which are rife with historical interest. Like 
the same author, Serapis 
to the just 
sion of the history of the times and events to 


sweet ameni- 


its predecessors by 
is a valuable aid comprehen- 
which it relates, and it is highly respectable 
as a work of art. In this latter respect, how- 
ever, it is, in our judgment, greatly inferior to 
Bulwer’s romance on a related theme, The Last 
Days of Pompeii. 





Serapis 
CLARA BELI 
Gottsberger. 


By Grore Ep 
18mo, pp. 38 


ns. From the German by 
New York: William 8. 
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Editors Wrst 


POLITICAL 


faba s closed on the 19th of March 
The House of Representatives of the For 
ty-cigl March 4, 


st act was the passage of the Sen- 


ot 


ith Congress adjourned sine die 


Almost the la 


Retirement Bill by a vote 198 to 


ate Grant 


72 It was sent to the President, who imme- 
diately signed it, and nominated General Grant 
to be General on the retired list of the army, 

h the full pay of such rank (813,500 rhe 
Senate confirmed this, in open executive ses- 
sion, am dl thunders of applause on the tloor 
and in the ralle1 es 

The following bills were passed: Anti-For 
eign Contract Labor, Senate, February 15; 


Texas Pacific Forfeiture, Senate, February 19; 


Agricultural Appropriation, Senate, February 
20; Post-office Appropriation, Senate, Febru 
ary 23; Appropriation, House, February 
23, Sei February 273 authorizing the Pre 





} 


he In- 


senate, 





negotiate for t] 


yy e purchase of 
Oklahoma | 





dian rights in thie nds, 

February 243; Sundry Civil Appropt 

Ilouse, February 27; for 

Harbor Appropriation, House, February 27; 

Fortifications Appropriation, House, February 
Senate, March 3; ; 


ition, 


Substitute River and 


92 New Orleans Appropria- 
n (increased to $400,000), Senate, March 2; 
J sions Appropriation ($60,000,000), House, 
March 3. 
The Post-oftice Appropriation Bill makes the 


1 } 


following Important changes, 
July 1: The 

ereased from one 
tion thereof to one 
thereof. All ne Wspapers sent from the office 
of 
when sent from a 


effect 


letters is 


to take 
weight of all single-rate 
-half an ounce each or frac 
ich fraction 


ounce e@ or 


publication, including sample copies, or 
to actual sub- 


wents, shall 


news agency 
scribers thereto, or to other news 
le on at the 


cent per pound or fraction thereof, the postage 


entitled to transmissi rate of one 


to be prepaid. A special stamp of the value of 
ten cents may be issued, which, when attached 


to a letter, in addition to the lawful postage, 


shall entitle tl 


e letter to immediate de livery. 

Grover Cleveland wgurated 
dent of the United Merch 4. 
inaugural address he urged all citize 
and 
mon government cordial support; declared in 
favor of a close applic ation of the Monroe doc- 
trine to foreign relations, and principles of 
strict economy to domestic affairs ; favored the 


of foreign pauper labor, the suppres- 


Presi- 
In his 


ns to lay 


was 1 


States 


animosities give the com- 


aside partisan 





exclusion 
sion of Mormon polygamy, the protection of 
the Indians and their elevation to citizenship, 
and the maintenance of the rights of the freed 
men; and demanded reform in governmental 
methods, and the application of civil service 
reform principles to all departments, and com- 
mended the nation to Divine wisdom for guid- 
ance, 
President 


Cleveland’s cabinet, announced 


wital Werurd. 


Mar , s as follow Secretar i State 
Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware: S« eta ot 
the Treasury, Da 1 Ma ng, of New Yor} 
Secretary of War, W un C. Endicott, of Ma 
sachusetts: Secretary of the Navy, William ¢ 
Whitney, of Ne York: Seeretar of the I 
terior, L.Q. C. Lamar, of Missis i; Postmas 
ter-General, W im F. Vilas, of Wiscons 


Attorne) General, A. H. Garland, 
President Cleveland, Mareh 
the Nicaragua Canal and Spal sh 
from the Senate in 


treaties order that they 


might be considered by the new ac tra 
tion. 

United States Senator Bayard, of Delaware 
Is succeeded by Mr. George Gra ind United 


States Senator Lamar, of 
eral E. C. Walthall 
The Washington Monume 


t was dedic ate d, 


February 21, with appropriate ceremonies 
The motion to censure the I elish govern- 
ment for its Soudan policy was rejected in the 
House of Commons (299 to 277) and adopted in 
the House of Lords (129 to 68), February 27. 
DISASTERS 
February 27.—Six officers killed by an ex- 


plosion in the School of Gunnery at Shox bury 





ness, England. 
Varch 3. Explos on in Unsworth Colliery, 
Sunderland, England. Thirty-six men killed. 








Varch 6.— Colliery explosion at Karwin, z 
trian Silesia, killing 147 men. 

Vareh 18 Mort 
killed by explosir n of fire-dan pp at 
Camphausen, Prussia. 


than one hundred and fifty 


miners 


OBITI 
17.—In New 
aged sixty-eight years. 
In Brooklyn, Ne York, Will- 
iam C, Kingsley, aged fifty-two vears. 
In Washington, D.C 


Horace Capron, aved seventy-five ve; 


ARY. 


February York, John Parselle, 


February 21. 
February 22. , General 
years, and 
Francis Samuel Drake, aged tiftyv-seven vears. 

February In Newark, Ohio, 
Charles R. Woods, U.S.A., aged fifty 

Vareh 1.—In Boston, 
Admiral George H. Preble, 
nine years, 


26. General 
four vears 


Massachusetts, 
U.S.N., : 





March 6 In Philade Iphi 1, T.S. Arthur, aged 
seventy-six years. 
March 10.—In Worcester, Massachusetts, Set 


geant Thomas Plunkett, the armless hero of 
Iredericksburg, aged forty-four years. 

March 12.—In Philadelphia, General Thomas 
H. Neill, U.S.A., aged fifty-nine 

March 13.—General Fernandez, President of 
Costa Riea. 

Varch 14.—In Buffalo, New York, Charles W. 
McCune, in his sixty-third year. 

March 18.—In New York, Gordon W. Burn- 


ham, in his eighty-second year. 





years, 








© dttar’s 


shman to marry his 


Deceased Wife’s Sister is one of the most 
marked pl omena of the times. Phe De- 
ceased Wife's Sister B may be said to be his 
steady occupation, Tnall his breathing spells 
{1 remerg es he turns to that. When he 
Is not being mussacred by the South Africans, 
or slaying Soudanese, or fighting Afghans, or 
pacifying the Irish, or being blown up in his 
| er, he is ending to the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill. Ile comes back to it out of all vie- 
tories and all defeats with unwavering perti- 
1 ty and courage, It appears to be the pas- 


SION of his 
We 


Opposes such an all ice 


Deceased Wife’s 


ao jal dl whe re nobody 


life to mart 
. : 

who live in 
can not conceive the 
attraction it 


seems to have to Englishmen. 


And seeing how universal and strong this de- 
sire is in England, we can not but inquire why 


] 


the Englishman does not 


ter in the first place. 


marry the wife’s sis- 
W hy does he fo on mal 
rying the wrong one, and then wait for death 
and the law to help him out? 

It seems to us that much as this matter has 
been agitated, it never has been discussed in a 
We admit the faet of the 
the 


we can see how the prohibition 


philosophical spirit. 
overmastering de 
Wife’s Sister; 
of the 
but we have not 


sire to marry Deceased 


marriage increases the longing for it; 
analyzed the origin of the de- 
It has been treated in England as 
stion of morals, when it is, in fact, a ques- 
When we come face to face 
not this: Does not the 
make a mistake when he mar- 


> 


e sisters 7 


tion of sociology. 


with the question, Is it 


hn generally 


ries one of two or mo 


The world 


often sees it at the time, the sister who is left 
ees it, but the man is blind to what he is 
doing He not only takes the one who does 
not make him the best wife, but the one least 
ve set 


eligible for a life-insuranee, and so volun- 


1 irily, ,in the end comes round 
to bother the world with his Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill. And the 
lies a good deal in the nature of man himself, 
but somewhat, 


as one may say 


reason of this mistake 
as we shall show, in the nature 

Ile is so constituted that he 
recognize 


of woman also. 


does not the qualities necessary to 


] 


make a good wife. He is attracted by outward 
appearances. Beauty goes for much with him; 
liveliness counts for a good deal; even willful- 


In nine 
cases out of ten he will choose the girl out of a 
houseful who is at once the pet and the tyrant 
of the house, the spoiled child, whose selfish- 


ness (before marriage) is attractive, 


ness procures for her the slavish subserviency 
the all this devotion, he 
thinks he is marrying the Queen Bee. We are 
intending to say nothing the woman 
as women go, she is well 


of all rest. Seeing 
agaist 
he makes his wife; 
enough, and if the circumstances continued to 
be what they were at home, she would be for- 
ever attractive and adored. But when she is 





Drawer. 


thrown her own resources, it then be 
comes evident how much she owed to her sis 


ters, W hose 


upon 


the ne 
cessary background to all her specious attract- 
veness. Nine « of ten the man will 
take the girl of the family who knows the least 


unobtrusive virtues were 
ases out 


about cooking, or the management of a house, 
or about nursing, and is the least patient in 
trial, and has the least common-sense—that is, 
the least of those every-day qualities that make 
life agreeable pastime from hour to hour 
and day today. 


an 
Hence, to cover his own blun 
clamor for a Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill. 

The man loves his wife—of course he does: 
even her faults, her little selfish demands upon 
him, are better in his eves than the virtues of 
other women. But when real life begins, and 
the sister comes to live in the house, as she 
pretty certainly will come, then he sees who it 
is that makes life go smoothly, who takes up 
the hundred household burdens, who is always 
kind and patient, and especially indulgent to 
him—for the capacity of the wife’s sister to be 
indulgent to all the weaknesses of her brother- 
in-law is one of the circumstances that we must 
Her 
utter self-sacrifice and ability to come into 
confidential relations with him, and to take 
his part against an authority which he some- 
times feels the weight of, all the novelists have 
taken note of, 
rein on him. 


take into account in this investigation. 


It is not she who keeps a tight 
Heis not afraid of her. She ex 
cuses him, and makes it easy for him to get on 
with himself. And she has certain sterling 
qualities that admirably supplement the love- 
He feels 
this for a good while without exactly seeing it 
or knowing it, but when the great bereave- 
ment of his life comes, and 


liness and attractiveness of the wife. 


the world is sud- 
denly desolate to him, he comes around with 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 

Look at the world as it is. Consider the 
capacity of the sister for making herself indis- 
pensable in the house. She may not have had 
the power to attract the man into matrimony, 
but she has the qualities that he finally recog- 
nizes as necessary to perfect comfort in it ; and 
in England, when it is too late, he wakes up to 
the fact that he should have married the sister. 
But this is not the end of the inquiry. There 
is something in the nature of woman herself 
that brings about this state of things. In or- 
der to bring ont the best there is in a woman, 
sacrifice of herself is always necessary. For- 
tunately she enjoys this. She has a kind of 
pleasure in seeing her sister preferred and led 
away to the altar. She likes the man all the 
better for being such a goose as to choose the 
preity and more incompetent one. And in the 


new household, whether she is permanently a 
part of it or only has an oceasional superin- 
tendence of it, she develops in her subordina- 
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tion many of the lovely virtues. Insome cases appear in subsequent editions. It Part 
she was not naturally so unselfish or so sweet IT., and came just after the stanza 
tempered or so tolerant of a man’s unreason c 
ableness as her sister who marries, but her ft = , , 

of self-effacement is a training-school, and game is I \ I've 
| the sterling qualities of womanhood are Quoth s i whistles t ‘ 
evolved. The very pos tion of be ne awl e's and before the one be vinning 
sister is an invaluable discipline, and we do 
wonder when we see so many households gh . ot Specs 
where the sister, under this discipline, shines ; 4 
with the steady radiance of a star of the first There are some interesting items erning 
magnitude, the way in which this poem came be writ 
It is probably useless to urge the English- ten. Morley and Tyler's Manu f English 
man to marry his wife’s sister in the first place. Literature says: “In the autumn of 1797, Cole 
| ould take away one of his grievances; and ridge, with Wordsworth and his sister, started 
something of this kind to put into a Reform from Alfoxden for Linton, and in the course of 
Bill he must always have. Human nature is) the walk ‘The Ancient Mariner w ed 
contradietory, and perhaps if he could carry as a poem to be sent to the London Magazine, 
his Deceased Wife's Sister Bill the subject and bring five pounds toward expenses of th 
would lose its attraction for him, and assume little holiday Coleridge made the story out 
the unimportant position the matter holds in of a dream of his friend Mr. Cruikshank 
this country. Wordsworth suggested introducing >it the 
crime of shooting the albatross, because he bad 
We do not doubt that a sound body is ne been reading about albatrosses in S wke’s 
cessary toa sound mind, but when we readin Voyage Round the World Wordsworth also 
the report of a Young Men’s Christian Asso suggested the navigation of the ship by dead 
ciation published last fall that a class in light men, and furnished here and there a line 
eyinasties, was organized, and that “this was And Oliver Wendell Holmes states that Words 
conducted by your secretary for twenty weeks, worth is credited with furnishing him with 
and we believe one boy was led to Christ,” we the whole of the tirst stanza in Part LV. 
are compelled to overhaul our conception of er \ uM 
athletics as a means of grace. This is going I ic se) y 
i step beyond the established fact that foot- And 1 val k 
ball is a means of the higher education, As is t ribbed sea-sa 
kK. H. Goss. 


STILL, we do not underestimate the value of 
faitl 


. Little occurrences show us that it yet 
survives in the world. 


A Boston child of four 


years (must all the smart children be exactly 
four years old?), who had been taught that 
God made it rain (we note with pleasure this 


from Boston), saw, the other morn- 
ng, from 
hole in the gutter in a house opposite, and ex- 


QCIDISSIOL 


a stream of water pouring down a 


claimed, “Oh, come here quick; God’s turned 
the faucet on! 
EXPUNGE 


AN D STANZA 


For many years during the lifetime of the 


poet Longfellow there was upon the round 
table in his study, among many other valued 
mementos, an original edition of Coleridge’s 


The Rime of the Ancient 
While showing me some of these 


poems, contamning © 
Mariner.” 
curiosities one day, Mr. Longfellow read from 
this volume the following thrilling stanza (the 
look, the tone, the impression it made upon me, 
I shall not forget ye 


A gust of wind sterte up behir 


\ whistled thro’ his bones, 


\nd 
T t holes « 


F he f his eyes ar 
Half whi 


stles and half groans 
It is not strange that when Coleridge saw it 
@ should take pencil, « it, 


in print | his ross 


and write in the margin of this volume, as he 


did, “ To be struck out. S.T.C.” It does not 


Tue following epitaph is on a monument in 


Holly Richmond, Virginia. The 


wood Cemetery, 





deceased was a railroad engineer: 

In the sh and t ill he s 

Unt ( S S 

That he might ft his trust 

l t brakes t 

Life's rott \ shu VI 

He works to ] e crew 

That wear t ma r’s crown, 

On schedu , vard g 

Along t I ard s , 

H ands r ( st 

The mort t I 

His t f res d ¢ 

His i ( S} \ 

And trar n th ch to ] 

A free pass r his s 

SHORTLY after the close of the civil wara 

large number of army horses which were af 
tlicted with the various d peculiar to 








the equine race were d 8] sed of at anction 
in a West Virginia town, the prices of many 
of them being merely nominal, ranging trom 
a few cents to one or two dollars per head 
On one oceasion Colonel M ,a typical old 


tleman, who had a slight 
attended the sale, : 


in biddin 


impedi- 
ad hu 
l-bro 


had 


Virginia gen 


ment in his voice, 


morously rsisted yon a win 
1 


ken, ring-boned, spavined animal which 
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! red to escape the bone-yard, un- sent writer addressed ; they seemed tired when 
or t is H cked he commenced, but they were unmistakably 
‘ ( nda half cents weary When he closed, It is sa ter one of 
Not mr thee t change, the Colonel li thes enevolent efforts by a t, one of 

( tac i the inmates Ww i na discon 
I ve this, Colonel,” said the anc- solate tone, “It’s bad enough to live in this 

r [i t \ } vs i place without hea ing hem fell cs pre hr? 
l ( 1 ed S$ purse 


{ { | ; oO his pockets, and finding It is related that a dominie in the land of oat 

















/ no { 3 tha L < r, replies “No, cakes, coming to a strange church wet and 
H & t s-s-smaller. sah But since weary, asked an old Scotch woman, a function- 
I to t-t-t-think about it. it makes no ary of the place, if she could find him a class 
( rence, sa Just keep it, and [ll of wine, who replied, tartly, “Get up into the 
t take thie et ir out in h-h-h-hosses, sah.” pulpit with you you'll bed y enough there.” 
I HEARD t } vrites a correspondent Las? summer, during the excitement owing 
: sung very cnuthusiastically at a Georgia camp to bank failures in Iudianapolis, I was watch- 
meet ] 1 Stal i {f it ean be called ing the anxious crowd besie wld the doors of 
Sut y by a 8B irthiv mprovisator, abank that w as supposed to be inda ger, when 
| refrain bv t le congregation, LT overheard the following dialogue between an 
M f the couplets have escaped my mem- Irish woman and her husband: 
or “Nora, dhraw yer money out.” 
hI ™ ee Aw shure, Patrick, I won't.” 
O t \ I ea bell ring 5 ” 
; “But, Nora, you musht dhraw it out. 
I 31's fore de King ee ot 
‘Faith aw [won't dhraw me money out at 
j 1 hee 
rf ‘ i . a “Nora, aw’ don’t yees know thev’ll lose yer 
f l 1’ dar too money lor yees ef yees don’t dhraw it out ?” 
* An’ shure, Patrick, ain’t they better able to 
: ra) . ron. & se we meet lose it han we are 2?” 
Z n street Patrick was evidently overpowered with this 
last astonishing and unanswerable argument, 
D : t * pile’ up in a heay and they both left the scene apparently sat 
: ¥ @ tir ; 
isfied. Fortunately the bank survived the 
pressure, and its ability to lose Nora’s balance 
was not practically tested. 
: , P I i ‘ 
( sisters, Lady, dat I's « u higt = 
‘ THE PRETTY ROLLER-SKATER 
1) 7 ih in de land A Group of merry skaters at the rink went nightly 
t I 1 round ; 
Like the grin¢ of a grist-mill rose that dry, per- 
sistent sound ; 
D < Tesus r’s merey in de Lord a. : , 
nt} And I nightly went to watch them from the gallery’s 
na tal t mo t rew 
ai r lofty place, 
For the poetry of motion seemed to thrill each form 
( Tr g \ t t g and ii 
; Mars is t y s 
: . my ) Sor ( men, some were 
dD gment’s comin’; w'en dey hears ole Some were children netrat every 
{ V Tie ‘ 4 
ar t I yin’ dey wish dey neber m All were stirred by sport and frolic as if life were 
f. ete running o'er 
> a . 
a . eats ; oA ee Twas a pretty sight to witness on the hard and 
: burnished floor 
Dev is stan’ fo’ judgment befo’ de awful One, arrayed in bright, gay costume, so bewitchingly 
King did skate 
et That my heart when she was coming would most 
: : wildly palpitate ; 
And so on, ad infinitum Without doubt the village beauty was this young 
ind Y iasSs 
And she tore my heart to tatters every time I saw 
STORIES BY “A COUNTRY PARSON seins 
YEARS ag was customary torthe students She could step in any fashion, turn her feet each 
ot A sen iry of the Junior Class to ex dangerous Way, 
ercise rtalents at the Countv House. This Pose in figures quite coquettish, backward sweep 
: . *_ , with dizzy sway ; 
did not hurt the inmates, and it allowed the ‘ . ‘ 
= g 1. On the floor fairly floated, seeming free from 
callow theologue to plume his wings. Well do pee ireies eee 
rit tu o al 





inber, more years ago than we care to While fairy-like and half enchanted streamed the 
yons from her hair 





state, the motley and pathetic audience the pre- ri 
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. 
Sometimes in her gay gyr ul i beamed her very carefully, but without being a to dis 
tty I cover a t} F sual ‘ ( ; ‘ 
S | yw with roses f m the , 1 
: be ‘ , -s : ppearance W he t is re M 
lf . had s r raereee ind i placed the floor ot 
s ted The stage { view ot Ss nue ct II 
] i ! vy others could sh I Ss proceeded to take from tha tea . 
} . ipparently t 1 er, d ( 
t tt I ¢ e a stranger—no kr m< icross the floor into t \ | \ 
t ted the performanes I 3 4 
I 4 y night in wonder on t ft n r themselves, and ¢ to the Is 
tha t was useless to o I that 
it 1. when so many r : ‘ 
C4 turn outits ami ‘ il 
t . 
t al f . f f ‘ ner. They therefore s t 1 ent 
s Vs ( K¢ 44 
and adepal ato Ce thei ( . t 
of t onderful power of 
! lementé ig I. as she rou 
1 I 
, 
| t R ed sur vr ¢ ¢ human 
nat rong FARMER DERBEN kept a large tlock of geese 
And Iv f ‘ ild take gh I y Ilis ft es Were good, and his geese rarely es 
not how to & ; : - 
ecaped from the pasture where the ere col 
féte-c-t fined. His neighbor, Farmer Cole, also kept a 
flock of geese; but 3 f S Wwe ! Cal 
. I ra lt dir t } \ g vner of t 
f ° my cr : } Mi fully rey red ind his wee ( ived into 
Smith. t1 his neighbor's grain fiel I : r thi 
S I, i undest mar but y fidence, annoyance became intolerable to Par Der 
I \ ben, and he resolved to mal ( 1 of it 
1 inar 1) f dams vho is skat Meeting } rmer Co one do , ae 
4 told him of the anne ul il " ‘ I no 
: It ght a shrewd discretion was becoming give you fair warning that if Tag { om 
waste geese trespassing on m ind I K them 
| lid io tot 1S iSKate thr igh 
} : \ few days after, as Farmer Derben ISS 
my hear 
What! that young girl in gay costume?” said he, ting at dinner, he chanced to look out tl 
t stare or do und there,on his very lawn, he beheld a 
( n Roller-Skater’—she’s—a tai flock of geese enjoving themselves Not wait 
Ing to vet his | t. lie se ‘ ad rus 
I ha I et Et I ind I never sha I ing into the midst of the thock, he iid about 
thir him with such vigor that several geese were 
I have s ing else to live for than a noisy skat- killed and several more wounded, when his 
ng 1 , , ia? ; y 
‘ daughter, bounding up to el l parents 
I e sa t vyho use tl f ind flounder : : I 
on the floor: Side, screamed in his ear,“ Pa, these are our 
So, dism ¢ all delusions, I skipped straightway geese!” 
th door JOEL BENTON. rhis story is kept as a fami ret. 
HOW A TREATY WAS MADE. 
DURING the Freneh conquest of Algeria ne- THE AMENDE HONORABI 
gotiations for peace were ente red upon with the CAPTAIN McQUACK was a 
: ; : : \ ‘ sit ma 
sheiks of certain Arab tribes, and a meeting for Sta hat fave d. from Cari t n 
the settlement of terms was arranged to take From Ballyknocknolly to I 
place at the French he udl-qu irters. The Freneh And that he did not 
oflicers received their guests of the desert with | You might pack in a thim r hide in the pod 
great hospitality, india banquet was given in Ol I Kind Of a J 
their honor. At this the utmost splendor was He was a warrior throug ‘ P 
unfolded in order to dazzle their eyes and eap- And always ready to fig 
‘ I 
tivate their simple minds. At its conclusion But never trained with the cowar W 
' That ri \ el | i 
an adjournment to a large hall was proposed. gee : 
. nee . \\ he dea vy dvnan 
Here M. Hondin, the celebrated « mjurer, who I mee wets hos ; 
accompanied the French forces, was to give As facile in feats of war 
P them an exhibition of his skill, which to them Whose nouns and verbs do better ag 


med supernatural, They stared in open- Who has tray i 
mouthed wonder at all the tricks that were e Captain w sometimes 
An 


d many a tale he t 





performed, and a feeling of awe crept over then Hard to b ma 

as they saw the mysterious ippearings and dis The iter it would not 

uppearings of various objects. But the greatest ; 

: ae Ses eee a , ie He would t of gor ra 0 it 
narvel to ent Was the apparent manutacture In the forest of Tur . 

of cannon-balls. The conjurer passed around Of gargoyles shot in the ry s 
among them a high hat. This they examined Where he lassoed a catamaran ; 
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( red at Jubt I Tr, 
I 1 rK Koor 
il sorn 
( t t ry 
0 
Fr gy } 
4) t Ss 
ve mat 
y Y \ 1 Sf 
J M y i Mozambi 
( S 
i r Nay 
Town t Ly 
I y \ 
‘ S 
i r e pra it ve MeQu } 
] 
I f t et ' 
() y ill 
( i ( t 
0 ’ rare 
\ W on tl fl 
] ntag t's thig 
s spring and s I 
I 1 deny, 
] 1 gy to bear, 
\ g in air 
t r } 
I i pm WY 
J ( ] is first to speak 
I it as 
I M I i blaze on his cheek 
I rs tl hile 
Tl it that he was 
I the f 
Ss s I ax pard becaus 
( | g I kr 
¥ I ng, s but what should 
I 8 nrofit 
2 I 
I n ca square 
\ t K more of it 
I f ed man what of my 
4 } that 
1 Ml yu { i sa tl r 
And he'll twist t the ball in a minute 


rs, on being twitted with 
ha ih a thin mamma—just a bag of 
illy, ** Well, she was the 


¥ st papa cc vet for us.” 
SOM ears ago, on a cireuit within the 
] s of the B Conference, the junior 
pl I d S was apt to indulge 
ry it style in his discourses 
Upon one « ision, after preaching a very 
lenet] m on the Judgment-day, he 
d s by saving: “* Then, my 
l e moon be turned into blood, 
t] sul Cpr nal apoplecti fit, and the 
angel Gabi with one foot upon the sea, the 


other on the land, will seize his obstreperous 
mouth-piece and blow a deadening blast.” 
M. 

SHEPHERD,” said asentimental young lady, 
who fancied herself a heroine in the golden 
groves of Arcadia—* Shepherd,” said she to a 
rustic who was tending some sheep, “ why have 
you not got your pipe with you?” 


‘ Bekase, ma’am, I hain’t got no “backer. 


Tue following conversation was overheard 
one day between two little girls: 
*TLuey, do you know what a hog is?” 
“No, I don’t. What is it?” 
“Well, Lucy, Pll tell you. When a little 


pig grows up to be a man, then he’s a hog.” 
RARE BEEFSTEAK 

Mr. BLANK is fond of beefsteak if gotten up 
in “right style.’ So one morning he ordered 
iis butcher to send some of his best” up for 
breakfast. Upon its arrival Mrs. B. said to 
the African queen who reigned in the kiteh- 
Gn. ~ Patsy, cook this steak. And now dont 
Remember, Mr. Blank likes it rare 


spoil it 


i 
‘Yas ’m,” said Patsy; “I gwi fix it like you 


“Well,” replied Mrs. B., “be careful, now; 


don’t overcook it, but be certain to have it 


‘Yas ’m,” answered Patsy; “I onderstan’s. 
I’s gwi brile it jes’ like you done tell me.” 

In due time breakfast was announced; and 
when the cover was lifted from the dish of 
steak the contents were a sight to see, There 
was the steak, to be sure, but, oh, what steak! 
Curled and twisted, knotted and dried, sole- 
leather was the only thing to which it could 
be compared, and dry sole-leather at that. 
Well, Mr. B. did not enjoy that steak, of course. 

After breakfast explanations were demand- 
ed and given, as follows: 

Mrs. B. “Oh, Patsy, what did I tell you? 
Why did you do the steak so?” 

Patsy. “Hi! Mis’ Harri’t, I done like you 
tell me for to do.” 

Mrs. B. “No, you didn’t. Look at that 
steak, all overdone, cooked out of shape, ru- 
ined. Why,a shoemaker could half-sole shoes 
with it. I told you to have it rare.” 

Patsy. “Yas ’m, dat’s so. I p’intedly he’d 
you say dem very words, an’—” 

Mrs. B. “ Well, if you heard me say so, why 
didn’t you obey me? What did you send in 
such a mess as this for?” 

Patsy. “Hi! Mis’ Harri’t, what de marter 
‘long dat meat? <Ain’t it done rar’ up all over 
de fry in’ pan befo’ I took it off’n de fire? You 


tell me, ‘Patsy,’ you say, ‘cook dat steak tell 

it ver’? =A’ I done do it de bes’ I knows how 
dat I is—awn’ angels could’ do no mo’.” 
Mrs. B. saw the point, and retired from the 

Prercy, 


contest. 











